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THE HOUSE OF LORDS :— 


1. THE BITTER CRY OF THE ELDEST SONS. 
By Viscount WOLMER, {M.P. 441 


2. THE PATRIOTISM OF A HEREDITARY PEERAGE. 
By A. BURNEY 446 


WOMEN IN THE LABOUR MARKET. By CHRISTINA BREMNER. 


MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND CANADA. By the Hon. LIONEL R. HOLLAND 


ELIZABETH: QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. By HELEN G. McKERLIE . 


SIVA. By Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.B. 


458 

471 

486 

MR. GLADSTONE AS A FINANCIER. By FRANCIS HITCHMAN . - 508 
520 

523 


THE WORKING OF THE POOR LAW. By LOUISA TWINING 


ART v. THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. “ 
By WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A. 532 


THE. LONDON CLAUSES OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, M.P. 539 
THE CREED OF THE POOR. By Mary JEUNE. ‘ ° . 553 
567 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD . 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Tue Dancer or a Prorectionist Aairation (F. A. Min- 
LineTon).— Loca, Option” THE Locan GoveRNMENT Brut (JoszpH ALAN 
AND “ ScIENTIFIC P. T.)—Currency, 
Prices, AND Finance Winson) . 573 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 58.W. 


Paris: MELBOURNE 

New Yor«: Internationa Sypney Rosertson. 
News ADELAIDE 

Catoutta: W. cker & Co . A. Kramers, 

Berun: Asuer. & Co. Rorranpax { G. Rossers. 


Price 2s. 6d.| [AU rights reserved. 


The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
ROWELL & 
Patentees and,Contractors to H.M.’s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 
THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS. 


GROWING IN 


COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. 
“We have fixed your Diagona 


1 Braces, and have strongly recommended their use. We think you have 
made a very substantial improvement in Fencing.” 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 
Deer Park Fencing. 


Continuous Iron Fencing 
and Gates. 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. 
Pheasantries. Iron Hurdles. 
Wire Netting. uh 


, Tree Guards and Gates. 
Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Incerporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 15 Vict. cap. 58. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Princi all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
muses have been declared. 

The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000 

It has an ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOMEof £185,551. 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of $1,212,101, 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,516,701, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the f Assured 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No om! for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the Tempzrance ScuEmE are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on and other SrcuriTIEs considered. 


Prospes Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SEASON IN ahha ~~" By Joun E. Epwarps-Moss. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
W BOOK BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. ws Henry James, Author of “The Europeans,” 
“French -- and Novelists,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
LLUSTRATED BY TWENTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE PHOTOGRAVURES. 
MEMOIR OF PETER DE WINT. By Watrer Armstrone, B.A., Oxon, 


Author of “‘ Alfred Stevens,” “‘ Scottish Painters,’ &c. Illustrated by Twenty-four Photogravures from the 
Artist’s Pictures. Super- royal 4to., 31s. 6d. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. OxrpxHant, Author of “The Makers of Florence,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
The Spectator ayes :--“* A most interesting, even fascinating book. . A book which must delight everyone 


who 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
WESSEX TALES. Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “‘ The Woodlanders,” ‘“‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 2vols. Globe 8vo., 12s. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry James, Author of “The American,” 
“The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,”’ ‘‘ The Princess Casamassima,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo., 12s. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of “My Friend Jim,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de 
Mersac,”’ &. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 21s. 


The Saturday Review says :—“ Chris’ s story is simple, and owes its charm partly fo Ges Syprtantion of the 
girl, and partly to the author’s graceful, humorous, bright, delicate manner of telling it 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


JOYCE. By Mrs. Ouirnant, Author of “ Sir com,” ‘“« Hester,” “ A Country 
Gentleman,” “‘ The Second Son,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d 
“Joyce is, we think,” says Tie Academy, ‘ ‘for five-sixths of it at ‘least, the best novel that Mra. Oliphant 
has written for some dozen years. 


By a NEW WRITER. 
FRATERNITY. A Romance. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. New Votoumes. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘“ Mr. Isaacs,” 


“ Dr. Claudius,” ‘ Zoroaster,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marton Crawrorp. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Now Publishing. Crown 8vo., 2s 6d. each. 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. [Ready. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Prof. M. Creiguton, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. [Ready. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Tram. [Ready 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. [ Ready. 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs, J. R. Green. [In the press. 


*,* Seven other Volumes to follow as announced. 


THE RENAISSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. By Watrer Pater, Fellow 


of Brasenose College, Author of “‘ Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas,’’ “ Imaginary Portraits,” 
&c. Fourth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged. Extra crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


CALDERON.—SELECT PLAYS OF CALDERON. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by Norman Macco.t, M.A., formerly Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 14s, 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Jonn Lussocs, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 


LL.D., D.C.L. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo., sewed, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, THE PRINCIPLES OF. By J. P. 


Manarry. Second Edition, Revised and Balerged. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
The Guardian says :—‘* The result is a book which has.abundance of shrewd remarks.” 


A Series of Papers on “OLD ENGLISH HOMES” is now appearing in 


The English Cllustrated Magazine 
Monthly Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


ARUNDEL, PENSHURST, and HINCHINGBROOKE have already been described. The number for JUNE 
contains a Paper on ERmDGE CASTLE. COACHING Days and CoacHING Ways, by W. O. TRIsTRAM, with 
Illustrations by H. RaItTon and HuGH THOMSON is continued in the current number. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.".. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


An EDITION DE LUXE of a FRENCH CLASSIC. Nearly ready, beautifully printed in large 4to. 


THE ABBE 


CONSTANTIN. 


By Lupovic am. of the French Academy. Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations 


, after the Drawings 


7& upil & Co of Madame MADELEINE LEMAIRE. Only 250 copies of this choice = 
ve been printed for the English m: market, each one numbered. The 


price may be learned from any Boo 


HERR PAULUS. By Watrze Besant. 


THE DEVIL'S DIE By Grant 
KING OR KNAVE? ByR. E. —v 
8 vols 


THE LINDSAYS. By Joun Leys 


8 vols. At all Libraries. 
8 vols. 
8 vols. 


At all Libraries. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’ DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Juxian Hawrnorne. 


8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 
AD 


icture RY cloth, 1s. 6d 


[Shortt 
AND A FORGETTING : a Novelette. By Junian Hawrnorne. Crown 


F MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. 8 vols., Crown all 


EVE: Remence. 
Crown 8vo., at all Librari 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. Corguxoun. 


Byt the Author of *‘ John Herring,” ‘‘ Red Spider,” ke. * 


"Saks. ke 
hortly. 
8 vols. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. Now publishing. 


By GRANT ALLEN. In All Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 
By WALTER BESANT. ‘- Gibeon. 
By HALL CAINE. A Son of 
By ~ CAMEERO 

The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
By WILEIE COLLINS. The Evil Genius. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. Fatal Zero. 
By HAROLD FREDEERI 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. Heart's Delight. 
By JOHN HABBERTON. Country Luck. 


By BRET HARTE. A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
By JULIAN HAWT WTHORNE. Miss Cad 
Love—or a ne. 


By MARGARET HUNT. That Other Person. 
By MARY LINSEILL. In Exc for a Soul, 
By MARK TWAIN. The = ard the Pauper. 
By MES. MOLESWORT 

Hathercourt Rectory. 
By MES. OLIPHANT. The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 

By zauEe PAYN. Holiday Tasks. 
By C. PIBRKIS. Lady Lovelace. 
By W. GLARE RUSSE 

A Vo: to the Cape, 
B. SIMS. Mary Jane Married. 

. SPEIGHT. The Golden Hoop, &. 
TYTLER. Disappeared. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


NEW YOLUMES OF “ PICCADILLY 
Went Well Then. By Watrer 


The Heir of Linne. By Ropert Bucuanan. 
Bed Spider. By the Author of “‘ John Herring.” 


NOVELS.” Cr. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Paston Carew. By Linton. 

Little Novels. By 

Glow-worm Tales. By James Parn. 

The mster. By Hatt Caine. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition 


of Tramp Abroad.”) A thick volume of 700 pages, 


INFELICIA: Poems. By Ap 


pay on small 4to. paper, wi 


aH Isaacs 
th red border to each page, and handsomely bound. With a Memoir 


rofusely illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
ENKEN. A New Edition. Beautifully 


a finely engraved Steel-plate Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 
CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. By fizxny 8. inion. A New Edition. Printed on 
. 8vo. hand-made d bound in buckram. (Shortly. 
STERY OF THE “OCEAN STAR ” Collection of Maritime 
Ciark Russett. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
THE mete OF THE FIELDS. ' By Ricuarp Jerrertes. New and Cheaper Edition. 


(Uniform with ‘‘ Nature near London.” 


Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE: a Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting 


or Building a House, with full yo of Cost, quent, &e. By C.J. Ricuarpson. Fourth Ed 


With Coloured Frontisp: jiece and 534 trations. 


‘ition. 
, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY, 2 | ‘the Highlands and Highlanders 


f Bavaria. By 


L. G. Szeauin. With a Map and 37 Illustrations. A New Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By L. G. Szcuix. With 


and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s 


‘WHISTLER'S “TEN O'CLOCK.” 


Uniform with his “ Whistler v. Ruskin : 


HOW LAY. SOLO” ‘WHIST. With Specimen Hands and revised Code of 


S. Wixxs and C. F. Parpon. TE 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SAT 


Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7: 


ACADEMY NOTES (1888). 


GROSVENOR 1 NOTES (1888). With 
“NEW 
THE W GALLERY (1888). 


8. 6d, 
With Facsimile Sketches. 


With Facsimile Sketches. 
THE PARIS. SALON (1888). With over 300 Facsimile Sketches. 


8vo., cloth extra, 


RE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST. By 


; AsuTon, Author of “ Social Life in ay Reign of Queen Anne.” 


With 115 Illustrations. New aud 

Edited by Henry Bracx- 

Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry 

Edited by Henry 
3s. 
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Hurst & Blackett’s Publications. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Each in One Volume, crown 8vo., Price 6s. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Enya Lyatt. 


“«‘ Knight-Errant’ is marked by the author’s best qualities as a writer of fiction, and displays on every page 


the grace and quiet power of her former works.’’—Atheneum. 

“ The plot, and, indeed, the whole story, is gracefully fresh and very charming; there is a wide humanity in 
the book that cannot fail to accomplish its author’s purpose.’’—Literary World. 

“ This novel is distinctly helpful and —— from its high tone, its intense human feeling, and its ele 


morality. It forms an additional proof, 
Academy. 


were 


vated 
, that Miss Lyall has a mandate to write.”— 


DONOVAN: A Modern Englishman. By Epna Lyatt. 


“« This is a very admirable work. The reader is from the first carried away by the gallaut unconventionalit 
of itsauthor. ‘ Donovan’ is a very excellent novel; but it is something more and better. It should do as muc 
good as the best sermon ever written or delivered extempore. The story is told with a grand simplicity, an 
unconscious poetry of eloquence which stirs the very depths of the heart. One of the main excellencies of this 
novel is the delicacy of touch with which the author shows her most delightful characters to be, after all, 
human beings, and not angels before their time.’’—Standard, 


WE TWO. By Epna Lyatt. 


“This book is well written and full of interest. The story abounds with a good many light touches, and is 


certainly far from lacking in incident.’’—Times. 


““* We Two’ contains many very exciting passages and a great deal of information. Miss Lyall isa capable 


writer and a clear-headed thiuker.’’—Atheneum. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. By Epva Lyatt. 


“Miss 


as dignity. 
one hold one’s breath as one reads.”"—Spectator. 


yall has given us a vigorous study of such life and character as are really worth reading about. The 
central figure of her story is Algernon Sydney ; and this 
He always appears with effect, but no liberties are taken with the facts of his life. 
great felicity to them. His part in it, absolutely consistent as it is with historical 


she invests with a sin, dignity and power. 
e plot is ada wi 


truth, gives it sali as well 


Some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. The escape is an admirable narrative, which almost makes 


WON BY WAITING. By Epya Lyaxt. 


“The Dean’s daughters are ee age | real characters—the learned Cornelia especially ; the little impulsive 


French heroine, who endures t 
while throughout the book there runs a 


eir cold hospitality and at last wins their affection, is thoroughly charming ; 
iden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly 1 


ove, which pleasan 


reminds us that the making and marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of real life.’"—Academy. 


Each work Complete in One Vol., price 5s. bound, and Illustrated by Sir JoHN GILBERT, Sir J. E. MILUAIs, 
HoLMAN Hunt, LEECH, BIRKET FosTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, J. LASLETT Port, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
John Halifax, Gentle- | Mistress and Maid. 


man. Christian’s Mistake. 
A Woman’s Thoughts A Noble Life. 
about Women. | Hannah. 
A Life for a Life. | fhe Unkind Word. 
Not: New. |A Brave Lady. 
The oman’s King-| Studies from Life. 
dom. Young Mrs. Jardine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony. 
Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
The Crescent andthe Cross. | Darien. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


Grandmother’s Money. | No Church. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Nathalie. | Adele. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
Barbara’s History. | Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Adam Graeme. A Rose in June. 
— of Norlaw. 
es. was and 
of Irving. his Lass. 
BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


David Elginbrod. Alec Forbes. 
Robert Falconer. | Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The Real Lord Byron. | A Book about Doctors. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance. 
The Englishwoman in a: By Mrs. Gretron. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 


‘Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 


Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Les Miserables. By Vicror Hugo. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of ‘‘ A Man’s Mistake.’”’ 
Dixon’s New America. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasenr. 
My Little . By E. F. Poynter. 

Life of Marie toinette. By Prof. C. D. Yoner. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lurep, 13, 


Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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A SELECTION OF BIOGRAPHIES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Ww. SMITH & SON, 
186, [STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, to which places they will be FORWARDED CARRIAGE FREE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

a. d. 

Albemarle, Ear! of, Fifty Years of My Life. 2 vols. = al soa ae 35 0 6 0 

Balfe, M. W., His Life and Work, by William A. Barrett. Without Plates. a 2 6 

Barry, Sir Charles, Life and Works, by Alfred Barry, D.D. ... 15 0 6 0 
Beaconsfield, Earl, Selected Speeches of. Arranged and Edited. With Introdue- 

tory and Explanatory Notes. With Portrait. 2 vols. ... -- 382 0 8 6 


Berlioz, Hector, Autobiography of, from 1803 to 1865, comprising ‘his Travels i in 


Italy, a Russia, and England. Translated by R. and E. Holmes. 

2 vols. .. 21 0 6 0 
Bettany, C. T., ; Eminent Doctors: their Lives and their Work. Second Edition. 

2 vols. ... 12 0 6 0 j 
Bismarck, Prince: an Historical ‘Biography, by C. “Low, ‘M.A. Two Portraits. 

2 vols, 8vo. ... 24 0 6 0 

—— Inthe Franco-German War, 1870-71. From the German of Dr. 
Moritz Busch. 2 vols. 4 6 
This remarkable and highly interesting work not only describes with photographic 
accuracy the chief incidents of the Franco-German War of 1870-71, but it also gives a 
life-like’ portrait of Prince Bismarck as one of the chief actors in that terrible drama. 
Brock, William, D.D., The Life of, by Charles Birrell .. -~ € ®@ 3 0 d 
Brown, Oliver Madox, A Biographical Sketch, 1855-74, by J. H. Ingram. Two 

Portraits 10 6 2 6 
a 0. G. de, Life and Letters of, by C. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniell. ‘ , 

Busch, M., ; Our Chancellor: Sketches for an Historical Picture. 2 vols. Pas 18 0 4 6 
Byron, Lord, The Letters and Journals of, with Notices of his Life, by Thomas 

Moore. Illustrated ... 4 6 
Cecil, General Sir E. (Viscount Wimbledon), Life ana ‘Times, by C. Dalton. 2vols. 30 0 4 6 
Charlotte of Wales, Princess: a Brief Memoir, by Lady Rose Weigall. Portrait . 8 6 3 0 
Clough, Arthur Hugh: a Monograph, by Samuel Waddington 2 6 
Creasy, Sir Edward, Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. With Portraits ove ue F © 3 0 

CONTAINING— 

Duke of Wellington Poison 

George, Lord Lyttleton bert Devereux, Third Earl of Essex 

Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke be Robert Walpole, First Earl of Orford 

Horace Walpole Thomas Gra 

Lord North William Pitt, Earl of Chatham and others. 

Marquis of Wellesley 
De Witt, John, Grand Pensionary of Holland, Life of; or, Twenty Years of a 7 

Parliamentary Republic, by M. A. Pontalis. Translated by S. E. Stephenson. 

2vols. 8vo. ... eee 36 0 8 6 
Erskine, The Hon. H., Lord Advocate for Scotland. With Notices of certain of his 

Kinsfolk and of his Time. Compiled by Lieut.-Col. A. Ferguson oe 31 6 7 6 
Foss, E., Biographia Juridica: a Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England 21 0 5 0 
Fox, Caroline, Her Journal and Letters, from 1835-71. Edited by H. N. Pym. 

2 vols. ... 18 0 5 0 
Frederick the Great, Life of. Comprehending : a ” Complete History ‘of the Silesian 

Campaigns and the Seven Years War, by F. Kugler. Illustrated... 7 6 4 0 
Garrison, William Lloyd, en 9, The Story of his Life. Told by his Children. 

2 vols. ... ee 30 0 8 6 
Goethe, Life of, by H. Diintzer. Translated by T. W. Lyster. With Authentic 

Illustrations and Facsimiles. 2 vols. wo © 6 6 
Handel, G. F., Life of, by W. 8. Rockstro. With an Introductory Notice by Geo. 

Grove, D. C. a 10 6 4 6 
Hill, Sir Rowland, The Life ‘of, and The History of Penny Postage, by Sir Rowland 

Hill and G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. With Portrait. 2 vols. ... 30 0 6 0 
Hodgson, Rev. Francis, B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine, with numerous. ‘Letters 

from Lord Byron and others, by his Son, Rev. J T. Hodgson, M.A. 2 vols.... 18 0 3 6 
Kean, Edmund, The Life of, from Published and er Sources, eal 8. W. 

Hawkins. 2vols._... 80 15 0 
Lever, Charles, Life of, by W. T. "Fitzpatrick. vols. 6 6 
Marie Louise, Memoirs “of the Empress, by de Saint Arnand . sila 16 0 3 6 
Matthews, C. J., Life of, with Selections from his nthe and Speeches. 

Edited by Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 25 0 6 6 
Moscheles, Life of, with Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence, by his 

Wife. Adapted from the German by A. D. Coleridge. 2 vols. oo «a ms 7 6 
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Sampson Low, Marston and Go.’s New Publications, 


NOW READY, 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Henry Cuarves Lea, Author of “ An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” ‘‘ Studies in 
Church History,” &c. 3 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top, price 42s, 
EXPLORATIONS AND ADVENTURES IN NEW GUINEA. By Capt. J. 

Srracuan, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.1. (of Sydney). Crown 8vo., cloth, 300 pages, with numerous Illustrations, 12s, 
COMPANION WORK TO “ THE CRUISE OF ‘THE CHALLENGER,’” . 
THREE CRUISES OF THE “BLAKE.” By Atexanver Aagassiz, Director of the 


Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass. 2 vols., royal &vo., fully Illustrated, 42s. 
THE LAND OF THE PINK PEARL; or Recollections of Life in the Bahamas. 


By L. D. Pow ss, late Circuit Justice in the BahamajIslands, 1 vol., demy 8vo., with Map, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
J — = Powles deserves thanks for a pleasant book on an insufficiently appreciated corner of the world.’’—Daily 
‘elegraph, 


TURBANS AND TAILS; or, Sketches in the Unromantic East. By A. J. 


BamrorpD, M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A series of literary cabinets, showing life and character in India and China. . . . A volume characterised 
by friendly humour and literary lucidity.’’—Christian World. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ULU: An African Romance. By Josep Tuomson, Author of ‘‘ Through Masai 


Land,” &c.; and Miss Harris-Smiru. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


BEYOND COMPARE: A Story. By Cuartes Gisson, Author of “Queen of the 
Meadow,” ‘‘ Clare of Claresmede,” &. 3 vols., crown 8vo., cloth. 


BONAVENTURE: A Prose Pastoral of Acadian Louisiana. By G. W. Caste. 
Small post 8vo., cloth, 5s. (New addition to Low’s Standard Novels.) 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR AND HEAVENLY HORIZONS.” 
SUNNY FIELDS AND SHADY WOODS. By the Countess A. De Gasparin. 


Translated from the French. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
HANDBOOK OF SURGERY. By Dr. F. Esmarcu. An entirely new Translation 


from the Third German Edition, by R. Farquaar Curtis, M.D. Demy &vo., with 647 Illustrations, 
leather binding, 24s. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
JUNE NUMBER. Contents— 
DINAH MARIA CRAIK. Froma Photograph by H.S. Menpetssouy. London. (Frontispiece.) 
LONDON AS A LITEXARY CENTRE. Second Paper. The Novelists. By R. R. 
Bowker. Illustrated with 18 Portraits. From Photographs by Fradelle, Fradelle & Young, Bassano, Ganz, 
— Stereoscopic Co., Hawker, Elliott & Fry, Wheeler, Hollyer, Moraites, Vander Weyde, Mendelssohn, 
and Greene. 


Thomas Hardy—Walter Besant—James Payn—D. Christie Murray—H. Rider Haggard—R, L. Stevenson 
W. Clark Russell—F. W. Robinson—George Macdonald—George Meredith—W. E. Norris—Joseph Hatton— 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (Anne Thackeray)—Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant—Miss Amelia B. Edwards— . E. Lynn 
Linton—Mrs. K. Macquoid—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Part VI. of Wau. Buacx’s New Novel, IN FAR LOCHABER. 


&e. &e. 


MAUD JEAN FRANC’S WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS. NOW READY. 


These well-known and deservedly popular Books, well adapted for Boys and Giris, are now being issned ina 
handsome cloth binding, at 2s. 6d. each—a form so cheap as to make them accessible to everyone. 


In one uniform Series, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BEATRICE MELTON’S DISCIPLINE. SILKEN CORDS AND IRON FETTERS: 2 Tale. 
EMILY’S CHOICE: an Australian Tale. New Edition. | VERMONT VALE. 

HALL’S VINEYARD. GOLDEN GIFTS. 

JOHN’S WIFE. TWO SIDES TO EVERY QUESTION. 

LITTLE MERCY; FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. MARIAN ; or The Light of Someone’s Home. 
MINNIE’S MISSION: an Australian Temp2rance Tale. | INTO THE LIGHT. 

NO:LONGER A CHILD. THE MASTER OF RALSTON. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (LiwiTep), 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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DCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
—— Plates (seven Sever and one hundred 
Brawings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied ote S the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. fth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Mare, Charte, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 

with the Motions of 


Curves in ‘dealing 
Planets, Comets, &. and of Matter projected from 
1 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


the Sun. With 1 
10s. 6d. 

The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third E Edition, 

with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
a.D. 2012, Fourth Edition (1882), including an 

t of the achieved Dec. 1874, anda 
Nove on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates — Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. drown 8vo., 8s. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 


tion of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 | a 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


Essays y Scientifie Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 


3 vols , crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes om 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, 
SCENERY, AND eee CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, inwetrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
DENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, yoo 
6,000 Stars, 1, "500 Double Stars, Nebule, &. Fo 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 

Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. md Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., ls. 6d. 


Physical Geography. With 
Diagrams. 


oodcuts, and Feap. 8vo., 


Elemen’ 
33 Maps, 
1s. 6d. 


THE 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or Ciuss” 
(Ricuarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 


rding to the Developments. By 


of Astronomy : a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricwarp A. Paocson. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 
puree, Maps. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. perial 

0.5 58. 


Strength and Happiness. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Ricwarp A. Proc- 
Tor. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in T'wenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Procror. Crown 4to. ., 28. 6d. 


With 9 Illus- 


A. Proctor. Crown 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


LIBRARY. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 


ledge.” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readin Reprinted from 
** KNOWLEDGE.” Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Fosenn, A. C. Ruwrarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 


Familiar Essays or Scientific Subjects. By Ricuarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in bed and 
Time with the Intinities around us, 

A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the eae. By 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 
Ricwarp A, Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


TONDONE: 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO. 
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Chapman & Hall’s New Publications. 


BY T. WEMYSS REID. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. By T. Wemyss Rem. 
2vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits and Illustrations. [In June. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MONARCHS I HAVE MET.” 
A WANDERER’S NOTES. By W. Bearry-Kineston, Author of “ Music and 
Manners,” &. 2vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Author of ‘‘ The Present Position of European 
Politics.’”” Demy 8vo. 12s. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS RELATION TO RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By 
Joszru Le ConrTE, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


BY ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 
HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. By Arnot Mavupstay. With numerous Illustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo. [In June. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS.” 


STUDIES NEW AND OLD. By W.L. Courtney. M.A., LL.D., of New College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
THE CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE COURT. By Percy 
FirzgeraLp, With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 
BY FREDERICK HAWKINS. 
THE FRENCH STAGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Freperick Hawkins. With Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROKEN VOW.” 
THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. By Canon Knox-Lirttz, Author of ‘ The 


Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo. [June Ist. 
A FRENCH PROPHECY. 


DOWN WITH ENGLAND. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. Is. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
THE “RUSSIA’S HOPE”; or, Britannia no longer Rules the Waves. Showing 


how the Muscovite Bear got at the British Whale. Translated from the original Russian by CHARLES JAMES 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 
BY ERNEST RENAN. 
HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL TILL THE TIME OF KING 
DAVID. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the French by (. B. Prrman. Demy 8vo. 14s. d 
BY ANDREW A. ANDERSON. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN A WAGGON: Sport and Travels in South Africa, 
With Illustrations and Map. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
BY FRANK G. JACKSON. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. An Elementary Text-book of Principles and Practice. 
By Frank G. Jackson, Master, Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Fully Illustrated, ee crown 


8vo. 9s. 
BY PROFESSOR J. WRIGHTSON. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE AS AN INSTRUC. 


TIONAL SUBJECT. By J. Wricurson, Professor of Agriculture in the Normal School of Science, 
London. Crown8vo. 5s. 


BY A, R. GOWER. 
PRACTICAL METALLURGY. By A. R. Gower, Royal School of Mines. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE MAYROYD OF MYTHOLM: a Romance of the Fells. By Joun Dausy, 


3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
EVEN SUCH A LIFE. By Lady Warxin Wituuums. 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


SADDLE AND SABRE. A Novel. By Hawzey Smart, Author of “A False 
Start,” &c. A New Edition. In1lvol. Crown 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Laren. 
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NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from the Author's 
Original Paintings on {the Spot, and 4 Maps. 


Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BarrT., 
M.P., G.C.S.1L, C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Canras.), 
AUTHOR OF 
“Journals kept in Bvverabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, & Nepaul,” 
de. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cana of Galilee. | Bethel. 
Joppa or Jaffa. Mizpeh. 
Ajalon by Moonlight. Shiloh. 
Church of the Holy Sepul-| Gerizim and Shechem. 
chre. Jacob’s Well. 
Jerusalem at Sunset. Samaria. 
Gethsemane. Dothan and Carmel. 
Bethany. Plain of Esdraelon. 
Jerusalem from Olivet. Jezreel. 
Temple Corner. Mount Tabor. 
Hinnom. Nazareth. 
Mount Zion. Galilean Uplands and Car- 
Bethlehem. mel. 
The Dead Sea. Safed, the City set on a Hill. 
The Jordan. Hattin, or Mount of Beati- 
Mount Qurantania from tudes. 
Jericho. Ruins of Tiberias. 


Storm on the Lake of Gennesareth. 


“Every picture is a study in itself. . He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
—_ Land in quite a new aspect to maay ‘readers.’ *—Guardian, 


“The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty- two admirably rendered reproductions of the 
wae 8 ree studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.’’—Truth, 


typography is luxurious, and its setae, executed coloured illustrations produced from the author’s 
poe... make it a gift-volume of singular rich ness. **— Banner, 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Warertoo Puace, Pann Mau, 8.W. 
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STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY, 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. 


“The portrayal, we need hardly say, is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, the reader who desires to know 
what Lord Beaconstield was both as man and as statesman could not do better than take Mr. Kebbel as his 
guide.”’ 


“His book contains useful information well , and a defence or apology which, though a little too 
persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, honest, and intelligent.’’—Saturday Review. 


PALMERSTON. By Lu. C. Sanpers. 


“It appears to us to be admirably ted.’’—Ath 
“* Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the life of the last English states- 
man whose career can be regarded with almost entire satisfaction by all good Englishmen.”’—Saturday Review. 


O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamizton. [Published to-day. 


METTERNICH. By Col. G. B. Matueson, C.8.1. [In the press. 
PEEL. By F. C. Montaeusg. 
BOLINGBROKE. By Arrnur 

FOX. By H. O. Wakeman. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS, 
Feap. 8vo. With Portrait. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 
HANDEL. By J. Curazerr Happen. 
MENDELSSOHN. By the same Author. [In the press. 


SHEYK HASSAN THE SPIRITUALIST: A View of the Supernatural. 
By S. A. Hittam. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince Napotzon, 
Translated by RapHarL L. DE Beaurort. With Biographical Sketch and Two Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s, 
ADELAIDE RISTORI. An Autobiography. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


MAD OR MARRIED? A Manx Story. By H. C. Davinson, Author of ‘‘ The 
Green Hills by the Sea,’’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. . 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. By James Burnuey. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM. By(C.A. 


MontTREsOR. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. Ready at all Libraries. 


A MARTYR TO PRIDE. By Watrer Srannorz. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By Joun Coptanp. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE VOICE OF URBANO. By J. W. Weis, Author of ‘ Three Thousand 


Miles through Brazil.’” 1lvol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘Interesting not only on account of the exciting story, but also because of the graphic pe he which Mr, 
Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the manners and customs of its inhabitants.""—Saturday Review, 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 133, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 


| 
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Now Ready. Price 2s. 


LON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Kighteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


ALSO BY A 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS & ENVIRONS. 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “‘Handbook to Normandy,” 
“The Road to Paris,” ete, 


EIGHTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Now Ready. SIXTH YEAR, 2s. 


Academy 
Sketches 


188s 8. 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, dc., in , 
the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, New Gallery, New English | 
Art Club, Nineteenth Century Art Gallery, and other 
Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of the ‘* Academy” and ‘‘ Grosvenor Notes,” ‘* New Gallery Notes,” ‘* English Art,” &c., 
‘ and Originator of the System of Catalogues Illustrés. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. © 
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Wok EN CERIES 


EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED:— 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE SAND By Mathilde Blind. 


By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By Helen Zimmern. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


MARY LAMB By A. Mary F. Robinson. 


By Anne Gilchrist. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


By Julia Ward Howe. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


By Vernon Lee. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 


By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


By Mathilde Blind. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. 
By Eliza Clarke. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


HANNAH MORE. 
[In the press.] By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


By Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 8.W. 
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BOOKS HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 
-LLADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’DonocuuE (Nannie Lam. 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 


“ Thoroughly practical, Gules with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.” —Graphic. 
‘“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
‘subject, and full of valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. - 
“Mrs. Power O'Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
ra deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.”’—Irish Sportsman. 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 

HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 

“It requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.” —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 
Send ery = practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”= 
and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.””—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’— Whitehall Review. 

“ We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News, 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anpzrsoy, 
Author of ‘“‘How to Ride and School a Horse.” 

“He is well worthy of a hearing.’”’—Bell’s Life. 

“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.”’—The Field. 

“Tt should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.” —The Farmer. 


“There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
ride his horses.” —Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 


THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James IrnvinE Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &¢, 
“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse. 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.” —Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Mayuew. 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Luproy, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 
FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wiu1am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or another of this useful 
work,.’’—Scotsman, 


“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.”’—England. 
‘There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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CARDINAL 
HARFORD 


| NO IMITATIONS. 
The Oldest Established Importers | iaedieiacanaameiiiniin 


THE ROYAL KADLANDAR, 


AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, FOR ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE COLONIES, 
FOR THE YEAR 1888. 
CORRECTED AT THE RESPECTIVE OFFICES. 
CONTENTS : 

House of Peers, House of Commons, Sovereigns and Rulers of States of Europe, Orders of Knight- 
hood; Science and Art Department ; Queen’s Household ; Government Offices, Mint, Customs, Inland: 
Revenue, Post Office; Foreign Ministers and Consuls, Queen’s Consuls Abroad ; Naval Department, 
Navy List; Army Department, Army List; Law Courts, Police; Ecclesiastical Department, Clergy 
List; Foundation Schools, Literary Institutions, City of London, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railway Companies, Hospitals and Institutions, Charities, Miscellaneous Institutions; Scotland, 

eland, India, and the Colonies; and other useful information. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
THE PATENT 


4,Cabinet Turkish Bat 


Wit] Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an j 
Wii attendant. It is an invaluable remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Wit Sciatica, Lumbago, &. &c. Many hundreds of these Baths have 
Hh been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have 
been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


> & C0., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, B.C. 


Established 1851. 


B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


d. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 

ces when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writ: , and other Securities: 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pure and sale of Stovks,. 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN. 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


<iib 
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Just Published. Price, bound, 7s., with Index; without Index, 5s. 
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GLASS SERVICES. 


Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 
VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 


TOTAL FUNDS - £2,949,713 


TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS. Made to Policies - - £3,646,588 
TOTAL PROFITS declared = - £592,076 
ANNUAL INCOME -~ - - £235,795 


INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Non-Forfeiture. Fixed Surrender-Values. Moderate Premiums. Fixed Number of Payments. 


LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 
Deferred Bonus Policies and Without Profit Policies. 


INVESTMENT SECURITY POLICIES, 


Assuring the Repayment of Invested Capital. 
For New Prospectus and Forms of Proposal apply to 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


I. 
THE BITTER CRY OF THE ELDEST SONS. 


I po not, Mr. Editor, expect to elicit any sympathy by this 
passionate appeal. It affects a body of men who have few votes, 
and who are therefore entitled by constitutional custom to little. 
sympathy. Our souls are, however, weighed down by too much 


bitterness, and must find relief in some direction or other. The 
gifted souls among us seek their outlet in propounding political 
schemes of great magnitude indeed, but of which the very 
magnitude is artfully conceived with the design of concealing the 
main object which the propounders have in view, the exclusion of 
themselves from the House of Lords. With this object I deeply 
sympathise, but as I am incapable of such successful deception, 
and as I dimly feel I should only succeed in copying the ostrich, 
my outlet must take the shape of a confession in the vulgar 
tongue. 

Now our constituents are staunch bulwarks of Protestantism 
and will not tolerate confession on any subject except under 
respectable circumstances. ‘Mrs, B., says I, not without a 
female friend,” was the stern answer of an octogenarian consti- 
tuent of mine to his wife, who, much moved by a High Church 
revival mission lately held in the parish, had requested permis-. 
sion from her husband to go to confession. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. Editor, my only possibility of a safe confession 
to you is through the medium of your pages, with your readers as. 
my “ female friends.” 

I am aware that there is a universal “ knight-errant ’’ who. 
sallies forth from the neighbourhood of Northumberland Avenue 
to succour all distressed beings. It is in the hope that he may 
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issue ‘‘ a special commission ” for our case that I appeal to you. 
Do not suppose that I have dragged in our modern “ Sir Galahad ” 
by the head and shoulders for no purpose. On the contrary, the 
calculation on which I have done so is the result of constant 
observation. Everything with any good in it, I have noticed, 
which is ever done by any government is always declared to have 
been “suggested by us”; turning, therefore, to advantage my 
Oxford education, I am convinced that according to the rules of 
logic, anything “‘suggested by us” will be good, and that it will 
be carried out by some government or other. But, it will be said, 
come to your point, what possible grievances can eldest sons have ? 
Are they not the favourites of Fortune? Have they not in prospect 
the privilege of sitting without election as hereditary legislators ? 
If Fortune has indeed selected us for her favourites, I wish she 
had taken the trouble to consult us as to the meaning of the word 
favour. Perhaps the indignant interjector will be surprised to 
learn that his pretended privilege is our genuine grievance. 

What are the possibilities for an eldest son? 

In the first place, he is allowed to become a public servant in the 
army, the navy, or the civil service, provided he can pass the 
necessary examinations. But, not to mention those obstinate 
youths who have no taste for any of these predestined professions, 
many eldest sons are by their faults quite unfitted for them. 

Some, for instance, actually cannot write an essay on Bacon in 
the style of Macaulay, and the head-quarter staff of the army 
naturally regard all such as totally unfit for a soldier’s career. 
The incapacity for the navy of the boy who occasionally makes 
mistakes in spelling requires no demonstration ; while for a 
diplomatic career it is well known that the knowledge of French, 
of German, or of Italian is a sine qué non, and that most of us 
have spent our youth in the failure to acquire Latin and Greek 
scholarship at some public school. 

When these careers have been exhausted there still remain 
three more open to us. Some may take orders, others may have 
opportunities of engaging profitably in the city, but the residue 
takes to politics. Curiously enough that residue is perfectly con- 
tented so long as its sphere of action remains the House of 
Commons. The individuals comprising it have probably taken 
immense pains to get there, and much extra parliamentary hard 
work is necessary for the retention of their seats. All this they 
deem a cheap price for the satisfaction of being in the House. 
What is that satisfaction when analysed? It is partly social 
pleasure; it is partly the sense of self-importance; it is largely 
that relief from boredom which only a constant occupation can 
give; but it is chiefly, and above all, the sense of reality, the 
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knowledge that in and around the institution of which you are a 
component part centres the life of the British Empire. There is 
no acting there, no dumb show, no stage figures. Every act, 
whether of wisdom or of folly, finds an echo somewhere, has some 
effect somehow. No Member of the House of Commons can be 
sufficiently foolish not to see its glaring faults, but much can be 
forgiven to an institution which offers so much work, so much 
interest, and so much excitement. 

Inextricably bound up with the impressions the life of the 
House of Commons leaves on a man are the engagements he is 
under to his party. The out-and-out party man has got to the 
point where the acts of his party are synonymous with good and 
those of his opponents with evil. This is carrying party spirit just 
a little too far; but when it is considered how bound up with the 
life of the English public school boy is the spirit of competition, 
how “to lick every other house” is the object of all his games, it 
is, perhaps, largely due to the perpetuation of this idea, of this 
most entrancing of all excitements, that a large class of men 
eagerly plunge into politics in this country, which in other countries 
studiously holds aloof from them. 

In the rivalries of public-school boys, every kick of the football, 
every stroke of the bat, has its effect upon the match. In the 
House of Commons every speech, every ministerial act, every’ 
division has its effect on the position of parties. There every 
bullet has its billet. In the House of Lords most bullets are 
homeless waifs and strays. Few questions are raised with a de- 
finite purpose ; still fewer pushed to a definite conclusion ; politics 
there wear a funereal and depressing garb; the party spirit con- 
tains no alcohol; none believes that anything said or done there 
will have much effect on anybody anywhere; a general sense of 
unreality pervades the whole. So much for the ordinary humdrum 
session. 

But when a great constitutional crisis comes, the occasion for 
the fulfilment of the highest duties of a second chamber, how 
do the bulk of the peers approach their task? As amateurs, un- 
accustomed to the daily turmoil of keen party politics, and, there- 
fore, without that self-assurance, that confidence in their own 
fitness for the duties in front of them, which habit alone can give, 
and which are absolutely necessary for the business-like and cool 
performance of their duties. Remember, Mr. Editor, I am not 
arguing for or against the House of Lords from the Constitutional 
point of view; this is but the confession of a future outcast. 

This, then, is our blessed “‘ privilege.” We are liable to be com- 
pelled to exchange what we most prize for what we least want. 
The antiquity and dignity and historical associations of the — 
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House of Lords are, no doubt, unique, but they are no exchange 
to young men for the life and power of the House of Commons. 
It is not easy to see the absolute wisdom of this compulsion. In 
the House of Commons they are learning all that is most suited 
to enable a man to become a useful factor in the political system 
of this country. In the House of Lords they have no such oppor- 
tunities. There a young man cannot speak, for no one will listen 
to him or report a line; he cannot listen and learn, because no 
one will make a speech. 

It certainly is an odd system which forcibly removes a man 
eager for hard work from a scene where time cannot be found for 
the work, to a scene where work cannot be found for the time. 

By the bye, what is the explanation of the apathy of the Lords ? 
The customary answer is, They have no power, they have no 
constituents to stir them up; Party spirit is dead there now the 
Liberals are so weak. 

I do not believe in these explanations. To my mind, following 
what I understand to have been Lord Rosebery’s idea in his recent 
speech, I believe that the Lords could make for themselves plenty 
of power of a certain kind without treading in the least on the toes 
of the Commons. Take one branch of influence, select com- 
mittees, those of the Lords are celebrated for their efficiency ; but 
why are there not more of them? Committees may be a wise or 
@ foolish system, but at any rate they make work and create 
influence; why, then, are the great bulk of inquiries left to the 
Commons to initiate ? 

Then as to the influence of constituents on the activity of 
Members of Parliament. This can be much overrated. It is not 
too much to say that the majority of questions taken up by private 
members are the interest of the individual man in each case, and 
are of no importance to his constituents. An illustration lies 
ready to hand. There are in the House of Commons a large 
number of members deeply interested in questions affecting the 
army and navy. It is the fact that the seats of these members 
would be quite unaffected if they never exhibited the smallest 
interest in any question of naval or military organization. Yet 
it is a matter of common knowledge that these gentlemen are so 
(properly) greedy of the time of the House for the discussion of 
these important subjects, that they will utilize with ease the greatest 
number of nights any Ministry can afford to put at their disposal. 

Now turn to the House of Lords. There are a great number of 
Peers interested in these same questions. The whole world of 
(House of Lords) time lies before them. Do they ever use it? At 
the most a desultory conversation two or three times a Session, 
commenced by a conscientious but inaudible old general, continued 
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by a persevering militia officer, and closed after three-quarters of 
an hour by an Under-Secretary not over conversant with his 
subject. Can any human being explain the why and wherefore of 
this difference ? 

For keen party spirit no doubt there must be a vigorous and 
militant opposition ; and I will concede at once that there is no 
immediate prospect of such an opposition in the House of Lords; 
but under these depressing circumstances why do not the majority 
show a little “‘ proper spirit” and pick a quarrel among them- 
selves? If they were brim full of the interest of politics as the 
‘House of Commons is, they would be certain to doso. Conservative 
leaders, no doubt, reasonably appreciate the value of discipline, 
but surely a little mutiny would be a healthier sign than the 
‘present apathy. 

A judge-advocate-general, answering a question in the House of 
‘Commons, draws a bigger cheer from his Party than does the 
Prime Minister of the country rising to make a great speech in 
the House of Lords. 

I am sure, Mr. Editor, that we have your sympathy. My 
confession is almost done. But one word more, and that as to the 
attitude of these unfortunate sons towards their fathers. I think 
they have the right to put them on their defence. Those fathers, 
who were “ born so,” or who have accepted peerages as the proper 
and accustomed sign of having reached the top of their professions, 
are ipso facto acquitted. But for those fathers who, having re- 
peatedly failed to enter the House of Commons, have, apparently, 
taken care that their sons shall fail to remain there, or, having 
bored the House of Commons all their lives, have arranged that the 
House of Lords shall bore their sons in revenge, what ought to be 
their fate ? 

Parricide (at the proper moment) might be immoral ; it would 
hardly be unjust. Now that convicts and other immoral persons 
are going to be expurgated from the House of Lords, a great 
inducement to this crime is held out. If the criminal knew exactly 
where to place his political sympathies and could induce the jury 
to return a verdict of manslaughter, ten years’ penal servitude 
would open the door to many seats in the House of Commons. 
Would ten years be too high a price to pay to escape a seat in the 
House of Lords and secure one in the House of Commons? This 
each individual must determine for himself. 


WoLMer. 
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Il. 
THE PATRIOTISM OF A HEREDITARY PEERAGE. 


Waist men of political position and influence are endeavouring 
to discredit the House of Lords in the eyes of the nation, it is. 
worth while to inquire to what extent, if any, the charges which 
are so freely made can be sustained. Its detractors, as a rule,. 
prefer dealing in generalities to pledging themselves to particulars, 


and, after their manner, they denounce the Peers as drones, who. 
pass their lives in idleness, as Sybarites, who care for nothing. 


but their own ease and pleasure. Let us, therefore, consider the 
connection of the Peerage with the various spheres of work in 
which men can serve their country and benefit mankind, and 
ascertain whether the nobility does, or does not, take its part in 
them. 

To begin with the army. From the earliest ages the profession 
of arms has been exceedingly popular amongst the members of 
noble families, so much so that to attempt to enumerate the scions 
of noble houses who have adopted the military profession, and to 
recount their various exploits, would far exceed the limits of an. 
article. It might, moreover, be contended that to show that the. 
younger members of the families of the nobility adopted, in large 
numbers, the profession of arms, would not be to prove that the 
Peers themselves did so. 

There will, therefore, be omitted all the names of younger sons 
of Peers, who did not themselves succeed to Peerages, as well as, 
-of course, all the names of those Peers who won their Peerages by 
successful military service. Many illustrious names will thus fail 


to appear, as those of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Raglan, 


who were younger sons of Peers as well as winners of Peerages; 


and those of the Duke of Marlborough and Lords Amherst, Cadogan, 


Clive, Clyde, Combermere, Gough, Hardinge, Harris, Hill, Keene, 


Lake, Vivian, and others forming the roll of Military Peerages, of 


which so many are already extinct. 


‘The most recently created military Peerage, that of Lord Wolseley, 
is, for the same reason, excluded. 


But the following statistics will abundantly prove that the. 


Peerage of the United Kingdom has figured most prominently 
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and most honourably in the military history of the country, and 
that the large number of living Peers who have served, or still 
serve, in the army, affords no ground for suggesting that the 
ancient valour and prowess of the class are on the wane. Though 
we deal for the most part with comparatively modern times, there 
are some families of an earlier period, whose military services 
have been so eminent as to demand some brief notice. Foremost 
in this survey must come the illustrious house of De Vere, for no 
less than eleven Earls of Oxford have served their country in the 
ranks of the army, viz. the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 
16th, 18th, 19th, and 20th Earls, and of these the 7th, 18th, and 
19th died in the field. This historic Earldom was created by the 
Empress Maud and confirmed by Henry II. in 1185. In 1702 died 
the last of the line, of whom Macaulay says: ‘ The noblest subject 
in England, and indeed, as Englishmen loved to say, the noblest 
subject in Europe was Aubrey de Vere, 20th and last of the Earls 
of Oxford.” From a numerical standpoint, the ancestors of Earl 
Delawarr should come next, for amongst them, ten Peers have 
served their country in military capacities, and many of them with 
very great distinction. Of the noble and famous house of Fitzalan, 
seven Earls of Arundel were soldiers, as were also a like number of 
the Earls of Essex, a title held in succession by the great families 
of Mandeville, Bohun, and Bourchier. Of the house of Cathcart 
five Peers have served in the army, the representatives of five 
successive generations—the 8th Baron, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces in America; the 9th, a Lieutenant-General and Aide- 
de-Camp to the Duke of Cumberland at the battle of Fontenoy; the 
10th, Commander-in-Chief of the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807 ; 
the 11th (and 2nd Earl) Colonel of the First Dragoon Guards, and 
the present and 8rd Earl. 

Of the Stanhopes, Earls of Harrington, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Earls all attained high military rank. Of the ancestors of the 
present Lord Lindsay, the 8rd, 4th, 6th, 8th, and 9th Earls were 
in the army; the 4th commanded the Black Watch, gained great 
distinction in the French and Turkish wars, and died of a wound 
received at the battle of Krotzka; the 8th was distinguished for the 
reduction of Coorg in India, and saw forty-four years of active 
service in almost every quarter of the globe; whilst the ro- 
mantic career of Henry, 9th Earl of Lindsay, contains many 
incidents of great interest, especially at the present time. In 
Anderson’s Scottish Nation, Vol. I., we read of him that being sent 
to Persia to organize the artillery, his gallantry, his unrivalled 
feats of daring, combined with his gigantic stature, being 6 ft. 7 in. 
in height, obtained for him great celebrity. On one occasion, 
during the hostilities with Russia, the Russians took advantage of 
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his absence from the camp to carry off his six brass guns. Major 
Lindsay, on his return, seeing, by the aid of his field-glass, his 
eannon in front of the Russian lines, harnessed his horses, 
galloped across te intervening plain, cut down the guards, and 
brought off his guns in the face of the whole Russian army. 

Of the house of Forbes, the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and present Earls of 
Granard all attained high military rank, whilst of the elder branch 
of the family, represented by the present Lord Forbes, four Barons 
were in the army, the 18th having been in the Coldstreams at the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

The ancient Barony of Fitzwalter, now dormant, has, during its 
tenure by the three families of Fitzwalter, Ratcliffe, and Mildmay, 
given many soldiers to the State—the 8rd, 4th, and 7th Barons 
of the Fitzwalter family, and the 8rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th of the 
Ratcliffes. Of the Scropes of Bolton the 8rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
Lords were in the army. Of the Barons Scales, the 8rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 7th were soldiers. Of the Mowbrays the 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 8th 
(2nd Duke of Norfolk), and 10th Barons. Of the Barony of 
Stafford the 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 6th, and 7th Lords. Of the Barons 
Grey de Wilton, the 8rd, 5th, 8th, and 18th, of whom the last was 
esteemed the greatest soldier of the nobility of his time, and 
attained the rank of Field-Marshal. Of the Barons Ferrers, the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Lords Ferrers of Groby, and the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 5th Lords Ferrers of Chartley. Of the Lords Torphichen, the 
7th, 9th, 11th, and present Lords. Of the Lords Sinclair three 
besides the present holder of the title. Of the Lords Elphinstone, 
the 2nd, 12th, 18th, and 14th. Of the Lords Westmorland, the 
7th, 11th, and present Earls, of whom the 7th was a Lieutenant- 
General under the Duke of Marlborough, and the present Lord, 
aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan in the Crimea. 

In the great historic battles which are amongst the most con- 
spicuous landmarks in our national history, the Peerage is always 
found to be well and honourably represented. In the battle of 
Cregy appear the names of between twenty and thirty of the 
English nobility. Asa proof of the ever-changing, and therefore 
non-exclusive, character of the Peerage, is the fact that, of this 
splendid contingent, there appear, in the Peerage of the present 
day, but four of these original titles. Of these, only one is re- 
presented in the direct male line, and three in the female line. 
The Barony of West, conferred, by writ of summons to Parliament, 
on Sir Thomas West in 1842, has continued in his heirs, in the 
direct male line, through nineteen generations, and is now repre- 
sented by Earl Delawarr, who is, therefore, a direct descendant 
in the male line of Thomas, 2nd Lord West, one of the heroes 
of Crecy. Lord Delawarr is also a direct descendant, in the female 
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line, of John, 2nd Lord Delawarr, who was in the van of the 
division commanded by the Black Prince on that day, and in 
whose Barony that of West became merged in 1426. Of the other 
two surviving titles, the present Lord de Ros represents in the 
female line, William, 4th Lord de Ros, who had the distin- 
guished honour of being, with other noblemen, at the head of the 
second division of the English army; and Lady Willoughby de 
Eresby represents John William, 2nd Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
who was also one of the commanders of the second line. It so 
happens that on the roll of the present Peerage there is a Wil- 
loughby, a direct descendant of the 2nd Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, in the person of Lord Middleton. Of the rest, all are 
‘gone, and, except in a few instances, in which they have been 
adopted by subsequently ennobled families, their titles are for- 
gotten and unknown. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Ten years later the battle of Poictiers again brought to the front 
the martial spirit of the English nobility. Of the heroes of Crecy, 
the Earls of Oxford, Salisbury, and Warwick were again prominent 
figures, as were the 3rd Lords Willoughby de Eresby, Delawarr, 
and Burghersh, whose fathers, as before mentioned, were at Crecy. 
There, too, were the Earl of Suffolk (2nd Lord Ufford), James 
Lord Audley, the 4th Lord Berkeley, who was wounded in the 
engagement, Lords Cherlton, Aton, Panmure, Archdeckne, St. 
Arnaud, and Tibetot. Of these titles all are dormant or extinct 
except those of Willoughby de Eresby and Delawarr, as already 
described. That of Berkeley may be, perhaps, excepted, the 
Barony having been, according to some authorities, succeeded to 
by James Berkeley, grandson of the 4th Lord, and, according to 
others, newly created in his person. Whichever it may be, the 
Barony enjoyed by the grandson devolved in the direct male line 
on the 6th and late Earl of Berkeley, uncle of the present owner 
of the title, the Baroness Berkeley. 

In the splendid victory on the plains of Azincour, or Agincourt, 
‘a8 it is more familiarly known, the English army and their leaders 
exhibited the same undaunted courage. Intercepted as they were 
by the whole French army, wasted with sickness and fatigue, and 
with their supplies cut off, their victory over a force four times as 
numerous as their own, stands out as one of the most brilliant 
achievements of our military history. In this battle fell the 2nd 
Duke of York and the 8rd Earl of Suffolk, and amongst other 
commanders present were the 2nd Earl of Northumberland, the 
5th Lord Northwode, all four titles long since extinct, and the 6th 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 

Passing on to more modern times, the glories of the Peninsular 
War are so centred in the name of Wellesley, himself member of 
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a noble family, that the services of those in subordinate commands 
are thrown somewhat into the shade. But for the purposes of 
this Review we may call forward such men as the 8th Marquis of 
Tweeddale, who was aide-de-camp to Wellesley during the Penin- 
sular War, was wounded at the battle of Busaco, and was after- 
wards promoted to the rank of Field-Marshal ; the 8rd Marquis of 
Londonderry, Colonel of the 2nd Life Guards, and one of the 
most trusted companions-in-arms of the Great Duke, to whose 
Knighthood of the Garter he eventually succeeded ; the 2nd Earl 
of Uxbridge, the gallant leader of the cavalry brigade under Sir 
John Moore, who was taken prisoner near the Agueda when 
Lord Wellesley’s second in command; Sir John Hope, 4th Earl of 
Hopetoun, Colonel of the 42nd Regiment, who for his gallant 
conduct was created a Peer of the United Kingdom by the title of 
Baron Niddry; the 8rd Earl of Kenmare, who served in the Pen- 
insula with the 40th Regiment ; the 21st Lord Dacre, father of the 
present Peer, and Colonel of the 31st Regiment; the 4th Earl of 
Fife, who, going to the Peninsula as a volunteer, was wounded at 
the battle of Talavera, and again at the storming of Fort Mata- 
gorda, near Cadiz; and the 8rd Lord Hotham. 

On the Field of Waterloo, seventy years ago, with the army 
of the Great Duke was that distinguished soldier, the 2nd Earl 
of Uxbridge, of whom it is universally admitted that, next to 
Wellington, the victory was more indebted to him than to any 
other of the warriors of that memorable day. Lord Uxbridge, 
afterwards 1st Marquis of Anglesey, led the united British, Hano- 
verian and Belgian horse, and towards the close of the battle was 
wounded severely in the right leg, which it was eventually found 
necessary to amputate. 

There also shared in the glories of that day the 5th Duke of 
Richmond, father of the present Duke; the 9th Earl of Mar and 
14th Lord Erskine ; the 9th Earl of Dalhousie, Colonel of the 26th 
Regiment ; the 18th Lord Forbes, father of the present Peer, who 
was in the Colstream Guards; the 6th Lord Rokeby, who was also 
at the battle of Quatre Bras; with the 2nd Guards, the 38rd Lord 
Grantley, who was wounded during the engagement, and who 
had a short time previously also been present at Quatre Bras; and 
the 38rd Lord Hotham. 

Passing now to the Crimean War, there are still living seven 
Peers who took part in the great struggle with Russia. 1, Lord 
Westmorland, who was in the Punjaub campaign, and was bearer 
of the despatches announcing the battle of the Alma; 2, Lord 
Roden, who was at the battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and 
Inkerman; 38, Lord Erroll, who was severely wounded at the 
Alma; 4, General Lord Lucan, Colonel of the 1st Life Guards, 
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who commanded the cavalry division in the war, was at the storm- 
ing of the heights of the Alma, at Balaclava, where he was 
wounded, at Inkerman, and at the siege of Sebastopol; 5, Lord 
Orkney, who was a Captain in the 71st Highland Light Infantry at 
the siege of Sebastopol; 6, Lord Kingsale, late of the 47th Regi- 
ment; and 7, Lord Hylton, formerly of the 4th Light Dragoons, 
who was at the Alma, Inkerman, and Balaclava. One peerage 
represented there, that of Lord Rokeby, the 6th and last Baron, 
who was in command of the first division, became extinct at his 
death. Three other Crimean Peers have passed away: the 6th 
Lord Delawarr, a Major-General ; the 7th Lord Cardigan, Colonel 
of the 11th Hussars; and the 4th Lord Avonmore, who was @ 
Major in the Royal Artillery, and whose son, the 5th Viscount, a 
Captain in the 37th Regiment, died last year in the Soudan. 

Not only has the Peerage afforded a long array of names of those 
who have served in the Army, but from them might be formed a 
goodly list of those who have died for their country, whether in 
actual engagement, or from the effect of wounds, or through the 
scourges and exposure incidental to campaigning. Amongst them, 
not already mentioned, are the 2nd Earl of Carlingford, whose 
Viscounty of Taaffe is now represented by Viscount Taaffe, Prime 
Minister of Austria, the 8th Lord Cathcart who died at Dominica 
on his way out to take command of the land forces designed to 
operate against Cartagena, the 7th Lord Colville who was 
killed at the siege of Cartagena, the 8rd Viscount Downe at 
the battle of Campen, the 7th Earl Dundonald at the siege of 
Louisberg, the 2nd Lord Elphinstone, the 2nd Earl Forfar, the 
8rd Viscount Howe, who fell at Ticonderoga, the 4th Lord Mowbray 
in Turkey, the 2nd Earl Rochford (the bearer of the despatches 
announcing the victory at Blenheim), at the battle of Almanza, 
and, in the present year, the 4th Viscount St. Vincent, who was 
killed at Abu Klea, and Lord Avonmore already mentioned. 

It has already been recorded how Lords Berkeley, Tweeddale, 
Fife, Uxbridge, Grantley, and the present Lord Erroll were wounded, 
and to these may be added an illustrious contemporary of Marl- 
borough’s, William, 6th Lord North, who served under the Duke 
in all his campaigns, and had his right hand shot off at the battle 
of Blenheim, the 4th Marquis of Lothian, who was wounded at 
the battle of Fontenoy, and the 2nd Lord Howden, at the battle 
of Navarino and again at the siege of Antwerp. 

Amongst the Field-Marshals who were Peers by inheritance, 
besides Lords Arundel, Uxbridge, Tweeddale, and Grey de Wilton, 
already referred to, are the 8rd Earl Harcourt, who died in 1830, 
and the 2nd Viscount Shannon, both extinct titles; the 2nd 
Duke of Argyll, who was the first and only Duke of Greenwich ; 
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the 6th Earl and 1st Marquis of Drogheda, Lord Howard de 
Walden ; the 8rd Viscount Molesworth, aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Marlborough, whose life he saved at the battle of Ramillies ; the 
8rd Duke of Richmond, the 2nd Earl Stair, who served as 
brigadier at the battle of Oudenarde in 1708, and was selected as 
the bearer of the despatches announcing that famous victory, and 
afterwards commander of the forces on the Rhine, and second in 
command under King George II. at the battle of Dettingen ; and 
the 4th Viscount and 1st Marquis Townshend, who was present at 
the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Laffeldt, and, as second 
in command at the siege of Quebec, received the surrender of the 
town after the death of the gallant Wolfe. . 

Amongst other eminent soldiers, taking them in alphabetical 
order, are the 8rd Earl of Albemarle, who was at Fontenoy, the 
2nd Earl Cornwallis, the 5th Duke of Gordon, Colonel of the Scots 
Fusiliers, the 2nd Lord Haversham, the 2nd Earl Hyndford, 
Brigadier-General, the 8rd Duke of Marlborough, Brigadier- 
General, who commanded a brigade of Guards at the battle of 
Dettingen, and was in command of the land forces in an expedition 
against the French colonies, the 2nd Viscount Mountjoy, the 2nd 
Duke of Ormonde who destroyed the French and Spanish fleets in 
the harbour of Vigo in 1745, the 2nd Lord Tyrawley, a General 
in Queen Anne’s wars. Of the present Peerage no fewer than 
85 members have served in the Army, a number probably unsus- 
pected by most persons. 

There are, besides, many who have served in the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and of these some conspicuous names 
readily present themselves, such as Lord Elcho, now Lord Wemyss. 
Amongst the younger sons and brothers of Peers, there are to be 
found in the pages of the Peerage of the last 200 years thousands 
of soldiers. There are, too, many instances in the military pro- 
fession of heirs apparent and heirs presumptive to Peerages, who 
have not lived to succeed to titles. To mention but one of the 
former, the Marquis of Granby, eldest son of the 38rd Duke of 
Rutland, was a most distinguished soldier, and was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces during the seven years 
war with Germany. 

He predeceased the Duke nine years, and so never became a 
Peer. 

No better testimony to the continued and vigorous existence of 
the military spirit among the nobility of the present day could 
be found than that presented by a recent Military Tournament. 
The competition in which the public took, perhaps, the chief 
interest, was the contest known as cleaving the Turk’s head or 
“heads and posts.” The competitors galloped down the length of 
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the hall, and, in the course of their ride, had to strike at three 
Turks’ heads, and point at two rings and a large ball on a post, 
jumping, in the middle of the hall, a hedge of considerable height. 
Of the fourteen competitors, five officers in the first run performed 
all the feats in dashing style, and were loudly applauded. Of these 
five, two only—Captain the Earl of Harrington of the Cheshire 
Yeomanry, and Major Lord Kilmarnock of the Royal Horse Guards 
—succeeded in repeating the feat of obtaining the fullest possible 
score. So that in this test of horsemanship, agility and skill, a 
present Peer and a future Peer beat all the Commoners who con- 
tended against them. It is more than probable that, in any feat 
requiring manliness and vigour, they would be able to give a very 
good account of any number of the detractors of their Order who 
find amusement in going about the country declaring that the 
House of Lords is a pack of old women. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patrié mori is a sentiment shared as 
fully by the nobility of these realms as by the commonalty. Long 
may it remain so. The navy offers, as compared with the army, 
few opportunities of distinction. England has produced few more 
daring and adventurous spirits than Thomas Cochrane, 10th Lord 
Dundonald, the lustre of whose fame, so dimmed by his contem- 
poraries, has, by posterity, been restored to the brightness which 
is its due. The chief cause of his disgrace is of particular interest 
at this time, when the administration and efficiency of the navy 
have been so loudly called in question. It was owing to Lord 
Cochrane’s vigorous attack on the abuses of naval administration 
that he made himself so obnoxious to the Government, by whom he 
was superseded and oppressed in every possible way. Driven by 
these persecutions from his country, he gave his services to foreign 
navies, and had a large share in the establishment of the Republic 
of Chili and the Empire of Brazil. During his absence, public 
opinion had been gradually awakened to the fact that he had been 
unjustly treated, and, on his return, his naval rank was restored 
to him. Another great naval commander, and one upon whom 
good fortune never turned her back, was Admiral Lord Howe, 
among whose achievements may be mentioned the relief of Gib- 
raltar in 1782, effected against the combined fleets of the enemy, 
and his brilliant victory over the French when in command of the 
Channel Fleet in 1794. This century has seen some fifty Peers in 
the navy. Amongst them have been the 3rd Lord Carysfort who 
distinguished himself on the Nile and at Trafalgar, the 7th Lord 
Northesk who was 3rd in command at Trafalgar, and the 8th Lord 
Waldegrave. 

Let us next take a brief survey of the achievements of Peers in 
the field of politics. In the last 130 years the Peerage has contri- 
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buted fifteen Prime Ministers : the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Bute, 
Lord Rockingham, Lord Shelburne, the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Guildford (as Lord North), the Duke of Portland, Lord Liverpool, 
Lord Goderich, Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Lord Derby, Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord Palmerston—an Irish peer—and Lord Salisbury ; also 45 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries for Foreign Affairs, 9 Presidents 
of the Board of Trade, and 4 Chancellors of the Exchequer. In the 
last 100 years 8 Peers have been First Lords of the Admiralty ; 
and in this century 12 Peers have been Secretaries of State and 
Under Secretaries for War, 11 Secretaries of State for the Colonies, 
7 Secretaries of State for the Home Department, and 9 Post- 
masters-General. In the twenty-seven years which have elapsed 
since the appointment of a Secretary of State for India, the Peerage 
has supplied 4 Secretaries and 2 Under Secretaries, the present 
Duke of Argyll, and the present Lords Salisbury, Ripon, Derby, 
Kimberley, and Harris. Of the Premierships, those of Lords Grey, 
Melbourne, and Palmerston are, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
for services rendered to thejcountry. Parliamentary Reform and 
the abolition of slavery were the greatest achievements of Lord 
Grey’s Ministry. 

Lord Melbourne’s great administrative abilities were developed 
during his tenure of the office of Home Secretary in Lord Grey’s 
Ministry during very critical times. He became Prime Minister 
in July 1834, on Lord Grey’s resignation, and, though he gave 
place in December of that year to Sir Robert Peel, on the latter’s 
resignation in the following April he became again Premier. It 
was during this administration that Her Majesty came to the 
throne, and the harmony of the relations which have since existed 
between the Crown, the Parliament, and the People, and the 
unwavering attachment of Her Majesty to constitutional principles 
afford no mean testimony to the ability and the integrity of the 
Minister. Lord Palmerston’s great services to his country began 
with his nearly twenty years tenure of the office of Secretary of 
State for War, which commenced under the Premiership of Mr. 
Perceval and continued during those of Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Goderich, and the Duke of Wellington. On the 
death of Canning, Lord Palmerston was recognized as the greatest 
master of Foreign Affairs. In 1830 he became Foreign Secretary, 
which position he retained until 1841 with the exception of the 
brief Peel Administration already mentioned. This was the period 
of his greatest triumphs, his administration at the Foreign Office 
being marked by so comprehensive a grasp of the intricacies of 
diplomacy, and by such dignity and firmness as to win for his 
country the respect and admiration of foreign nations. The esta- 
blishment of the Kingdom of Belgium, and the Quadruple Alliance 
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owed much to Palmerston. From 1846 to 1851 he was again at 
the Foreign Office under Lord John Russell, and had to deal with 
the Continental Revolutions of 1848, and the wars of Italy and 
Hungary. In February 1855 he became Prime Minister, and 
successfully carried out the policy which resulted in the fall of 
Sebastopol in September of that year. In February 1858 he 
resigned, but became again Prime Minister in June 1859, and 
so remained until his death in October 1865, fifty-eight years after 
entering upon official life. During his latter Premiership, he 
directed our policy through the Italian War, the American War, 
and the Polish insurrection. He was Prime Minister for a greater 
number of years than any man in this century except Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Gladstone, and during his long political career he 
attained an extraordinary popularity which never deserted him. 

Turning to our great dependency of India, what splendid ser- 
vices have been rendered there by Peers! The name of Corn- 
wallis will be ever memorable for the invasion of Mysore and the 
submission of Tippoo Sahib; that of his successor, Wellesley, 
for the siege of Seringapatam, and the successful termination of 
the desperate wars which took place during his Viceroyalty, as 
well as for his great political and administrative reforms; and 
that of Canning for the conspicuous ability, moderation, and firm- 
ness displayed during the great mutiny. Great and stirring are 
the associations and the memories which are gathered round such 
names as these, and rightly has there been extended to them 
the respect and the gratitude of a nation. 

Nor must we overlook the eminent services of the Peerage in 
Ireland, often during periods of great difficulty and responsibility. 
The great popularity of such men as Lords Anglesey, Carlisle, and 
Eglinton, each of whom was twice appointed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy, was sufficient proof of the success of their administrations, 
In more trying times, how valuable were the services of Lord Corn- 
wallis, whose energy and firmness in dealing with the great 
rebellion were so tempered with justice and discretion, that he 
gained for himself the goodwill of the people; and again of Lord 
Wellesley, whose wisdom and impartiality during the religious 
troubles of his administration were so conspicuous. 

Amongst Peers of this century, who have held Indian and 
Colonial governorships, are the 2nd Lord Belmore, Governor of 
Jamaica; the present Lord, Governor of New South Wales; the 
present Duke of Buckingham, Governor of Madras; the 2nd 
Lord Canterbury, Governor of Victoria ; the present Lord Carring- 
ton, Governor of New South Wales; the present Lord Dufferin, 
Governor of Canada and Viceroy of India: the 18th Lord 
Elphinstone, Governor of Madras and of Bombay; the present 
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Lord Falkland, Governor of Bombay; the 2nd Lord Gosford, 
Governor of Canada; the 8rd Lord Harris, Governor of Madras; 
the 2nd Lord Mulgrave, Governor of Jamaica ; the present Lord 
Napier, Governor of Madras; the present Lord Normanby, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, and Governor of New Zealand, 
Queensland, and Victoria; the present Lord Reay, Governor of 
Bombay ; the 4th Duke of Richmond, Governor of Canada, where 
he died; the 8rd Lord Sligo, Governor of Jamaica ; the 7th Lord 
Torrington, Governor of Ceylon; and the 8th Lord Tweeddale, 
Governor of Madras. Among diplomatists of this century are 
Lord Auckland, the 2nd Lord Bloomfield, Ambassador to the 
Courts of Russia, Prussia, and Austria; the 10th Lord Cath- 
cart, Ambassador to Russia; Lord Churchill, the 2nd Lord 
Clancarty, Minister at the Hague; the 14th Lord Clanricarde, 
Ambassador to Russia; the 8rd Lord Clanwilliam, Minister 
at Berlin; Lord Dufferin, Ambassador to St. Petersburg and to 
Constantinople, and Special Commissioner in Egypt; the 2nd 
Lord Cowley, who, during forty-three years of diplomatic service, 
was Minister at Frankfort and to the Germanic Confederation, 
Ambassador to the French Republic, Joint Plenipotentiary with 
Lord Clarendon at the Conference of Paris, when he signed the 
treaty of peace with Russia, Plenipotentiary at Paris, where he 
signed the treaty of peace with Persia, and Joint Plenipotentiary 
with Cobden, with whom he signed at Paris the treaty of com- 
merce between England and France; the 2nd Lord Dunfermline, 
Minister at the Hague; the 7th Lord Elgin, Ambassador to 
Turkey ; the 4th Lord Holland, Minister in Turkey ; the late Lord 
Howard de Walden, Minister at Brussels; the 2nd Lord Howden, 
who in 1827 was charged with a special mission to Egypt to 
prevent the intervention of Mehemet Ali in the war between the 
Porte and Greece, and, in the same year, with a mission to treat 
for the evacuation of the Morea by the Egyptian troops, and was 
Minister to the Emperor of Brazil and to the Queen of Spain; 
Lord Kimberley, Minister to the Emperor of all the Russias ; the 8rd 
Lord Londonderry, Ambassador at Vienna; Lord Lothian, who was 
present during the operations in Persia in 1857 ; the late Lord Lyons, 
who, after several years service in Greece and Italy, signed in 1862, 
as Minister at Washington, the treaty with the United States for the 
suppression of the slave trade, was Ambassador to the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte, to the Emperor of the French, and afterwards to. 
the French Republic ; the 8rd Lord Melbourne, Minister at Vienna ; 
the 2nd Lord Mulgrave, Ambassador to France; Lord Napier, 
Minister to the United States and the Hague, and Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg and Berlin ; Lord Northbrook, Special Commissioner 
in Egypt; the 2nd Lord Ponsonby, Ambassador to Constantinople 
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and Vienna ; the 8rd Duke of Richmond, Ambassador to France ; the 
8rd and the 4th Lords St. Germans, Lord Sheffield, Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, who was on the special mission to the Danubian 
Provinces in 1856; the 6th Lord Strangford, Minister to Portugal 
and Sweden, and Ambassador to the Porte and Russia; Lord 
Thurlow, the 11th Lord Westmorland, Minister to Prussia and 
Ambassador to Austria during the Viennese Conferences ; and the 
14th Lord Zouche, Joint Commissioner at the Conference of 
Erzeroum. Amongst men of science are found several Peers who, 
during this century, have won for themselves distinction, such as 
the 8rd Earl Stanhope, the 9th Earl Dundonald, the 8rd Earl 
Rosse, the great astronomer ; the late and present Earls Crawford 
and Balcarres, and the present Lord Rayleigh. 

Noble pensioners and sinecurists are often accused of being 
more unscrupulous and rapacious than those of any other class, 
yet what more noble instance of self-denial and patriotism could 
be found than that of Lord Camden, who for nearly thirty years 
resigned his income as teller of the Exchequer to the total amount 
of over a quarter of a million of money ? 

There are, too, amongst living Peers, many whose interest in 
the social and political problems of their time is appreciated by 
the country. Is no value attached to the services of such a 
philanthropist as the late Lord Shaftesbury, and are the services of 
followers in his footsteps, such as Lord Aberdeen and Lord Braba- 
zon unappreciated ? Are the brilliant abilities of such men as the 
present Prime Minister and the Duke of Argyll, the devotion to 
duty of such as Lords Spencer and Carnarvon, the industry and 
public spirit of such as Lord Granville, the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Kimberley, and Lord Northbrook—are those of no service to 
the country? If ever the time arrives when the public confidence 
in the Peerage, as a class, has ceased to exist, we may be sure that 
it will have been forfeited by a general selfishness and indolence, 
of which there are, at present, no signs. There are, on the con- 
trary, abundant proofs that many are actuated by an earnest 
desire to do their duty in life, and not to be mere laudatores 
temporis acti—men seeking to crown themselves with the laurels 
which have been gained by others. 


A. Burney. 
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WOMAN IN THE LABOUR MARKET. 


Mr. Water Besant’s able and sympathetic paper on ‘The 
Endowment of the Daughter,” which appeared in Longman in 
April, touches on one of the greatest problems of this latter half of 
our century, a problem of which we have neither heard the first nor 
the last. Mr. Besant is, I am sure, very far from claiming to have 
uttered le dernier mot on the subject, his article being merely a 
suggestion as to how woman’s lot might be alleviated in the stage 
of evolution which she has reached. Yet the writer touches of 
necessity on some deep economic laws, in some points with true 
insight, without, I venture to think, placing before our mind the 
two laws which directly affect all who labour and indirectly all 
who do not: I mean the population question, and the right of every 
individual to perform some service to society as a return for the 
great benefits he has received. With his utmost endeavour, he 
will hardly repay the innumerable gifts showered on him and his. 

I take it to be a fundamental error to assert that “it is a shame 
that a lady should have to stand in the labour-market for hire like 
a milkmaid.” I believe that those who think, and especially who 
advance such doctrine as this derogate from their character as 
social reformers, and indeed, are engaged in sowing tares among 
the wheat of our advancing civilization. Such a theory is incom- 
patible with its development, and is calculated to produce fatal 
results in the minds of those women who are slowly coming to the 
eonclusion—the inevitable conclusion—that labour must be by all 
for all, that even a “lady” can be no exception to the economic 
law. Let us examine briefly the fallacies that seem to lie hidden 
in Mr. Besant’s chivalrous but untenable proposition. 

First, there is a difference between a “lady” and a ‘“‘ woman,’ 
perhaps one analogous to the difference between an “ Esq.” and a 
‘“‘Mr.,” intangible, difficult to define, but nevertheless real and 
existing. The writer is too broad-minded, has too firm a grasp of 
our social conditions to make the “lady” depend on birth for her 
elaim to the title; no, a lady is a woman of culture, intelligence 
and refinement. And this is well, for the line is difficult to draw, 
unstable, and unreliable when completed. The wife of the mayor 
in a large town, some man who has been diligent and successful 
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in business, is often inferior in all-three respects to the maids who 
perform the service in his worship’s house. If he is fit to “stand 
before kings ”’ for his diligence, it is often remarked with truth that 
she is fit to stand before the wash-tub. Surely this distinction 
savours of an old stage of our history with which we should now 
have done: the knight will fight to the death for the ‘‘ lady” of 
his own rank; he will ruthlessly seduce or disdainfully pass by the 
woman connected with the ceorl. Even so in these dastard new 
times, in this age of flunkeyism, as Carlyle calls it, will the young 
dandy give up his seat in the tram to the elegantly dressed lady of 
his own class, perhaps the only individual in the tram whose 
exemption from labour of any kind will permit her to stand without 
much fatigue. Will he give that seat to the careworn woman of 
the people, who has worked hard all day and has entered the tram 
with a baby in one arm and a message-basket on the other ? 
Happy is she if paterfamilias, whose ideas are broader and deeper 
than our young dandy’s, offers his place to a woman only. 

No; if we are going to theorize on the position of woman, it must 
be as woman, and that alone. 

Secondly, does not the idea that a lady must not descend to the 
labour market imply tacitly that her dignity suffers thereby ? 
Work, which is man’s salvation, perhaps the only salvation he 
will ever know, will soil woman’s hand; it may be “‘ unsex” her, 
whatever that may mean. ‘“‘ Labour,” says the great prophet of 
the nineteenth century, ‘‘ Noble Labour, is yet to be the king of the 
earth, and sit on the highest throne.” We must, therefore, inquire 
if woman’s physical organization and her force of intelligence are 
such as to excuse her from rendering her fair share to the world’s 
markets. Do these form an adequate exemption? The bare idea at 
once makes us remember that they do not in the case of ‘‘ woman,” 
whatever they may do for the “‘lady.”” Women work at the pit- 
brow sorting coal; they toil in shop and factory among dangerous 
chemicals and explosives; they make bolts, nuts, rivets, and many 
things the mere enumeration of which is wearisome. Let us here 
admit once for all that the wife and mother is a labourer in the 
world’s great market, one who has to work very hard and very long, 
often with less of a reward than her unmarried sister can claim. 
Our question will then narrow and simplify itself to: ‘‘ Shall the 
unmarried woman, whilst awaiting matrimony, take up some work 
and do it hopefully and heartily, not knowing but that matrimony 
may never be hers, that her work may prove the solace and 
strength of a lonely life. The formation of a noble, all-round, self- 
reliant character in woman demands work for development ; 
thereby its weaknesses become gradually strengthened, its cru- 
dities ripen, its angularities disappear before friction, its shallows 
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deepen, its aims heighten. ‘“ We demand the right to labour,” 
said recently an army of unemployed working-men, who went to 
the Government offices in Downing Street, seeking work from the 
State. And women may demand it too; indeed, many have 
obtained their demand, and work earnestly, if not happily. 

Mrs. Browning puts woman’s case thus: 


Get leave to work 
In this world,—'tis the best gift you get at all; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 
Then men in benediction. God says ‘“ Sweat 
For foreheads,” men say ‘‘ crowns”; and so we are crowned, 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 
Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work ; 
Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get. 

Do men realise how women spend the day when the street-door 
closes after them in the morning? The wasted time, the lengthy 
conversations about petty trifles, the discussions about the depth 
of a kilting, the too frequent bickerings as to which shall do the 
small amount of work that is to be done, the not uncommon 
neglect of its performance in a family of several girls, the one 
over-worked domestic acting as scape-goat when the neglect is 
discovered ; all these are well-known phases of domestic economy, 
phases which often end in insufferable weariness of home and a 
longing for defined work expected and exacted of the worker. 

A third fallacy is contained in the statement that ‘‘it is a shame 
that a lady should ever have to stand in the labour market for 
hire”: it demands from parents duties and cares which are end- 
less, or at least terminate only with parents’ lives. Society has a 
right to claim from parents certain duties towards children, which, 
when they for some weighty reason fail to render, Society itself steps 
in and performs the obligations that the bestowal of life entails. 
Roughly speaking, these obligations are food, shelter, clothing and 
care during infancy; plus a certain amount of education during 
childhood ; when that education shall be completed, the fitting of 
the child for some occupation by which he shall himself gain his 
bread. He is a bad parent who omits any one of these duties. If 
he fail to perform the first two obligations, Society punishes him 
as one who breaks her laws and the laws of nature. Will anyone 
pretend that he who fails to fit his child for an occupation is not 
equally criminal ? Out of a hundred thoughtful men I do not 
think more than one will be found who will deny a father’s duty 
even to his girls in this respect. The theory is admirable, but, as 
Mr. Besant asks, where is the practice? I enter an emphatic 
protest against the criminality of the man who neglects to train his 
daughters to work, and who, by an untimely death, leaves them 
a burden to the community. I appeal to the formation of public 
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opinion on a subject of vast importance to its members. The 
more persons there are who fail to render service to Society, the 
harder must those labour who are left to do the service. From 
this there can be no escape. There is no enchantment by which 
houses, furniture, clothes, food can spring up from the dust ready 
for use by Society’s idlers. You who have no unmarried daughters 
idling away their best days, you who have placed yours suitably 
and sensibly in ranks of labour which they have selected, do you 
imagine that this question is of no importance to you? You 
maintain these just as surely as you maintain the poor in the 
Union. 

But grave as a parent’s duties are, surely there is some end to 
them. If he fail to marry his daughters, is a man bound to 
support them all his life? Yes; if he does not fit them for work, 
he is so bound, and not only so, but bound to leave provision for 
them after his death. The painful compromise effected by some 
men cannot but call forth reflections on its immorality. They 
admit the theory, they reject its application. Surely the logic of 
what is advocated is rigorous and inexorable! No, there is one 
loop-hole ; the daughter may marry. Chance may relieve a parent 
of an otherwise too palpable duty, and chance may be blamed if 
trust in matrimony fail of success. If a spendthrift trust in chance, 
say gambling or betting, for the repayment of a debt he has incurred, 
or money he has diverted to his own uses, we do not hesitate to 
call him hard names; the failure of chance to further his original 
intentions does not exonerate his failure to meet undoubted liability. 
In dealing with chance we shall do well to take the odds against 
ourselves, none the less because the debt is a moral one. 

The excuses the average individual can invent to escape an 
onerous duty are manifold. ‘Let the chances,” it is said, 
* against matrimony be equal, and they are not more than equal, 
if I fit my daughter for a profession and she finally marry, my 
outfit is wasted.” Everybody knows examples of well-educated 
women whose education, long and expensive, has received its 
finishing touches at an English college or in a foreign school, and 
who have married at one-and-twenty. These serve as stock 
examples for people whose dull moral eye cannot see a duty large 
as life itself. But can it not be shown that the education so 
expended has been neither lost to the father, the individual, nor 
the community? The father has neither gained nor lost, he has 
simply insured himself against further obligation ; the individual 
has gained; and the community, well knowing that “brains are be- 
gotten, not made,” profits by a generation increasing in intelligence 
and foresight. Let us rejoice when such of our women marry, 
for it proves that some of our young men have sense enough to 
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pass by the great army of the incapable and select one who had 
the thought in her heart to do well. 

I take it that few healthy-minded persons will object to 
woman working. Mr. Besant’s words, though he does not say so 
directly, point to a real appreciation of the work they have done in 
the past and to encouragement for what they will yet do; indeed, 
the endowment he urges on parents is to be largely used as prepara- 
tion for future work, adjustment of old harness and purchase of 
new. No; the real crux is the descent into the labour market, 
odious Augean stable, where worth, capacity, and fitness have to 
compete against necessity, want, destitution, improvidence, in- 
temperance of every kind. Horrible struggle where, if those had 
to contend against these, we should know on which side to place 
our sympathies ; but, no—they are intermingled, intertwined in- 
extricably, so that we know not where to turn to read the awful 
riddle. ‘‘ Hardly entreated brothers!” we cry, as we see masters 
and men engaged in the arena in the struggle known as a strike ; 
‘it is well that the conscription has fallen on ye, and not on us.” 
Who can, without sorrowful misgivings, behold the women descend 
into that hell and fight for—what? The right to labour at 
smaller wages than the men! No wonder that those in whom some 
of the ancient chivalry is left call out: “ It is hard for the men; 
let us spare the women! let them not descend!” Too late! 
They are there now, and have been there for years. Even the 
ladies have followed suit, and more must follow, despite sentiment 
and chivalry. I do not think it is possible or desirable to spare 
them this bitter experience any more than to spare them death 
itself. For I take it that the presence of women in it will do more 
to regenerate the labour market than any other force whatever. 
Men and women will be found to labour at its establishment on a 
just and firm basis whom nothing else could have induced to touch 
it, nor perhaps even to perceive that it lacks justice. We cannot 
deny woman’s right to labour, for the simple reason that it is not 
ours to give. The claim that a certain Church advocates for a great 
Apostle, that he alone has the power to grant or refuse admission 
to the Kingdom, is not more monstrous or absurd than this claim 
made by some men to decline to permit women to be clerks, 
doctors, what they will. Who shall dare to say “‘No” to capacity, 
talent, and perseverance? Not the gates of exclusive ignorance 
and superstition, though now they appear so vast and high and 
mighty, shall prevail against capacity. Jt shall be the great 
dividing-line in a near future, not sex. 

But it cannot be denied that the pressing of women by hundreds 
and thousands into the labour market is injuring the position of 
men. It is a sorrowful fact which the advocate of woman’s right 
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to labour can no more deny than far-seeing, fair-minded men. 
Women clerks are employed in large numbers by the Bank of 
France, in the Post Office, and by private firms. Is this the 
result of philanthropy, a benevolent scheme to assist fathers 
blessed with too many daughters? Indeed no; chivalry and 
philanthropy are not of much count as yet in the labour market ; 
all that these employers want is low-priced labour which shall at 
the same time perform the work efficiently. Capital cares not for 
sex, but it loves cheap labour. Capital cares not for country, with 
it patriotism is a foolish vanity. It will fly to the furthest limit of 
earth, air and water, but it will have cheap labour. It is a well- 
known fact thatthe majority of the Lancashire cotton-spinners and 
weavers are now women, their deftness, and above all, their lower 
wage being found suitable to the requirements of the employer. We 
buy our calico and stuffs at a price and of a quality entirely unpre- 
cedented. Might it not be an interesting question, worthy the 
attention of the thoughtful and benevolent, how much of our 
enormously increased share of the world’s wealth and comforts is 
founded, I may not say on the ruin of the workman’s home, but on 
its diminished homeliness, its lack of comfort and brightness, the 
absence all day at the mill of those who make it home in any sense 
worthy the name. I cannot but demand the right of every woman 
to labour, I cannot but deplore that women act upon this right in 
vast numbers of cases where a deep moral obligation and social 
duty of infinite importance claim their first care, their earnest 
attention. The mischievous mistake that is almost invariably 
made consists in blaming women for this state of things, as if 
women liked to toil all day at manual labour, and then attempt to 
atone for neglect of the home by continuing their work far into the 
night. The mistake is owing to the superficial view taken of the 
question: because the mill-girl works at the mill to get the where- 
withal to purchase finery, therefore the mother will choose to toil 
not for finery, but for the children’s bread. The ousting of the men 
has been so gradual and is often so intermingled with other 
phenomena that the real causes and issues are confused. The 
women are blamed for wanting to do that to which the great 
tendency of the labour market compels them. 

An excellent illustration of this tendency of labour to cheapness 
is afforded by a Scotch seaport town, one of whose most considerable 
industries is the weaving of sail-cloth. At first men only used to 
be employed, but keen competition brought about the invariable 
result. First the employers’ profits were cut down, then the men’s 
wages. Unionism teaches the workers how to resist. Other 
manufacturers are producing at a lower rate; further reductions 
must be made or the factories must close. Women begin to be 
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employed as weavers in the less important parts of the work; in a 
comparatively short time none but women are employed, at perhaps 
half the wages of the men, and soon the strange spectacle could be 
seen of the women with house, children, and long hours of daily toil 
on their hands, while the men of the town were absolutely idle. 
The latter migrated to Glasgow, forming a section of the vast army 
of the unemployed, or else obtaining work by underselling their 
brother labourers in the ship-yards and kindred industries. Will 
any candid person maintain that it was the wish and aim of these 
women to drive their husbands, fathers, brothers and sons out of 
the town, and voluntarily add to their cares as administrators of the 
household the toil of the bread-winners ? The absurdity is manifest. 
The tragic exodus of the men proceeded from the necessity of 
probably half-a-dozen girls to provide themselves with daily bread, 
a right which we can no more deny to them than to earth’s noblest 
and best. The case cited is one among thousands. It merely 
proves that women are being used as tools to wrest labour from 
men, to ruin their own homes in order to add to the profits of 
capitalists and shareholders. The question naturally arises how 
shall it be prevented, for it is the interest of men and women 
alike : 
I. That women shall not oust men from work for ,less wages. 
II. That women shall remain in the home where necessary or 
desirable. 

III. That women shall work where necessary or desirable, and 

receive the full value of their labour. 

I can only think of two means by which these desirable ends 
shall be obtained ; if they are unavailing, I confess I know of no 
remedy for what is really a dangerous weakness in our civilization, 
demoralizing it its effects on men and women, and doubly so on the 
morality and physique of the rising generation. 

The remedy appears to me to lie first with Trade Unions, which 
must throw wide open their doors to women as well as men, and 
invite them to work heartily and unitedly with the pioneers of 
labour emancipation. Some unions have already done so, but a 
few can make little difference. The organization must be universal 
to be effective. Everyone knows that the danger to unions lies in 
non-unionist men; these the employer seizes on, and in a strike 
invariably uses to bring the strikers to reason, or low wages, which 
in the employer’s mind are nearly synonymous. It is said, and 
probably truly, that the grave objections to women joining existing 
unions do not lie in the minds of the men, for many of the most 
enlightened warmly advocate the admission of women, but are 
really financial. Women are too badly paid to be able to afford 
the sum that many men pay out of their weekly wage, a sum that 
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often amounts to two shillings. Many of the unions are taxed to 
their utmost powers at present, extending and perfecting their 
organization, and could not possibly admit persons to the enjoy- 
ment of the benefits which a union affords at less than the fixed 
rate now paid by members. This is perfectly comprehensible. If 
@ man receive 24s. a week, he may be able to afford 2s. for his 
union, where a woman who earns 8s., 10s., or 12s., can hardly pay 
so disproportionate a tax. If, then, women cannot join the existing 
unions, they must be formed into unions of their own, which, if 
they cannot afford so many benefits as those of men, may at least 
retain the general advantage of preventing wages from falling, and 
gradually play their part in raising them to an adequate remunera- 
tion. Such women’s unions could be affiliated to the Trades 
Councils of districts or Amalgamated Societies. Some councils 
clearly see that their organization is incomplete in those branches 
where women are employed as well as men, for, where the women 
are not organized, they of necessity join the non-unionists and 
form a large force by means of which capital can always obtain a 
supply of labour at less than unionists will permit men to work 
for. 

Undoubtedly the organization of women into unions is a work 
of great delicacy and difficulty. Men who desire its achievement 
may be heard to frankly confess that they do not possess the 
necessary tact and skill to begin the undertaking. It is often said 
that women lack that esprit de corps and regard for the general 
well-being that is necessary for solidarity and united action in 
schemes of the trades union kind. They will work, toil and 
struggle, to gain a wretched pittance of a few shillings a week to 
keep their homes together to benefit individuals dear to them and 
dependent on their exertions. For the general well-being they 
will make no sacrifice, an abstraction of this nature possesses no 
charm for them, energy becomes relaxed, tension feeble, resolution 
wavers with drooping hands. In all probability there is much truth 
in this statement, but even when this is granted, it simply amounts 
to an admission that women are now in the position that men 
were in the beginning of the century, that is, they are not suffi- 
ciently educated to perceive that their true interests lie in union, 
that in it alone can they find the strength they seek. Marshall 
definitely states that unions do-not yet contain nearly half the 
working-men of the country; a prominent Unionist says not 
much more than a quarter. When men, the true bread-winners of 
the nation, are not yet convinced which is the side that will 
advance their best interests, it is hardly surprising that women 
exhibit equal ignorance and uncertainty. Their education has 
always lagged behind that of men, and the grasping of a complex 
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abstract idea in all its remote bearings, entailing many denials 
and much faith in things seen and unseen, is no easy task. 
Even educated persons of the aristocratic sex display a large 
amount of ignorance with regard to the nature and functions of 
unions, and often pour upon them the vials of their disgust and 
wrath. Such people may be heard to assert that unions drive 
trade out of the country, tend to dissipate capital, work the 
decadence and ruin of our land. They forget that when the inter- 
national system of unions is complete, when men have persuaded 
women to join their ranks, and decline to help capital to deprive 
man of his natural position as bread-winner, replacing him by the 
wife and daughter, capital will no longer find the threat of emi- 
grating to a foreign land with all the machinery and plant, or 
introducing numbers of foreign workmen to supplant the natives, of 
the slightest avail, for then the same conditions will prevail there 
as here. 

Nor need the tremendous threat of the utter dissipation of 
capital distress us greatly ; with improved wages the workman will 
be able to save. If any reliance can be placed on the reports of 
savings banks, he is doing so now. ‘“‘ Mony a little mak’s a 
mickle,” and probably the self-repression and habits of thrift 
necessary to maintain and extend the operations of a powerful 
union will prove of infinite importance in showing workmen how 
to join their savings together for the complete work of unionism, co- 
operation. Women are said already to have grasped the important 
idea of co-operation, and it is stated that at Burnley and Black- 
burn they are far more ready to advance their money than are the 
men. Mr. Adolphe Smith states that women join the French 
unions on the same terms as men, and that hitherto no incon- 
venience has arisen from what appears to be a perfectly natural 
arrangement. 

It is not claimed for this organization of women into unions that it 
will obtain for them wages equal to men’s; men’s wages, even in 
unions, are variable, though the tendency of unionism is to prevent 
excessive fluctuation. Some unions will only permit time-work, 
some do not object to piece-work ; unions have to permit beginners, 
‘sick men, and old men to work at less than the fixed wages. 
Unionists admit that they are only feeling their way towards a 
vast organization of labour, perfect, minute, elastic, all-reaching, 
a work of long years, for us and for our children’s children. To 
leave women out, to let them go their own path, victims to the 
sweater, to the greed of capital, to him that grindeth the face of 
the poor and weak, is suicidal to unionism and to the cause of 
labour all down the line. It is not only leaving the outposts to 
the enemy, it is the citadel itself which is left open to him.. 
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Nor are the methods and principles of unionism applicable to 
working women alone. They will be extended, modified if need 
be, to fit the conditions environing and now amost overwhelming 
the working lady. Drafted off to the kind of work which suits 
her best, perhaps a specialist in a minute portion of that work, 
what is there to prevent all who labour in similar fields uniting 
to demand a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work? Even the 
noble and gigantic army of crewel-workers, cross-stitch labourers 
can unite to obtain the best possible return for their labour. 
Surely the great cause of union for so important an object will 
triumph over the ignorance and apathy of women, when it has 
triumphed over the indifference and brutal selfishness of men. 
Education is partly theirs, and with enlightenment, the rest will 
follow. 

Let us briefly inquire whether the formation of women into 
unions will be able to bring about the desirable results claimed 
above. 

Will women cease to oust men by working for less wages ? 
It is contended that they will generally work for less wages, but 
that the difference between the sexes will be balanced by man’s 
greater strength, and by woman’s liability to be laid aside by 
sickness, maternity, the cares of a house, and so forth. Banded 
together in serried phalanxes, women will be able to demand a just 
reward for their labour, which will at once diminish the excessive 
anxiety of employers to pass by men and offer work to women by 
preference. It seems to me, therefore, highly probable that the 
mother of the family will be left to its care and management, 
thus contributing an ample share to the well-being of the home. 

On the whole, successful unionism would seem to be against the 
employment of women, even when it is desirable and necessary 
that they should work ; but this conclusion must not be arrived at 
too rapidly. The tendency of profits under free competition is 
always to a minimum, and even supposing that the greater liability 
of woman’s work to interruption left the employer only a slight 
profit (which it is far from doing now, e.g. Bryant and May), he is 
likely to avail himself of that profit, and calculate rather upon 
extending than foregoing it. Itis said that employers of labour 
frequently begin cotton mills in iron districts in order to avail 
themselves of the labour of women and children. Now it is within 
the range of possibility that capital, aware that its returns will 
be diminished by the larger wage it has to pay factory hands, 
might hesitate to found such an industry as a cotton-mill and thus 
labour would be lost to the community. But this argument is 
based on two almost groundless assumptions: first, because capital 
cannot get what it would like, it will take nothing. Secondly, a 
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complex operation could not be begun by workers even if conditions 
were altered, and different from what they now are. The first is 
utterly groundless, for, low as is the rate of interest, the tendency 
to amass was never greater. If this state of things continues, 
capital, it need not be feared, will find means of employment, even 
though they be found with difficulty. With regard to the second 
assumption, the present conditions of labour are not fixed and 
rigid ; supposing the co-operative principle were to be applied to 
labour to any extent, it would be difficult to predict what might be 
evolved ultimately from such a union. It is certain that in all 
those fields where capacity and taste count as factors of high im- 
portance women will continue to be employed as heretofore, and 
perhaps in increasing numbers. The whole field of skilled labour, 
literature, art, &c., will therefore be exempt, or nearly so, from the 
possibility of woman being excluded qué woman ; the quality of the 
work done, the result will be the main consideration, not the sex of 
the worker. She, therefore, who can place in the world’s great 
market original products of either brain or hand, may rest satisfied 
that the tendencies of the time are as decidedly in favour of bestow- 
ing upon her the just reward of her labour, as the great soprano or 
contralto receives the plaudits of the concert hall, bestowed on 
talent alone. 

How many papers would it not be necessary to write before 
showing how women must be organized into unions? Even a 
slight sketch would far surpass the limits of this short paper. I 
leave it to the rapid insight and ready wit of women themselves to 
perceive the necessity for such organization, and to take the diffi- 
cult but necessary first steps in one of the greatest works of the age. 
In working for their own advantage, they are also working for the 
whole cause of labour, and settling its relations with capital upon a 
broader and juster basis. 

That women are greatly handicapped in the work of organization 
is evident to a mere tyro in social matters ; their immense numbers 
and lack of education augment to a vast extent the difficulty of 
the undertaking. The French have long since discovered that 
immense families, varying from six to fourteen in number, are 
highly prejudicial to the settlement of social questions, handi- 
capping not only the parents in their efforts to retain or improve 
their social position, but making human flesh and blood cheap, 
a trifling matter that the education of a daughter among half-a- 
dozen more should be neglected, that her womanhood should be 
spent in vain efforts or regrets for matrimony, and her old age 
terminate in an almshouse or under the roof of a relative who looks 
upon her presence as an unmitigated nuisance. “She has not 
been worth rearing,” said a mother to me about one of her five 
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daughters. “Probably not,” thought I, “but had she been your 
only daughter, your astonishment would have been great had I 
given utterance to the opinion that has just left your lips.” We 
cannot justly blame parents that by extreme self-denial and 
economy the sum of money and the sum of the efforts that they 
devote to the respectable upbringing and education of seven or 
eight children is not so large when divided amongst that number, 
as it would be if it had to be divided between three or four. Great 
is the outcry against intemperance, i.e. indulgence in alcohol in 
our free land; why do we not extend the word to a wider limit, 
and ery out for temperance with regard to the number of a man’s 
family? Surely our preachers and moral teachers are guilty of a 
criminal silence when they decline to allude to the necessity for 
moral self-restraint. Let temperance be preached by all means, 
but let it not be forgotten that its meaning and application are far 
wider than the commonly received notion. Perhaps the reception 
afforded to Malthus’s doctrine ninety years ago alarms our teachers, 
prevents their speaking the much-needed word. In spite of the 
unfortunate divergence between his precept and practice (Malthus 
had about a dozen children), which gave his opponents cause to 
scoff, the Church of England clergyman spoke a word courageously 
that needed to be spoken, and proved beyond refutation that a 
large family is not of itself a boon either to the individual or the 
community. It is advanced by some that Malthus could not in 
1798 foresee the immense development of our industries and con- 
sequent absorption of the increase of population in extended 
manufactures. It may be confidently asserted that such an absorp- 
tion has never taken place, and the plainest and simplest refu- 
tation of the statement lies in the fact that the increase does not 
lie solely in the so-called working classes, but largely in the middle 
classes. Hine ille lachryme. The latter are suffering deeply, 
more especially the women, from the vast increase in their num- 
bers, and from ‘the fact that doors of employment are not being 
opened to them in proportion to their numbers. Recently I urged 
upon the father of a large family of daughters the necessity for 
giving one of his girls a thorough education in art, necessary to 
develop her undoubted talent. ‘‘ What you say is very true, and I 
quite see it, but you know I have SIX other daughters, and I 
cannot afford the outlay.” ‘‘ You. should have thought of that 
before,” trembled on my lips, but I choked the words down. 

It is probable that at all times and in all ages of the world’s 
history there has existed a necessity for well-trained, thorough 
workers ; the race seems to have been ever to the swift and the 
battle to the strong. It may be that swiftness and strength are 
now more needed than they ever have been; it is certain that 
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they are not less requisite. If the individual cannot be thoroughly 
equipped for the fray, taught every use of every weapon necessary 
for his outfit, if this education cannot be given in the large family, 
then it must in the small. The demand is for thoroughness, 
capacity, suitable equipment, both in men and women ; surely the 
time is long since past in which the community owes gratitude to 
him who adds to its numbers individuals lacking in any one of 
these three essentials. 

Much vain and foolish talk is indulged in by some fairly 
thoughtful persons with regard to the fact that the population of 
France is stationary, and lately has even slightly declined, as if 
this fact per se were sufficient to prove the retrogression, if not 
the ruin, of the great French nation. The strength of a nation 
ies not in the number of its young children, incapable adults, 
weaklings, and old persons, but in the proportion these bear to 
its active, strong, efficient, energetic workers, both men and women. 
In time of danger the former are the impedimenta to the safety 
of the whole community. France has lived through, and almost 
recovered from, a period of immense danger, the internal dissen- 
sions and foreign war of 1870-71. Who can doubt that her rapid 
recovery from such great and grievous losses is due to the great 
numerical proportion her workers bear to her non-workers ? 
France has mastered a lesson that England, with all her boasted 
practical talent and scientific supremacy, has failed to inculcate 
on her workers, namely, that increase in population, unless new 
doors are being constantly thrown open to receive new workers, 
is a gain to capital in its contest with labour, casting the latter 
more completely into the power of what is now the arch-enemy, 
but what we cannot doubt will prove eventually the most power- 
ful servant that labour has yet found. 

Let us speak the truth frankly; it possesses imprescriptible 
rights. They who in careless, thoughtless self-indulgence utterly 
heedless of the future and its needs, add to the already long list 
of the incapable, the ignorant, the weak, the helpless, perform the 
worst service that can be rendered by the individual to the com- 
munity, a service whose remote and far-reaching results, impotent 
for good, powerful for evil, leave behind them a train of conse- 
quences that the fool can easily awaken, but the wise man cannot 
avert, and perhaps may even fail to enumerate. 


CHRISTINA BREMNER. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH AND CANADA. 


Tue first of Colonial Conferences, which may justly be regarded as 
the inauguration of a new era in the Imperial policy of Great 
Britain, was mainly occupied by the consideration of Australian 
interests. Those important questions which are more peculiarly 
connected with Canada were almost overlooked. This was not the 
fault of the Imperial Government, which showed itself fully 
prepared to treat with freedom and impartiality the difficulties and 
proposals which were formally raised by any of the Colonial 
delegates. The"misfortune that subjects of weighty import to the 
Dominion of Canada were not sufficiently discussed, must be 
attributed to a want of purpose and an inability to grasp the 
value of the Conference in the Dominion Government itself. Sir 
John Macdonald’s Cabinet would have acted wisely had it instructed 
its delegates and commissioner to force with earnestness and 
importunity upon the British Government the questions which 
are of interest to their country. It seems, indeed, that the only 
method of inducing a British Ministry to make a new departure, 
albeit in a direction which it favours, is by impressing the subject 
on the attention of the people at large, and imparting a kind of 
Dutch courage to the few whose office it is, we are told by political 
philosophers, to put legislation into motion, by compelling them to 
imbibe a copious draught of public opinion. It cannot be overlooked 
that, for good or for evil, those who initiate legislation are now the 
masses. 

For this reason, I regret that the only resident in the Dominion 
who excites the interest of the English public on Canadian questions 
is Mr. Goldwin Smith ; and that he appears to take a dangerous 
delight in extending throughout the empire the sophistical argu- 
ments and elements of disintegration which characterize that 
Gladstonian policy which he has combated with vigour and 
eloquence at home, and, by his speeches in the provinces of the 
Canadian Dominion, is accustoming the minds of British subjects 
to regard with complacency the transference of their allegiance to 
a foreign power. It is necessary to remind English readers that 
they should view with some suspicion arguments coming from one 
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avowedly in favour of the annexation of our American dependencies 
by the United States, and that the ideas which he supports are the 
ideas of annexationists, and not of those Canadians who are the 
patriotic well-wishers of the Dominion Government. 

We must, however, acknowledge that the annexation party is a 
reality, and that a still larger body exists, embracing no small 
proportion of the Liberals and the majority of the representatives of 
the French Canadians, in favour of a complete commercial union 
with the American States. The existence of these parties is a fact. 
To ignore their influence is again to be guilty of that blind 
inactivity which lost to us the richest half of the continent of North 
America. 

But to recognize the increase of factors hostile to the unity of 
the British Empire, and to admit that there is ground for asserting 
that the tendency of the times is towards a fusion of the whole 
continent of North America into one community, is not of necessity 
to despair of counteracting a consummation, which would entail 
a mutilation of our Colonial system, and have a disastrous effect 
upon our relations with those dependencies which still remained 
attached to our rule. The recognition of these influences should 
rather brace us to our duty, and strengthen our determination 
to adopt a policy, even at some apparent inconvenience to 
ourselves, calculated to maintain the essentials of our greatness. 
It is a mere repetition of a hackneyed saying, but one, unfor- 
tunately, more familiar in speech than in action, to state that 
the main purpose of such a policy must be the drawing tighter the 
bonds which unite us with our Colonies. But this statement is of 
more immediate importance when considered in relation to Canada, 
in that it is only by a closer combination of our mutual interests 
that we can hope to offer to our American colony a greater 
attraction than is afforded by a union with her progressive 
neighbour. It is only by interweaving her social and commercial 
future with ours, that we can counteract the movement which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith comments upon with the complacency of a 
philosopher ; and by enlightened action triumphantly dissipate the 
theories, evil for our position in the history of coming years, which 
enliven the studies of the professor of tendencies in his library at 
Toronto. 

Most of us entertain some sympathy for the ultimate aims of 
Imperial Federation, but at the same time are convinced, and 


rightly so, that it is, as yet, premature to discuss the feasibility of 


any such system. We feel that it is best for those who favour this 
great movement to direct their energies chiefly to the advancement 
of the cause along the many practical roads which demand their 
labours. Pre-eminently it must be held in view that an identity 
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of commercial interests between England and her colonies is a 
requisite of any possible form of Imperial Federation. The British 
people, for their part, must be prepared to qualify in some 
measure, and for some little time, their adoration for the strict 
principles of Free Trade; and must be willing to give to their 
colonies, and from them to receive, certain fiscal advantages which 
might necessitate a partial return to a protective policy. It is 
not long since charges of a want of loyalty were almost univer- 
sally hurled against the inhabitants of Canada, because they 
chose to protect their industries by the imposition of 4 duty upon 
iron imported into their territory, equally as against English and 
foreign markets. For a longer period the people of Canada have 
expressed the irritation they feel against the mother country, 
for what they consider to give evidence on her part of a want of 
sympathy with her colonies, and an injustice to a great portion 
of her empire. It is almost fair to assert that the British method 
of securing the fidelity of our subjects, is to deal with them on 
precisely the same footing as the subjects of foreign powers; and 
it is grossly illogical for English statesmen to blame the politicians 
of the Dominion for pursuing the system, which they themselves 
inaugurated, of treating friends and foes on a basis of equality. 
It cannot be doubted that our Free Trade policy has seriously 
retarded the progress of the Canadian Dominion. It has mortally 
injured the lumber trade of Canada. It has deprived her of the 
advantage of sharing with our other dependencies the best oppor- 
tunities of supplying the meat and corn markets of England. The 
producers of the United States have open to them, free of duty, 
their vast markets in America and those of England. Canada has 
virtually only the British market to look to, and here the excessive 
competition of her stronger neighbour precludes success. It is 
little to be wondered at that Mr. Goldwin Smith does not stand 
alone in his desire for commercial union with the States, or that 
those who are prepared to adopt a more extreme course do not 
diminish in authority or numbers. 

I have said that some system of commercial union with our 
colonies must necessarily precede a closer federation, and before 
ending the present discussion of some Canadian matters, I may 
find it possible to add a few words on this subject ; but there are 
other ways, more immediately feasible, to rivet with greater 
firmness our chain of mutual interests with Canada, methods less 
calculated to open the flood-gates of hostile criticism, and of a 
nature to benefit alike the old and the new British possessions. 
Of these, one is connected with the Subsidy desired by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a desire which has since been partially satisfied ; © 
and the other, of no less gravity, is the demand and increasing 
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need for some system of State-aided immigration into the Western 
provinces of the Dominion. 

When Sir John Macdonald was returned to power after Mr. 
Mackenzie’s ministry had for a space held the reins of government, 
his triumph was due to his perception and recognition of the vast 
capabilities of development in the North West provinces. From 
the very commencement of his new lease of authority, he extended 
ungrudging support to the proposed through route of railway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. The prosperity of Canada had 
been endangered, and her progress retarded, by Mr. Mackenzie’s 
five years of premiership. For although this leader was in other 
respects the most just and honourable of Canadian politicians, he 
failed to appreciate the rich future which lay open to his country 
by bringing into activity the dormant wealth of Manitoba and the 
West. He apparently lacked the faith and energy required for 
so great and necessary an undertaking, as to connect and assimi- 
late the new provinces of the Dominion. Sir John Macdonald, 
on the other hand, was determined finally to cement the Union, 
and establish the position of the Western Territories. He under- 
stood that to consummate this statesman-like purpose, a purpose 
which could only be accomplished by the formation of a railroad 
running from one end of Canada to the other, it was necessary to 
establish that road on an absolutely sound basis, so that there 
could be no prospect of its ever failing to meet its obligations. 
By munificent money subsidies and grants of land to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company this object has been accomplished. The 
cost to the Dominion Government of Canada of the through commu- 
nication to Vancouver has amounted to over twenty-three million 
pounds. But this expenditure has been justified by the result. 
Whether or no the traffic on the line itself will prove remunerative 
to the Company, the failure of the undertaking is outside the 
range of practical possibilities. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith has not presented fairly those prospects and 
resources which, it is confidently hoped, will ultimately make the 
shares of the Canadian Pacific Railway a valuable property. At 
Port Arthur one or two silver mines are already beginning to yield 
a profit; and the prospect-men assert that the wide stretch of 
country between Port Arthur and Ottawa, from which no return 
was expected on the large outlay which was required to span the 
distance, contains silver ore in no small quantities. At Ottertail 
Creek, amidst the steep gradients of the Rocky Mountains, some 
rich finds of ore have been struck; while several extensive silver 
leads, awaiting only capital to develop them, are known to exist 
at Hope and Yale, where the railway passes through the forests 
of British Columbia. About forty miles above Edmonton a large 
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quantity of gold has been discovered, and dredging operations are 
being successfully carried on in the Saskatchewan river. The 
Chinamen on the banks of the Fraser live comfortably upon the 
profits they obtain by their primitive methods of gold-washing. 
Gold to the value of fifty million dollars had already, more than a 
year ago, been taken out of the Cariboo region. Companies are 
erecting machinery in the district to crush the quartz. Yet the 
sections are practically undeveloped. In Manitoba, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Dauphin, as early as 1886, not only were 250 
men engaged in prospecting for quartz and mining for gold and 
silver, but claims had already been taken up with a view to 
commence operations for petroleum. 

The province of Manitoba does not, however, rely for prosperity 
upon her mining industries. The local authorities of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway estimated that last year they would carry to the 
east seven million bushels of wheat, the produce of Manitoba und 
the neighbouring territories; and I gather that this estimate has 
proved to be less than the reality. As farming steadies down, the 
exportation of poultry and hogs from the neighbourhood of Winni- 
peg will doubtless be greatly augmented. Sheep-raising is 
established as a lucrative trade. The returns for 1885 tell us 
that twenty-five thousand head were already then grazing in the 
district north of the Bow river; the section of Missouri Coteau 
offers advantages which have not yet been put to the test; and 
before long the water-power of Calgary will be utilized by a colony 
of factories employed in the production of woollen materials. 

Throughout the North-West Territories, ranche proprietors are 
commencing to embark extensively in horse-breeding; and the 
home markets are already exclusively supplied by horses reared 
in the district. Carriage horses of western breed are competing 
in the eastern provinces with those of Ontario; and some of the 
more adventurous owners are making preparations for an invasion 
of the English auction yards. Within the grazing portion of the 
North-West Territory alone, are over eleven thousand horses, and 
two hundred thousand head of cattle. From Kamloops, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, more than four thousand cattle were shipped 
to the east in one season by the Canadian Pacific Railway. In the 
midst of the timber districts of British Columbia lie 700,000 acres 
of rich soil, adapted to fruit and dairy produce. 

There are, indeed, many reasons to support the belief that the 
commercial future of the Canadian Railway is no mean one. The 
timber of British Columbia affords a considerable addition to the 
quantity of its annual freightage; and besides the rich seams at 
Lethbridge, there are coal-mines along the route in working order at 
Medicine Hat, Vaughan, and Banff. No reference has been made 
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to the through trade with China and Hong-Kong, which is now 
of importance, and is expected to be of considerable bulk during 
the coming year; nor to the health resorts and hot springs at 
Banff and Harrison; nor to the passenger traffic which must 
yearly increase, as the unique beauty of the route becomes more 
widely known. Above all, the Canadian line will afford the fastest 
means of communication with the Pacific Islands, Hong-Kong, 
and China, and our great Colony of Australia. 

I have noticed the financial prospects of the railway, because it 
has been stated in England, and is insisted upon by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, that the line can never become a paying concern ; and this 
statement has been employed as an argument against the grant of 
a subsidy to the Company. That the line is now on a sound basis 
is warranted by the position and reputation of its promoters; and 
we must remember that beyond the auspicious signs of an increase 
of trade along its route, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
is the possessor of twenty-five millions of acres, suited for farming 
purposes, in the Western provinces, which will become a valuable 
property as the territory is opened up. It is impossible also that 
the Dominion Government should ever permit the efficiency of the 
route to be destroyed. No syndicate entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the railway would be foolish enough to repudiate the 
contract with the mother country; and the British Government 
can secure that no failure on the part of the Company should 
deprive it of authority over the cruisers which England will com- 
mand on the Pacific Ocean. 

The Conservative ministry have lately conceded a subsidy of 
£45,000 a year to the Canadian Company; and it may be hoped 
that the Italian proverb will hold good in this, as in most instances, 
that those who go gently go wisely, and that those who go wisely 
will go far. 

By this partial acquiescence in the demand for a subsidy, the 
importance of the Canadian Pacific route for postal purposes has 
received a measure of official acknowledgment. At present we 
pay nearly £17,000 for a monthly American service, for the cost of 
conveying the New Zealand mails between London and San Fran- 
cisco, through foreign territory; and the branch service to Fiji 
costs us over a £1,000 a year more. It is estimated that at a less 
outlay, by the Canadian line, wholly through British territory, 
New Zealand and Fiji will secure a properly organized fortnightly 
delivery. 

Under the new Suez contracts with the Orient and P. and O. 
lines of steamers, the amount asked by each company was virtu- 
ally £100,000 for ten years, for a service of about 34 days from 
London. By the slowest and longest proposed Canadian route, 
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with ships steaming only at 133 knots, the mails would be delivered 
at Brisbane in over five days, at Sydney in three days, and at 
Melbourne in two days, shorter time than that tendered for by the 
P. and O. Company. But the subject is one which requires inves- 
tigation ; and those who desire information concerning it, or to 
study the proposal for a through cable communication from England 
to Australia on British soil, connecting Australia to Vancouver, 
cannot do better than read the discusssions which took place at 
the meetings of the Colonial Delegates in London, and refer to 
the interesting memoranda in the second volume of the Blue 
Book of the proceedings at the Conference. I have here only 


space to extract a few sentences from the paper which is num- 
bered 30 in the appendix :— 


By the Suez route passengers can only make the mail time by incurring the heavy 
extra expense of the rail journey to Brindisi or Naples. ... By the Canadian route 
passengers could always travel with and make the same through time as the 
mails. ... The Pacific voyage is made through, comparatively speaking, smooth 
waters; mails would be delivered at the nearest point of the Intercolonial railway 
system, and the heavy westerly weather encountered frequently on the voyage between 
New Zealand and Sydney would be always avoided. On the voyage from Suez to 
Adelaide very high temperature is met with; heavy weather is frequently experi- 
enced off the Australian coast; and passengers have to encounter the great heat of 
the Red Sea. By the Canadian route passengers, troops, stores, &c., can be conveyed 
between England and Australia in the above mail time, with the exception that, in 
the case of troops and stores, a small additional allowance must be made for transfer 
at Halifax and Vancouver. Should it be necessary in the event of war, or in the 
case of emergency to make very fast time between England and the Colonies, the 
passage from Vancouver could be made in seventeen days or less, or about twenty- 
seven days from England. On the other hand, European complications may render 
the London-Brindisi route unsafe and unreliable for mails and passengers, and in the 
event of war between any European powers, the Suez Canal route may be absolutely 
blocked, leaving the colonies dependent upon a Canadian service, or an infinitely 
longer one vid the Cape. 

It is not intended in this statement to disparage the Suez services of the Peninsular 
and Oriental and the Orient Companies; but it is thought that it will be more to 
the interests of the Australian colonies to make provision for a Canadian service, 
which can be relied upon in time of war as well as peace, and which would be faster 
than the Suez services. It is thought that a fortnightly service vid Canada would 


alternate satisfactorily with a fortnightly service vid Suez, making a fast weekly mail 
delivery. 


This statement is supplemented by the recommendation of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the defence of British 
possessions and commerce abroad, presided over by the Earl of 
Carnarvon. I give a paragraph from the conclusion of the final 
report :— 


It appears to us that direct communication should be kept up by British vessels with 
all the important parts of your Majesty’s Empire. A line of steamers carrying both 
passengers and mails, and a direct line of telegraph, is not only important from a 


military point of view, but must exercise a great, and probably assimilating influence 
upon the relations of any two peoples. 
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From a naval standpoint, and to protect the commerce of our 
Colonies, a subsidy to the Canadian Railway Company is most 
necessary. We have at present no merchant cruisers to guard 
our interests on the Pacific Ocean, and the importance of this 
class of vessels is now so manifest, that, when a war scare arose 
not long past, we were compelled to go to sudden and great 
expense to procure the temporary use of some inferior ships to 
watch over our trade on the Pacific. But the ships we secure by 
the grant of the subsidy demanded are five in number, of great 
speed, and with large accommodation, specially designed to meet 
the requirements of the Admiralty, and manned, as far as possible, 
by crews selected from the men of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
Grants have been made to the Cunard and White Star lines for 
the maintenance of such vessels on the Atlantic; and the use of 
merchant cruisers is acknowledged in the Report from which I 
have quoted :— 

No doubt these vessels may perform important duties in time of war. They would 
be effective against ships of a like nature employed against our commerce [France 
alone possesses fifteen of these vessels with a speed exceeding fourteen knots], and 
would be invaluable as look-out ships, as a means for conveying communications 
between the Colonies and the United Kingdom, or carrying instructions to your 
Majesty’s ships on distant stations, especially in the event of communication by tele- 
graph being suspended. 

It may be well to continue the extract :— 

We have called attention to some of the various duties which in time of war will be 
required of your Majesty’s fleet in order to protect the interests of the Colonial depen- 
dencies of the Empire, and to afford a reasonable hope that the commerce of England 
could still be carried on under the British flag. How far the navy is equal to the 
discharge of these duties is a grave and pressing question. 

As to the main duties of our navy in regard to our Colonial 
dependencies, they have been briefly and temperately stated by 
Sir W. D. Jervois in his report on Colonial defences, of November 
1879. He advised that whilst the Colonies should themselves 
provide, at their own cost, the local forces, forts, batteries, and 
appliances requisite for the protection of their principal forts, so 
that each harbour might become a focus of refuge and action for 
British men-of-war, and be secured against the attack of cruizers 
which the Imperial ships had been unable to intercept, ‘‘ the 
Imperial navy undertakes the protection of the British mercantile 
marine generally, and of the highways of communication between 
the several parts of the Empire.” This, then, is what we our- 
selves have recognized to be the imperative duty of our navy 
towards our Dependencies. We must urge on our Colonies the 
honourable performance of their part of the obligation, and our 
part we must firmly endeavour to fulfil. It is scarcely satis- 
factory that it should remain “a grave and pressing question how 
far the navy is equal to the discharge of these duties.” 
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I have no sympathy with those who would resign without a 
blow the position we have gained on the Mediterranean. But 
in the performance of our obligations, are we justified in relying 
solely upon the highway through the Suez Canal to Australia? 
Can we in reality undertake to defend that passage as a com- 
mercial and mail route in time of war? Admiral Boys has 
denounced it as untenable; Sir Charles Nugent has declared that, 
‘‘in time of war with a great maritime Power the Suez Canal 
could not be used at all’’; Captain Hall, the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department at the Admiralty, said that ‘‘ not only would 
the Suez Canal be utterly useless in war time, but it would 
be an advantage to Great Britain if it were blocked.” The opinion 
which General Gordon is known to have held coincided with 
these; and Lord Charles Beresford has more than once expressed 
his disbelief in our ability to keep open the Suez passage, should 
we be engaged in hostilities with any powerful European nation. 

It is, however, as a possible military road that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith especially condemns the capabilities of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He insisted on this point with some vehemence 
in July last. His arguments are thrown off in short and incisive 
sentences, and he apparently indulges himself in the belief 
that no one will venture to contradict them. They are, never- 
theless, more specious than convincing. For instance, he states 
that ‘the road for eight hundred miles at least lies completely 
within the grasp of the Americans’; but he ignores the fact 
that the object of a military route across the American con- 
tinent is mainly as a safe alternative in case of a war, not 
with the United States, but with Russia, when it would be 
probable that our present highway to India and the Pacific 
Colonies might be endangered. There are grounds for fearing 
that complications may occur between Great Britain and Russia ; 
it is believed by many that the dominion of the Czar will con- 
tinue in a state of menacing unrest until she has joined to her 
empire the city of Constantinopole. But there is very slight. 
prospect of active hostilities with the American Republic. At 
the conclusion of the same letter which introduces us to this 
startling notion of a hand-to-hand contest with the States, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith himself points to the peaceful solution of the great 
problem of American competition by a gradual growth of a union 
of more than friendship between the whole English-speaking 
population of the globe. Nor is it apparent that the Canadian 
route would be useless, even in the event of such an unlooked-for 
contingency as a war between England and the United States. The 
rumours of impending hostilities as a rule precede their outbreak. 
We should be able to create a diversion by a naval menace upon 
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New York, San Francisco, and the chief sea-board cities of the 
American Republic; and, in all probability, with the facilities 
now afforded by the Canadian Pacific Railway, would have time to 
send some troops and military stores to the posts which we 
might think fit to occupy along the Canadian frontier, before 
sufficient time had elapsed to mobilize the militia of the United 
States. It might, however, be well if the authorities of the War 
Office considered the advisability of maintaining a small military 
station, both at Port Arthur and Vancouver, as a safeguard 
against the American Republic, and on behalf of the unity of the 
provinces of the Dominion.’ 

The second chief objection which is taken by Mr. Goldwin Smith 
to the line, is that, ‘‘as a route for troops to India. . . it would 
involve during the winter months a constant liability of detention 
by snow blocks.” It is again necessary to repeat, that it is only 
proposed that the Canadian Pacific line should be one of two routes. 
Nor does the transport of troops and stores invariably take place 
in the winter; and even during the winter months the “ constant 
liability” only, exists to the snow blocks, which are seldom to be 
encountered in their substantiveness. It is a peculiarity of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s characteristically nervous and forcible style 
that his statements seem to carry beyond their actual meaning. 
The winter of 1886 was as rigorous a winter as any inhabitant 
could recollect; and yet there was but one instance on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway of a snow block of any serious con- 
tinuance. This occurred on the Selkirk Section, on the short 
piece of line between Donald and the Glacier House station, which 
was, I understand, blocked for fourteen days by snow; but the 
mails were sent on beyond the obstruction in dog sledges. However 
severe the winter and snowfall in the future, the repetition of 
another such misfortune has, so far as I can gather, been amply 
guarded against. Strong and lasting snow-sheds have been erected 
along the route; and the road has been rendered secure from 
snow blocks of any gravity, at the expense, indeed, of the uninter- 
rupted view, which passengers could formerly enjoy, of the splendid 
caiions through which the trains find theirj way. But, after all, 
this tax upon the sensibilities of travellers is one only of the many 
small denials to which British subjects must submit, on behalf of 
the unity of the Empire. 

Although in the hands of a private company, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has been acknowledged, even in England, to partake 
of something of an Imperial character. In Canada the importance 
of the route, to use Mr. Goldwin Smith’s words, “for linking 
together politically the widely severed provinces of the Dominion, 
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and keeping them all separate from the United States,” has never 
been underrated. Since the idea of the present undertaking was 
first mooted, the Dominion Government has afforded it unwaver- 
ing support; and it was in pursuance of that most important 
object, indicated in the sentence which I have quoted, that the 
charter for the construction of the Red River Valley Railway, from 
Winnipeg to the American frontier, was disallowed. 

It has been stated that the act of disallowance, resolved upon by 
the Dominion Government, was in itself illegal ; but I have little 
doubt that this opinion cannot be maintained. The Dominion 
Government of Canada, under the British North American Act, has 
the power to veto absolutely those measures, passed by the provincial 
parliaments, which are calculated to interfere with Imperial interests. 
It is foolish to argue that so necessary and important an authority 
can be dissipated by a charter devised by a local assembly, endow- 
ing itself with the right to build railway communications to the 
boundaries ofits province. There still remains the question, whether 
the matter is fairly to be considered as one of Imperial interest. If, 
as Mr. Goldwin Smith is said to have suggested, the dispute is carried 
before the Home Government, or an appeal is made by the 
province of Manitoba to the English Privy Council against the 
exercise of the veto, it is almost impossible to believe that a decision 
can be arrived at declaratory of the proposition that the maintenance 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which has all along been treated 
by the Dominion Government as an affair involving great Imperial 
consequences, and has received from its bounty large grants of 
money and land, is of absolutely no Imperial importance. Although 
it is undoubtedly the duty of England generously to protect the 
rights of the local provincial legislatures, the idea cannot be 
entertained for a moment that the British Privy Council would in - 
its decision so far “run amok” of the spirit of Colonial consti- 
tutions, and the expressed opinion of the united Parliament of all 
Canada, as to decide that the Dominion Government has throughout 
been exceeding its powers in treating as an Imperial question the 
formation and protection of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

But it is possible that the Canadian Government may have done 
wrong by the exercise of the veto vested in the Governor-General, 
though acting within their strict legal rights. The manner in 
which they have enforced it does, indeed, seem to give evidence of 
some lack of wisdom. Mr. Goldwin Smith, however, confines 
himself wholly to the arguments which may be adduced to impugn 
their conduct, in a manner which is calculated to leave a very 
erroneous impression as to the merits of the controversy on those 
who look no farther to ascertain the real position of affairs. In 
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his letter of July 28th, we have the following expression of 
opinion 


The cable announces that money is refused in England to the Red River Valley 
Railway, on the ground that the undertaking is disallowed by the Dominion Government. 
This is another phase of the Separatist policy. Without free extension of railways the 
North-West cannot prosper. It must have access to the natural outlets for its produce, 
and it must have competition to keep down its freights. If its soil is fruitful, its 
elimate is rigorous, and it cannot afford to be weighted in the race. 


Omitting all discussion of the expediency of a union between our 
possessions in Canada and the American Republic, and of the 
advisability of a Government of a province, already weighted with 
debt, lavishing money on a railway which experts declare will never 
repay the outlay upon it, even when a completed concern, a far 
more serious question arises—the question as to how far a Govern- 
ment is bound to abide by contracts which it has entered into with 
all solemnity. To many it will seem that it is well to avoid the 
stigma of bad faith, even at the expense of some years of discomfort 
and retrogression. 

The promoters of the Canadian Pacific Company bound them- 
selves with considerable hesitation to the contract for its forma- 
tion. At the outset, it was even doubtful whether the through route 
could be successfully engineered. The agreement was only ratified 
on the understanding that no line of rail tapping the through route 
should be constructed to the American boundary for a period of 
twenty years from the date of the final contract. It was said 
by ill-wishers to Sir John Macdonald’s ministry and the 
directors of the new company, that no sooner would the railway 
be built, and the grant for its construction earned, than the 
original supporters of the company would throw overboard all 
further responsibility. But the terms of the contract have been 
carried out with exemplary good faith; and the managers of 
the railroad, by extending connections and branch lines, give 
evidence of their intention to hold faithfully by their promises. 
Not only so, but the railway from Montreal to Vancouver was 
completed six years before the time specified in the agreement. 
If enterprise and patriotism had not marked the work, had the 
object of the promoters been only to satisfy the terms of the 
contract by which they were bound, Canada need have enjoyed 
no through route to the Pacific till the year 1891. 

The Dominion Government would have done wisely had they at 
the outset requested the formal consent of the province of Mani- 
toba to the restrictions imposed by the terms of the contract with 
the Pacific Company. That such consent would have been ob- 
tained, there can be no doubt. Winnipeg at that time appreciated 
to the full the advantageous opportunities which were held out to 
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her by the proposed work. The effects of the ‘“‘ boom” which pre- 
ceded the completion of the line, and the undue anticipations 
which were then excited, have exercised their part in the creation 
of the discontent and disturbance which has culminated in the de- 
mand for the Valley Railway. Moreover, this scheme, which has 
been pushed through in defiance of the disallowance of the Do- 
minion Government, might, I believe, have been delayed by some 
small amount of conciliatory prudence while the agitation was 
yet in its first phase. It is unfortunately true that the rough 
and imperious conduct and expressions of the directors and the 
minor officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in a 
great measure contributed to the irritation of the province. In 
spite of the benefits conferred upon the Dominion by the energy 
of the Company, it is ridiculous that any community should 
submit to remain at the beck and call of a railway syndicate. 
The directors have been generously supported by the Dominion 
Government ; and it was their plain duty to do all in their power to 
facilitate the settlement of the difficulty which was arising, instead 
of adding fuel to the fire, and affording to men, already imbued 
with discontent, grounds excellent for the building and strengthen- 
ing of their complaints. 

There is undoubtedly great scope for improvement in Manitoba ; 
and it may be stated with equal certainty, that the present high 
rate of freight charges considerably retards the progress of the 
province. The great monopoly power, though used with modera- 
tion, cannot fail to keep the rates for carriage at a high level; and 
these are especially excessive between Winnipeg and Port Arthur, 
where the water transit commences and provides the competition 
requisite for a reduction of prices. It is probable that the pro- 
posed Red River Valley Railroad, though pecuniarily a failure, 
would, by affording an alternative route, force the directors of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to lower and to regulate their 
charges. But, since the question has been brought into pro- 
minence, and, by the want of tact of the Dominion Government, 
has given rise to widespread irritation, a graver consequence has 
made itself felt. The exaggerated idea of the extent and inflexi- 
bility of the monopoly has caused a real and perceptible impedi- 
ment to voluntary immigration into the territory. It is the best 
opinion that at no time could the contract for a twenty years 
monopoly have been maintained. I believe that the directors of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would not insist on its continuance 
during the whole term, so long as it is upheld for a reasonable 
period to admit of traffic settling down on the route, the interests 
of which they are primarily bound to guard. What constitutes a 
reasonable time may be a mootable point. Indeed, it is a subject 
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for argument how long it is ever possible to sustain public engage- 
ments in opposition to the opinions of the majority of voters 
in a district ; and certainly British politicians have of late 
inclined to the view that the wishes of any considerable body of 
electors cannot be thwarted for long. Perhaps they hold that 
in old-established countries the sacredness of public faith is a 
matter of diminished importance. But if contracts are to be 
observed at all, if good faith and a reputation for stability is of 
any value to the well-being of a Government, the Canadian Pacific 
Company can at least establish an undeniable claim to have their 
monopoly continued till the year 1891, before which time they were 
not bound to complete the construction of the route. If, at the 
commencement of the troubles in Manitoba, the ministers of the 
Dominion had afforded support to some proposal embracing such a 
reduction of the period of the monopoly, and at the same time had 
induced the directors of the railway to arrange an abatement of 
the charges imposed for freights, compensating them if necessary 
against loss, it may well be believed that the edict of disallowance 
need never have been promulgated. Even now, I should hope 
that a compromise might be arranged.* The railway syndicate 
must comprehend that the Red River scheme is only in abeyance, 
and that if the irritation of the province is sustained, all methods 
will be resorted to by their opponents to thwart the success of 
their undertaking. On the other hand, the Manitobans must be 
aware that the maintenance of the proposed line, so long as the 
veto is enforced, will form a ruinous addition to their responsibili- 
ties and taxes. They must agree to submit to inconvenience rather 
than injure the reputation of the Dominion. 

Mr. Lawrence Oliphant’s suggestion, that an imperial civil secre- 
tary attached to the Governor-General's staff should be appointed 
by the Home Government, with authority to arbitrate upon dis- 
putes arising between the provincial and Dominion legislatures, 
might have conduced towards an early settlement of the quarrel. 
It is monstrous that the present state of things should be allowed 
to continue. In spite of the disallowing veto, and in spite of an 
injunction which was obtained by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
stay the construction of the Valley line over certain lands which 
they possessed, the law has been defied, and the building of the 
railway continued. Mr. Norquay, the late Manitoban premier, if 
he has been rightly reported, declared, at a public meeting, that 
the scheme could only be stopped by bloodshed. 

It is understood that language must not be weighed too nicely 

* Since correcting the proof-sheets of this article, a compromise, which promises to 


be successful, has been proposed and, I believe, accepted. I have not thought it neces- 
sary to make any alteration, as it does not materially affect the argument. 
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during times of excitement; but it is an ominous sign for the 
unity of a nation when the law is thus openly defied, however 
stringent may be its provisions. I do not know what opinions 
Mr. Goldwin Smith entertains with respect to these rebellious ex- 
pressions and proceedings. He would surely point out that the 
example of disobedience to authority, and of unconstitutional agi- 
tation, has been originated on this side of the Atlantic. How, for 
the first time in the Parliamentary history of Great Britain, re- 
sponsible members of the English legislature have come forward to 
palliate crime because it is political, to participate in a “ Plan of 
Campaign” declared illegal, and to throw in their lot with a 
league which has been proclaimed as contrary to the law by the 
executive to whom they have sworn obedience. With conscious 
pride may the Gladstonian party of Great Britain, as they point to 
the progress which their principles are making throughout the 
Empire, echo the lines Voltaire has put into the mouths of the 
flatterers of Irax, the mighty satrap of conceit :— 


Ah! combien Monseigneur 
Doit étre content de lui-méme.” 


Unfortunately, it is true that the trouble in Manitoba is only one 
symptom of this widespread disease of disunion ; and, as some pre- 
vention against the growth of this malady, the British Govern- 
ment must be prepared generously to continue, and to increase, 
their support of the route which links together the Canadian 
territories. This is one of the methods yet open to England, of 
lessening as far as possible that want of cohesiveness and unity 
between the provinces of the Dominion, which many, and of their 
number is Mr. Goldwin Smith, believe will ultimately result in 
a severance of our ancient and now progressive Colony of Canada 


from the British Empire, and in its amalgamation with the 
American Republic. 


Lionet R. 
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In the opening lines of her collections of poems, Meine Ruh’, 
Carmen Sylva describes to us whence she derived her euphonious 
self-chosen title—Carmen, the Song which gave her happiness and 
ease, and Sylva, the Wood in which, amongst the birds, she had 
learnt to sing: and, furthermore, informs us the ‘‘ contents of the 
volume are her readers’; the legends, the thoughts, the feelings 
are not her own, but the world’s.” In her diary, also, we find an 
extract that she wished so to write that “‘each one might feel he 
had written it himself.” We are to forget her personality in her 
works, but if we do this, in accordance with her wishes, either 
indolently or coercively, from matter laid before us, yet are we 
tempted, after the enjoyment of perusal, to seek a more intimate 
acquaintance with, and better knowledge of, the great harmonious 
Songstress of the German Woods. We look back for perhaps 
twenty years, and travel along the western woods of the Black 
Forest, till we come to the height towering about the flowing 
Rhine, on which stands the Castle of Monrepos, the summer 
residence of the Prince and Princess of Wied. Here we look for 
our young Princess Elizabeth, and find her—truant from the 
Castle, from all court, all form, wandering into the distant forest, 
alone but for her three St. Bernards, seeking for inspiration, or 
rather to find words for thought, in earth and air and sky. And 
not only in summer-time was this her custom, but in dull drear 
autumn, when the leaves were falling, or lay crackling under 
foot, and when the wind was soughing and screaming sadly 
through the branches. That was her pleasure, and from it came 
her song. Years after, she said her writings were all of sadness, 
and she knew not whether her nature was attuned to it, or whether 
it was that sorrow only was worth the telling. It seems as if it 
were her own far-seeing, deep, searching nature, aided by all mere 
circumstance in that duty-encircled life. 

The soughing of the wind—of nature and of life—is the only 
accompaniment we hear of to all those youthful days. In the 
Castle there dwelt only the Princess-Mother (Maria of Nassau who 
in 1842 married Prince Hermann of Wied) attending day and night 
to Princess Elizabeth’s invalided brother, young Prince Otto; and 
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Prince Hermann her father, occupied with metaphysical investi- 
gations. Her elder brother, Prince Wilhelm, was away at Basle. 
She worked and dreamed here, and, except for her parents’ sym- 
pathy, quite alone. There was no outlet for her impulses of 
activity, only the steady mental work which bore such rich fruit 
in after years. 

One little incident of her childhood marks her disposition ; her 
great wish was to join the village school, and one day she was 
found, having been missed for many hours, hard at work in a 
class of peasant children. Her determination to gratify this 
impetuous whim, shows the desire for organized work, for working 
with others, and for leading them. The first important event 
in her life was the ceremony of confirmation in the summer of 
1860. All through the winter she was preparing for it ; and that 
it was not mere searching of the Scriptures, but a searching of 
the human soul, her diary tells us in the September of that 
year. “‘Only fathomless thought gives insight; only pure con- 
templation gives knowledge.” Searching without, she found a 
limit ; searching within, she found a path that had no end. What 
showed her life, showed her also life’s occupation, and the work 
she had always craved appeared to her more distinct and more 
imperative. 

After this, to arouse her from her habitual sadness, and to 
have a change from a house of illness, which her home had 
become, Princess Elizabeth went at the age of eighteen to Berlin 
to pass a winter there with Queen Angusta. There she spent 
much time with the Princess of Hohenzollern, and first met 
Prince Charles, who afterwards became her husband. On her 
return came more sorrow to her home: the death, after a painful 
illness, of her little brother Prince Otto. Her grief at his loss was 
very great, and it was not until fourteen years after she was 
sufficiently composed, when reviewing it, to commence her biogra- 
phical work Das Leben meines Bruders Otto Nikolaus zw Wied. 
For suffering she had always declared work was the only relief, 
and she sought for it at Neuwied. She started a school containing 
three pupils, a lame boy, and the two daughters of a friend, in 
which she taught daily for three hours. Besides this she resumed 
her musical studies, which, as well as novel-reading, had been a 
forbidden pleasure in earlier days, as being too exciting for her 
ardent imagination. The first novels she read were, at the age 
of nineteen years, those of Ivanhoe and Freytag’s Soll und Haben. 
The winter of 1862-1863 Princess Elizabeth, with the Prince 
and Princess of Wied, spent at Baden-Baden, where marriage 
treaties were entertained and thought of. But Elizabeth wished 
none; in a little poem dated 23rd December 1862, she says “ only 
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deep love brings joy and happiness,” and that deep love she had 
not yet felt. Also the German love of home was deep-rooted in 
her heart. In a letter to her mother in August 1867, from Karls- 
bad, she says if she should ever think of marriage, it could only 
be where she would have a sure home in the midst of her own 
possessions; she could not bear a wandering life with no fixed 
abode. Perhaps the deep love she spoke of, was such as the 
tranquillity of a lake—safe, still, and secure. 

A year after her brother’s death—the winter of 1863—Princess 
Elizabeth passed at St. Petersburg, under the care of the Grand 
Duchess Héléne of Russia, a near relative of her mother, being 
sister to the Duchess Pauline of Nassau. The society there proved 
by no means acceptable to the Princess. The rush of thought 
was stopped and constrained by the press of small outward events. 
The gaiety and dissipation were not congenial to her; she longed 
for the quiet necessary for mental and intellectual enjoyment. 
Her chief pleasure seems to have been that of music, which she 
studied under Rubinstein, and afterwards with Clara Schumann. 
The climate of St. Petersburg had also an ill effect on her, and 
she lost her health, and suffered physically for many months. 
During this weary period, her relief was principally the perusal of 
her father’s Unbeweissten Geistesleben. She writes in January 1864 
how she enjoys the quiet days of convalescence. ‘‘ Ninety pages of 
philosophy,” she says, “‘ have I read, and been so rested, everyone 
wonders at the improvement in my appearance. It is only neces- 
sary to bring in two or three court ladies to tell me of their noise 
and turmoil to make me fall down all crumpled, like a withered 
leaf.” Then came the trouble of her father’s death, and shortly 
after, the loss of her grandmother, Princess Louisa of Wied. The 
latter had aided her much in her musical studies, even in the 
formation of a choral society at Neuwied. Shadows seemed to 
have darkened across her path at this time: the loss of her best 
friends, uncongenial society, and her own ill health. Then came 
Clara Schumann, a friend as well as teacher. Her very presence 
seems to have brought a hush and peace over the “‘ feurige ” Eliza- 
beth ; she says how she looked ‘into her sad, beautiful eyes and 
thought how she had suffered, and of the courage with which she 
must have fought through life.” Then follows the reflection: 
‘* How beautiful it is to be old; to have a great hush over one, 
and to feela great rest; it is what I often crave, but I feel it can 
only be reached through much strife and labour.” She longed for 
relief from the world that appeared to her so wearying although so 
small, but she wished to earn her right to it, through arduous 
toil. 

After the eventful winter at St. Petersburg, they moved to 
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Moskow for the Lenten time. The weeks spent there were full of 
pleasure for the Princess Elizabeth ; she was delighted with this 
“City of Churches” and with the numerous small buildings, of 
‘which many weye but twelve feet square, allotted to the Greek 
worship. Here she learnt much, and studied the rites and cere- 
monies of a form of worship somewhat antagonistic to her own. 
But perhaps it was more acceptable to her from an idea adopted from 
the so-called ‘‘ pagans” across the mountains, that of the multi- 
plicity of contemplative cells. She had drifted from her country, 
though still so “ native” that in St. Petersburg she was called “ la 
petite Allemagne,” where the religion was to speak, and wandered 
nearer to a people whose religion was to think. Itmay have been, 
perhaps, here that the innate idea found good soil and sustenance, 
and her contemplative spirit flourished, so that in later years, 
though it may surprise us, it was quite natural to her to write 
‘“‘Nirvana” across her portrait as a Queen, when sending it to her 
host and friend, Prof. Max Miller at Oxford. There was much 
to charm her at Moskow; the churches and their treasures, the 
coronation jewels, “‘le saint créme,” the buildings with their 
coloured roofs, and, above all, the beautiful old palace gardens 
which reminded her of Monrepos. She gazed back on it all with 
a sigh of regret, when leaving for St. Petersburg again, and 
murmured, ‘‘ Those were happy days!” 

After St. Petersburg Princess Elizabeth returned to Monrepos, 
and her next important journey was made south, into Italy. 
Before starting she was a short time at Ragaz with the Grand 
Duchess Héléne, where she met General von Moltke, and heard 
his prophetic words of Prince Karl of Hohenzollern, “‘ That young 
prince will take his part in life, and be much spoken of.” While 
staying there, her cousin, Katherine of Oldenburg, died at Venice, 
and her aunt, Princess Therese, begged that her niece, Princess 
Elizabeth, might accompany her to Rome. The journey was not. 
happily begun; in the rush of hotel life her great rich mind, 
crowded with thoughts and plans, had no peace to grow and be; 
her own life was narrowed and the life of others made her sad. It 
is misery to a great worker to look on inactive, hampered and 
constrained, at the motion and important passage of small trivial 
things. She writes to her mother from there. ‘ Here I can, a 
mon aise, pursue melancholy.” But to this melancholy, how much 
we owe! By the pursuit and pursuing of these many thoughts. 
how much enriched are we! They passed on to Naples, where they 
took a villa at Pausilippa, and there she again got to regular 
occupation, and writes :— 

I have work, much work, for those who seek it find it. The incomparable beauties 
of scenery, and the gentle climate, give me new strength for it. I am now giving my 
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cousin, Therese of Oldenburg, lessons in German, English, and arithmetic. My aim is 


so good and earnest, it must bring many blessings. I can no longer be melancholy 
when I am in the treadmill of hard work. 


Her poetical work at this time was abundant, and most of it 
earnest and religious; but sometimes her young spirits asserted 
themselves, and merry, gay songs streamed from her pen. Nature 
ee her deeply. She writes to her mother :— 

Naples, Villa Santa Brigitta, 
19th January 1867. 

We arrived here yesterday. For some days the Sirocco has raged, and the sea 
foams in wild waves. The sea-gulls fly between the jets of spray hither and thither, 
and the force of a hurricane makes the house shake. The clouds hang low, and veil 
Vesuvius. Wind and rain rush through the fastened windows and hold a dreary 
concert. The sea is green and gray, and the white froth on the waves glitters like 
phosphorus. It is a wild world and a wild uproar that surrounds us. To me it is very 
good. I like to go out into the storm and stroll where I will, singing a free song to the 
waves that no one hears, no one surprises, and remains entirely my own although it is 
sung so loud. Then I come home as softly as a lamb, and hear the storm no more. 
And now are the clouds drawn up, and a red light shines gently and peacefully over the 
foam and the breakers. It spreads wider and wider from the horizon to our feet, 
brightly appeasing and bringing friendly thoughts through the storm even into my 
heart. When it also learns to be still, then shall it also rule the storm; and in its 
uttermost depth it will be quiet too. And behind all remains the anchor of my quiet 
home which holds me. The harbour which takes me if my sail is torn... and men 
belong to Nature, are its greatest and most excellent produce; therefore should we love 
and trust them, even when they are wild and turbulent. 

20th January. 

When we awakened this morning, the sun shone on a mirror-faced sea! Doors and 
windows are wide open; summer air streams into the room and into one’s heart, giving 
happy feelings and joyful thoughts. All my vitality and strength are renewed... . If I 
raise my eyes, the dark blue Vesuvius stands before me, with its head veiled in a cloud. 
To the left I look down on the town, glittering in the sun, with its crowd of moving 
people. To the right stretches out the sea, with its sharp outline of the island of 
Capri. For the first time Naples appears to me charmingly beautiful; for the first 
time I lose myself in the majesty of Nature. It brings a peace into my heart I have 
not felt for a long time. It is as if I could raise myself lightly in the air, as if I hada 
hundred wings to draw me towards the sun, as if balm were poured into my heart, 
which expands and lives and breathes. It is worth the effort of combating with the 
storm to obtain such a holy peace. How softly the sea ripples, as if it feared to break 
the stillness. Everything says to me, ‘Peace! Peace!” It is too beautiful for 
exclamation—the joy is too deep; it is like a fervent prayer of thanksgiving, a dream 
which will not end, so golden is it. 

In another room the child moves about humming a song. This beautiful day has 
also worked well on her, for the clouds which were on her brow have disappeared. I 
might write nothing more than the continual refrain, ‘‘ Peace is here.” A fly buzzes at 
my window, dreaming it is hot summer. In the distance a bird is warbling. I let all 
nature work on me, and am cradled and soothed like a spoiled child. Do not fear that 
I shall dream and become impotent. I dream only with thee. The moment I lay down 
my pen comes sober reality with a thousand claims, all of which must be considered. 
I dare not dream long, therefore grant me these few moments to-day. Like the waves, 
I draw back only to burst forward. I gain strength from the work which I take on 
myself. Not for a moment do I forget that I must give the first hours in the morning 
to the petted child. I am even already prepared for it. I have satisfied myself that if 
from other teachers she may learn more, yet canI in these lessons exert an influence 
on her character that will be of more use than much learning. . . . I teach her what 
you have taught me, ‘‘ Men have love, without sympathy.” 
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If I do not marry, I must consider my life and the exact work suited to me. It has 
long been in my heart and mind that my life must be not only serious, but have a 
clearly defined and definite object. It is my fixed determination to be something. If 
at times this appears to me an assumption and exaggeration, at others it appears quite 
differently. ‘Thy calling is what calls thee,” is the only sentence I remember in 
Brentano’s tales, and to me my call or vocation seems “teacher.” I will wait patiently, 


and after long and deep consideration I shall surely know if I have heard rightly or if 
I have been mistaken. 


The desire of teaching, which is also a power of ruling, seemed 
inborn in the Princess Elizabeth. On the 5th of April she writes 
again to her mother :— 

Many times it occurs to me I am getting old, but it does not cause me vexation ; 
quite the contrary. I would like to be still much older if I had with the duties also 
the privileges of the old maid. It often seems to me latterly as if a veil had fallen 
from my eyes. The happiness appears to me so enormous, to give away one’s time and 
strength where they are most required. Of the horrible word “ old maid” I have not 
the least dread. I share it with so many, to whom I have often envied their great and 
steady work. Work I will and must have, and then all can say of me, “ Thatisa 
happy girl.” 

These months at Naples seem to have been in the first fruitful 
and ripe development year of Carmen Sylva’s life. 

In August 1867 the Grand Duchess Héléne took her niece 
Elizabeth to Karlsbad. There she met many artists and singers 
whose society was most agreeable to her; also Editha von Rahden, 
whose friendship she greatly prized, and of whom she wrote, 
“‘ What happiness it is to be drawn into friendship with a learned 
woman.” In the same circle were Walujeff, Tolstov, Rowher, 
Piloty, Count Keyserlingk, Curator of the University of Dorpat 
and the Privy Councillor of Bavaria, of whom “his finely-strung 
sensitive mind inspires me with thoughts I could not tell.” From 
Karlsbad they went to Paris, and here again she was impressed 
with melancholy as at St. Petersburg. She writes from thence :— 

I often think how in old age one can do well without occupation. One can sit in a 
chair and think—and think quite peacefully and regretlessly. One can smile in a 
friendly way to the dead, and to the living speak of the worthiness of the departed. I 
think that is very nice. I should not like to exchange for it yet, but will first take life 


with all that it brings, and will be diligent and work. But all through I shall delight 
myself with the prospect of a peaceful old age. 


From Paris to Ragaz, where the Princess was occupied with 
steady writing ; from Ragaz, 20th September :— 

All this winter I remain at home, and my hands are full of work. As soon as I 
have finished my translation of Carlyle, I have a new plan. Frau Arnamann wishes 


me to write a book for children; but I cannot invent anything clever. I can only 
write what I have thought and felt. 


In the following summer (1868) Princess Elizabeth went with 
her mother, the Princess of Wied, to Sweden. Her imagination 
was much excited in what she called the “land of poetry,” and 
by the beautiful legends attached to every stone. She soon learnt 
the Swedish language, and read Tegnér’s Frithjofsage in the 
original. In the autumn of the same year she spent three weeks 
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at Heidelberg. Of this visit she writes years later from Bucharest 
in the month of May :— 

How beautiful it must be now in Heidelberg! Blossoms and fragrance and warbling 
from the young birds’ throats. I yearn for Heidelberg. I have spent three of the hap- 
piest weeks in my life there with my aunt, and surrounded by so many intellectual men. 
One lived in a storm of brain-lightning,—Kirchhoff, Friedrich, Bluntschli, Treitschke, 
Gervinus, Helmholz, in one room! Then Joachim, with his heavenly bow, and Frau 
Joachim, with her voice like a rushing hill-stream. It was an evening for gods! Then 
the walks with Frau von Rahden, and the dreaming among the ruins! How they 
seemed filled with living moving beings, and festively adorned and beautiful women. 
That was also a dream for gods! Often were we drenched with rain; but the rain in 
Heidelberg is like the dew on the flowers. You should read the Trompeter with each 
other, and the passage in it “ Frau Avantiur” and “Gandeamus.” One must not be 
presumptuously studious, one must be reckless and rollicking to get the proper Heidel- 
berg spirit ; then is it the most charmed spot, the most enchanting fairy-land that a 
tired traveller could desire. One breathes so easily in the warm, moist air! 

In her diary, 2nd January 1869, we read— 


I look back thankfully on the past good year. No wish have I for the coming, but 
that my work should be blessed. Nine years ago I wrote the first word in this book. 
My youth have I laid down in it, many times in gladness, many times in gaiety, and 
many times in sorrow and despair. I have had a wealthy spring-time, rich in love and 
sunshine and in earnest labour. A blight has never fallen on my heart; therefore I am 
young and strong, and look forward joyfully to the mid-day of my life. If only the 
good God will preserve to me the power of poetic writing, I will treasure it as a blessed 
thing. I will do nothing else, lest I should become too proud. I only pray that it may 
be mine and remain with me, and pray also for continued youth, which is necessary 


that one may pour out one’s heart in poetry. Farewell to that beautiful year, and let 
the new one dawn gladly into my room and heart. 


** To be all or nothing,” that shall be my motto. 

We see here the Princess Elizabeth’s earnest spirit, which 
soon declared itself more fully. She must have work, daily work, 
and her own special vocation. The latter she felt was teaching. 
She had intended to devote her energy to the formation of a 
school, which she would entirely direct and control, and which 
would give her free scope for the exercise of her ability. But events 
turned differently. Prince Karl of Hohenzollern, her almost 
‘‘playmate” of eight years before, now appeared again on the 
scene. Through her correspondence with his sister, Princess 
Marie, he had learnt to know her wondrous complex nature, and 
felt that she alone could assist him in his difficult and dangerous 
post as ruler of Roumania. He sued the Princess of Wied for a 
meeting with her daughter, that he might come under her notice 
unexpectedly, and, after some little consideration, it was so 
arranged. The Princess Elizabeth was most anxious to be in 
Cologne in October, to be present at a concert which was to be 
given by Stockhausen and Clara Schumann, and there the Prince 
was to meet them. The meeting took place one afternoon in the 
garden, quite as a surprise to Elizabeth, who held out both her 
hands, exclaiming, “‘ How glad I am that we should happen to 
meet here.” It was a happy break in her great working life, to 
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find a companion so suited to her, and with so much sympathy in 
the thoughts and aims that were shared between them. Her 
admiration was extreme for the character of this Prince Charles, 
whom she compared to William the Silent, and of whom she said 
“‘ Future generations will call Den Weisen.” Therefore, when the 
purport of his visit was explained to her, and she was asked if he 
might come and speak to her, she exclaimed: “Oh, if he only 
comes, I know I shall love him very much.” She had loved him 
without knowing it, and only when the idea was presented to her 
did it assume a tangible form. The Prince returned to Paris that 
night, and we find in her diary, 12th October, ‘“‘ I am beloved and a 
happy bride.” Even was the gifted Princess fortunate in a free- 
will choice. 

Events marched quickly, and her future, which was now 
changed, was entered on, and the new life began on the 18th of 
November 1869. In former days, when Elizabeth’s friends had 
told her jestingly they wished to see her on a throne, she had 
replied lightly: “‘The only throne that could attract me is the 
Roumanian, for there there is still something for me to do.” 
And all these duties, which had but glimmered on the horizon, 
now shone down on the full working day. She went towards them 
with hope and trust and strength, though not without deep regret 
‘and sorrow did she leave her dearly loved home by the Rhine. 
We find some verses written on her parting from it: ‘‘ Widmung 
‘an die Heimath,” in her volume of Rowmanian Poems. 


Il. 


On the 25th of November the Prince and Princess made their 
entry into Bucharest. Prince Karl’s first coming, three years 
before, had been in disguise, and in the midst of warfare between 
Prussia and Austria. His first recognition had been at Tourna 
Severin, the bordering town of Roumania, and there he built a 
church as a thank-offering for the great reception accorded to him 
when almost unknown. To-day all was changed; all along the 
route they were received with acclamation and applause, which 
reached its climax at their capital of Bucharest. Along the streets 
gaily decked with flags, banners, and triumphal arches, flocked the 
people, picturesquely attired in their national garb. Cannons 
thundered the royal salutes, and bands with music echoed through 
the town; guards of honour added to the brilliancy of the scene, 
in the midst of which Princess Elizabeth made, as she hoped, ‘‘an 
entry into the land and into the hearts of the people.” The sun 
shone down on her, and on her newly-adopted eastern land; with 
an artist’s eye she looked around on it. From the hill on which 
stood the station-house, Bucharest lay before her and at both sides 
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stretched out the wave-forming valleys of the Dimbovitza; she 


looked down on the town and its sea of many-coloured houses. 
Between the tree-tops glittered like silver the lead-covered domes. 
of 360 churches. In the midst, on a raised ground, stood the: 
whitewashed houses of the capital. On this day the flags from 
many towers lent their colours to the ordinary glow. Out of green. 
well-tended gardens rose the palaces of the Bojaren (nobles) with 
leaden roofs and galleries, and ornamented with archways, open 
stairways, and small statues, all in a confused mixture of Byzan- 
tine style and Turkish form. House after house stretched away 
in a blue mist, and the dark chain of the Carpathians formed a. 
distant background topped by the snow-covered peak of Bucegi. 
Princess Elizabeth gazed enthusiastically, and exclaimed she “ lost. 
herself in delight over this intensely beautiful scene.” 

The new “Herrscherin” of Roumania lost little time in finding 
that work which was the root of her nature, and which she had 
come to seek. Her days were soon occupied. State audiences at 
first wearied her, but she soon took an actual interest in them,. 
as part of her daily life. She writes :— 


It was at first disagreeable to me; I could not feign an interest that I did not feel. 
But now I see all men need sympathy. Now all men interest me, and I find they are all 
interesting ; the audiences no longer weary me. I am delighted at the opportunity they 
afford. The smallest thing one can do, one must do well, that it may succeed; the. 
smallest thing one can be one must be thoroughly if one would be anything. 


She learnt the Roumanian language, in which her knowledge of 
Latin and Italian much assisted her, and her people were delighted 
that she spoke it better, that is in more poetic phrases, than 
themselves. Carmen Sylva’s ruling proclivities had soon full 
scope ; she found a dearth of school-books and children’s books, 
and gave occupation to many young men and women in the trans- 
lation of her own French books, which were afterwards revised and 
corrected by the poet Alexandri. She also encouraged musical 
and theatrical ambition, and started societies for translation, for 
instruction, &c., that youthful energy might have another outlet. 
than in revolutionary politics. Here also did her intellectual 
activity progress. At first no one had the slightest suspicion of 
her poetical gift, but on meeting Alexandri at Bucharest, she 
whispered to him, ‘I have a confession to make to you, if I 
could find courage.” And after some hesitation murmured, “I 
also write poetry.”” He read her poems and gave her much assis- 
tance. With him she studied metre, and the art of poetry, to. 
which she had never before given any attention. She also trans- 
lated some of Alexandri’s Roumanian MSS. into German. 

In September 1870, the little ‘“‘ daughter of the people,” Prin- 
cess Marie, was born: the ‘“‘Sonnenkind” we read of in Carmen 
Sylva’s legends. Born on Roumanian soil, she became, for the 
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few short years of her life, the idol of the people. In the oppres- 
sive summer-time, partly on her account, they left the city for the 
free air of woods and mountains. The yearly fever epidemic was 
already raging when they left for their summer residence by the 
Carpathians. 

In the valley of Prahova, on a mountain of rock 2,900 feet high, 
stood the monastery of Sinaia. A Wallachian pilgrim had built 
and called this house of God after the mountain Sinai. It served 
as an inn and resting-place for the oxen-drawn caravans, which 
travelled day and night through the mountain passes to Sieben- 
burger. Behind the monastery was the curiously outlined form of 
the Carpathians. Carmen Sylva’s poetical words have given them 
a poetical signification. Thereé is first the Virful cu Dor (Schnouchs- 
gipfel), then Furnica, Piatra Arsa, and the two Jipi, which like two 
gigantic teeth cleave the air. Between them rushes the water- 
fall, the Urlatoare (Die Heulende), to the valley and rages in its 
course to the Prahova; then the Omal, the Caraiman (8090) with 
its mighty rocks. There are other names also that, in the little book 
Aus Carmen Sylva’s Konigreich, become known and dear to us. 
High, thickly-wooded portions of the mountains stretched down 
to the plain below. At their foot stood oak and beech trees, and 
on the heights rose up the firs. 

From the monastery one reached into a wooded solitude that 
could not be surpassed for beauty. Great old trees stood up gigan- 
tically towards the sky. Here and there one fell under the weight 
of many years, and lay on the grassy soil till it was overgrown 
with moss and clinging plants, and young trees budded from it. 
Orchids and ferns in most unusual places, and of various kinds, 
charmed everywhere. In this luxurious vegetation, on every foot 
of the land there is variety, one might almost say “‘ forest history.” 
On the top of the mountains one finds the Alpine flowers, the 
Edelweiss and Almenrausch. Near the monastery foams the Pelsch 
from Bucegi down to the plain ‘“‘ as wild and stormy as if it would 
rush through the whole world; in perpetual replenishment the 
foaming waves bubbled,” turning now here, now there, with a 
presumptuous desire for devastation. It was a beautiful and 
varied picture of steep mountains, shady valleys, and rushing 
woodland brooks. Within the white walls of the monastery dwelt 
the Princess Elizabeth for many months; the one-storied building 
surrounded a courtyard in which stood the little church. Part of 
the house was of wood, and the outer walls had traces of old 
Byzantine painting. Thirty monks occupied it, and with them 
the Prince shared this moderate and homely dwelling. To make 
it more a regal habitation some buildings were slightly put together 
in firwood by the monks, which gave it, however, more the appear- 
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ance of an artist’s summer-house than a royal residence, had it 
not been for the Roumanian banners, and the sentinels placed 
under the balconies. Twice a week provisions were brought from 
Cronstadt. Everything in the dwelling was primitive, and sugges- 
tive of the Church’s austerities and privations. It was far from 
being a spacious palace, for even the Princess’s meditation was 
often disturbed by the ticking of a clock in a monk’s neighbouring 
cell. Yet had the Princess here her three requisites, woods, air, 
and freedom, and she could well spare all else. 

Close to the monastery, under the shadow of tall trees, the 
Prince had built a summer-house, and here the Princess had her 
own small room. Through coloured glass she looked out on the 
tall fir trees that had stood for many hundred years. Within, a 
desk, two chairs, a table with a cloth on which lay books, paint- 


box, and brushes, formed all the furniture. Here the Princess 


fled when too many pilgrims, two many guests, tarried at Sinaia ; 
and here she painted, wrote and poetized. They had many guests; 
genius, ability of all kinds made its way to them, and formed a 
glamouring circle. Intellectual work made rapid strides, and art 
was furthered either by steady application or inspiration in the 
wild woodland glades. At breakfast in the morning the Princess 
showed in verse what she would do that day; at mid-day it was 
set to music as duets, trios, and quartettes for voices, and in the 
evening it was all performed; the songs being followed up with 
dancing, and with gladness as well as work the day came to a 
close. 

It being the Princess’s earnest wish to promote all national 
industry, she adopted the national costume, and requested all the 
ladies about her to do likewise. It was like a picture from her 
own romances to see her surrounded by fair girls under the fir 
and beech trees, in their gay many-coloured costumes. The sun 
shone down between the trees on the gold and spangled embroidery, 
and their glittering head-dresses, from which descended the long 
misty veil that was folded about the neck and shoulders. These 
groups of Roumanian ladies formed an attractive oriental picture. 
More girls came—invited to Sinaia, and they must not be idle. 
The “ Whirlwind,” as their Princess had once been called, must 
have everyone in a “continual activity,” so they were set to 
work at their busy bright embroidery, while “‘ Doamna Elizabeth ” 
sat with them, read to them poetry, and led their minds into 
her own course. But the summer days ended, and when they 
did, came the return to Bucharest. Before Sinaia was seen 
again, came the great sad trouble of the Princess’s life. Little 
Princess Marie died. Fever and diphtheria, which raged in 
Bucharest in the early spring, attacked her, and after a few — 
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days illness she died on the eve of Good Friday, the 8th of 
April 1874. It was a national sorrow that the little Roumanian 
Princess should end her life in four short years. Troops of girls 
of the Asyle Héléne, which was close to the Cotroceni Park, lined 
the funeral path in white dresses and long white veils, and white- 
flower-garlanded heads. They covered the little coffin with 
flowers, and for months after they and many from a distance 
visited the little grave by the church of Doamna Elizabeth to see 
that the lamp was burning, and to lay a flower there. 

“Tn work, in great abundant work must lie the consolation of 
sorrow,” so says Carmen Sylva, in her Leidens Erdengang, and 
upon it she now acted. Her intellectual activity increased, and 
some of her most beautiful poems were written at this time. More 
societies were formed, more help and encouragement given to the 
people in every branch of industry and art. Painting schools were 
started under the direction of Mme. Pinel, a pupil of Horace 
Vernet, in which the Princess took lessons to set example; for the 
same reason she also attended the Choral Society, and joined in 
the singing. Her days were fully occupied ; at five in the morning 
she rose and lighted her little lamp, for painting and other artistic 
work until eight, and after an early breakfast with the Prince was 
the audience-room thrown open, and except for a momentary pause 
not closed for nine or ten hours. An hour in the day the Princess 
devoted to the court ladies, to their private needs and interests ; 
and another hour to those who had married and left her 
household. All were attended to, and to everyone sympathy and 
assistance given. On Thursday evenings they had music, all 
native and foreign talent was encouraged and given opportunities. 
Another evening in the week they had readings of either a scientific 
French book, or a modern Roumanian poet. She writes to her 
mother :— 


I have begun something very pleasant; twice in the week Vacareses reads to us 
the old Roumanian chronicles. He is as skilled as a professor, and has 
excellent delivery. Think of me in my ‘‘ideal” little room with my lamp 
a@ abat-jours, and later with the fountains playing, and the pretty girls moving to and 
fro among the trees and foliage, busy with their needlework, while I have my pen in 
my hand to note every new idea. The great past is stretched before us in scriptural 
simplicity, or in classic Latin. It is precious. I hope to find material for poetical 
treatment. I have also started a school for painting. In future much shall be sung, 
and much shall be read. Everything that comes near meI put in motion. Nothing and 


no one can stand still. 

The ‘‘ Asyle Héléne,” corresponding somewhat to our English 
High School, was what perhaps received her particular care. 
Four hundred and sixty girls, between the ages of five and twenty 
years, studied there; and many of them only left to start as 
teachers elsewhere, earning 300 francs a month. For some time 
the Princess only took interest and gave encouragement, leaving 
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actual direction, as she said, “to those who understood better,” 
but latterly, since taking her “ professorship,” she has attended 
there as lecturer upon literature. 

Numerous societies were started for the assistance of the poorer 
classes and peasantry; the ‘‘ Société Elizabeth” distributed 30,000 
francs’ worth of timber to the poor yearly. About one hundred 
ladies belonged to it, who, to raise necessary funds, gave two or 
three balls in winter at the opera-house, at which each wore the 
national costume and increased the trade for embroidery. An art 
needlework school was also set in motion, in which about seventy 
girls worked at the national costume and embroidery for the 
church vestments. The ‘ Albina” society gave work to the poorer 
women, such as hemming and stitching; it began with six women 
and now numbers a thousand, 180 of whom possess sewing- 
machines. The ‘ Concordia” encouraged the national industry 
of weaving; a weaving school was started, and the looms in disuse 
for many years were again put in motion. The Princess wrote to 
the Ministry to beg them to guarantee funds for its continuance. 
That could only be done by the needs of the army, the hospital, 
and the prisons being supplied by native industry. At first only 
forty looms were available; but when 200,000 francs were voted 
by the Exchequer, a new industrial school was built near the Park 
Cotrocini. Beside it was built a silk manufactory. Later on the 
Princess had also her society of “ Charitable Sisters” to attend 
the sick and poor: she began it with two sisters who learnt 
nursing at Berlin, and in 1884 they numbered twenty. They are 
constantly at work, earning 5 francs a day, and hope soon, from 
what they can earn and also from what is voted for them, to build 
a hospital and small house as home for sick and aged sisters. 
Numerous other good institutions were started and directed by 
the Princess Elizabeth. 

Her own health suffered often from the climate of Bucharest 
and from over-work; and many times she was sent by her 
physicians into Germany and Italy for rest and change. In 1874 
was planned a journey to England, and her mother, the Princess 
of Wied, met them at Cologne, and spent some weeks with them 
at St. Leonards. On her return the Princess Elizabeth tarried at 
Franzenbad, and writes :— 


It is good for the soul to be filled with great impressions.- One comes back so much 
the richer. I was enraptured like a child with England. How pleased I was to sit on 
the strand and listen to the waves. To see London was a most alluring thought. . ... 
How refreshing it is to lose oneself in its immensity. Until we went to Oxford we had 
never seen Max Miiller, although we had often written and corresponded with him. - 
He met us at the station, and invited us to his house. The two days I spent in his 
peaceful household and charmed circle, which had then no rent, worked like balm on 
me. It was a happiness the most unhappy could not withstand, for it hushed the 
storm of being and gave new life. It was the happiness of Philosophy. We also met 
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John Stanley. I had at that time finished a little book for my mother, called Meine 
Reise durch die Welt (My Travels through the World). Kingsley was present when 
I gave it to my mother. I showed him one little poem, “Nur Eines.” Tears came 
into his bright blue eyes, and a sob burst from him. My mother wept with joy and 
pain. I only was tearless. The book contained poems from my confirmation to my 
thirtieth year, of which my mother knew scarcely one. 


In the winter we find her at Bucharest, engaged with painting. 

23rd Nov. Art is a many-sided prayer; it rises from storm and pain in one soul, to 
bring peace and rest into another. 

7th Jan., 1875. Ido not translate much now because I write so much. The moment 
I take my pen in my hand my own thoughts stream forth, and it is difficult for me to 
sing others. Creation is the most beautiful, translation the most useful work. I am 
always inspired by what I read. So Bernstein’s Thoughts, especially the description of 
the Atlantic Cable, have made me write sea songs. Paul Heyse’s ballads have filled me 
with five-verse strophes, which are so good. 

In the August of that year, the foundation-stone of the Castle 
Pelsch, near Sinaia, was laid, and as usual, a poem written on it. 
Afterwards Carmen Sylva wrote her Pelsch legends in verse; it 
was her time of much industry, always the summer months at. 
Sinaia. But that autumn she left it lamed, and for many months 
remained unable to move at Bucharest. There she continued 
writing, and finished the life of her brother Prince Otto. She 
wrote to her mother, 28th November :— 

You have no idea how thankful I am for a quiet winter. Ihave often said to our dear. 
God this summer, ‘I can do no more,” and He has proved to the world that I cannot, 
and, by the shattering of my strength, shown I have no more strength. Over the 


threshold of my room comes no stormy wave, and the distant roaring only condenses 
and presses in the world of thought. 


4th Dec. This peace is still a blessing to me. For years my soul and body have 
yearned for rest. At length it has come, and I am so thankful. . . . Why are there so 
many people and so few men? They draw on one like leeches, and cannot understand 
that quiet peace is the ideal, the epicureanism of life. 

The legends of the Pelsch were published under the title of 
Aus Carmen Sylwa’s Konigreich, and translated into Roumanian as 
a prize book for school children. Sappho, Hammerstein, and Uber 
den Wasser were written at this time, and the first chapters of 
Leidens Erdengang. She writes :— 

I hurried much over Sappho and Hammerstein, for I thought death would surprise me 
before I finished. Sappho I wrote in anger with Grillparzer, because I thought that 
such a powerful nature as Sappho’s would only be affected by great and noble suffer- 
ing; instead of representing her as something grand, as a struggling, enduring, intel- 
lectual woman, he assumed the right of representing her as a most ordinary one. To 
throw oneself into the sea for a mere love affair appears to me contemptible ; but to 
sacrifice oneself for one’s child is both poetical and natural. . . . It is characteristic of 
me that I cannot accept love as a ruling motive for action. , 

Carmen Sylva’s poetical works are not in German only; a 
French comedy was written for the Bucharest Theatre, Revenans 
et Revanus, and a number of philosophical aphorisms in French 
were collected, and published later, by Ulbach, in Paris, as Pensées 
dune Reine. Carmen Sylva also corresponded with the society of 
French authors and scholars who united themselves for the pur- 
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pose of reviving the old Provengal poetry and language. Felibres 
de Lar sent her a sonnet in old Provengal, inviting her to visit the 
sunny land of troubadours. She replied to him in the same 
language— 
De gracieux noms suis appelée, 
Venir ne puis, 
Par tems et devoir enchainé 
Oiseau ne suis, 

Several more verses in the same metre contained her poetical 
reply. 

After Sappho and Hammerstein appeared Die Hexa, to which 
a statue of Karl Cauer inspired her. In Jehova she considers the 
question ‘‘ whether there is a God or not.” Ahasherus will know 
the cause of all things. He speaks of eternal life as a curse 
which will be overcome when he attains knowledge. He seeks 
God in art, in his own restless deeds, in the glow of love, in the 
desire for possession, and through it all he repeats, ‘‘ There is no 
God.” He finds God at length in the eternal law of creation, and 
as he accepts faith, death comes to release him. In Leidens 
Erdengang, a collection of legends, Carmen Sylva’s imagination 
works on the question “‘ Whence and wherefore is suffering ?”” which 
she symbolically treats. Life brings suffering; but two com- 
forters stand bravely at its side, to help it to struggle and to 
endure; they are called Patience and Work. This is the leading 
idea of her poetry. She has the peculiar gift*of portraying the 
inmost progressions of soul life and with a clearness and verity 
as if she herself had passed through each phase. .A volume of 
short stories is published as Handzeichnungen, each having a title 
connected with painter’s art. ‘‘ In my eyes,” says Carmen Sylva, 
“novels are to the poet what a study of heads is to the artist, 
and aphorisms are the croquis in a sketch book.” In her largest 
volume of poems, Meine Ruh’, there are thoughts on each month 
in the year; most of the ballads seem part of her own life, but 
some of the gay songs owe their wording to Roumanian inspira- 
tion, notably the long-strophied one Die Post, which is full of 
colour and peculiar characterization. In her works, as much as 
in her diary, we trace Carmen Sylva’s mind and plan. 


My highest ideal [she notes] is so to write that each one feels as if he had written it 
himself. I have often tried for weeks and months to write something. It never leaves 
me alone until it is written. And then I forget it so completely, I do not recognize the 
old idea. Each good finished work is a step on which one plants one's foot to rise 
higher ; naturally supposing one has placed one’s whole strength and best self in it. 
In one’s work one cannot give more than oneself, so every intellectual attainment must 
be perceptible in it, and tend towards its perfection. 


We see here Carmen Sylva reveals, though without noisy declara- 


tion, the inherent instinct of all great good women who are 
*‘unspotted from the world,” that their aim must be always 
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towards perfection, and to being the best they can. That high 
ideal, noble purpose, great fulfilment of life’s broad work does 
not unfit any individual for any special office. The woman who 
desired work that she might be considered happy, and has so 
brilliantly fulfilled her destiny, is certainly a living contradiction 
to the lives without interest, without occupation, and without use, 
that the world decrees, and imperatively trains to increase and 
prolong the inherited misery of men. Each good work is a step, 
and each good woman who stands on it is one less in the world— 
below ! 

In 1876 heavy clouds appeared on the political horizon; the 
Christian population in the tributary lands revolted against 
Turkey. Servia and Montenegro declared war. Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Bulgaria were in a tumult, and Russia pressed forward 
with warlike intentions. Alexander II. considered it his holy duty 
to protect the Name and Faith and free the Sclavic brother from 
the Turkish yoke. On the 13th November 1876 the sixth army 
corps was mobilized and the command given to the Czar’s brother, 
Grand Duke Nikolaus. In April they were marching through 
Roumania. It was neutral ground, but the neutrality was not 
observed: the Ottoman army pressed forward ignoring all natural 
rights ; burning the ships in harbour and bombarding open towns. 
Olteniza, where there was not a portion of the Russian army, 
shared that fate.’ The Baschi-Bazuks crossed the Danube, and 
when the ships, whose flag of neutrality they would not recognize, 
were burnt, the towns and villages were devastated, Roumania 
had to meet this, and declare war against an undeclared foe. ‘‘On 
27th May the cannonading commenced between Calafat and 
Widdin ; the battery of Prince Karl attacked and the Turkish 
kept up a hot fire. The first shell burst close beside the Prince ; 
someone raised the Cross, Greciano fell upon his knees, thinking 
the Prince was wounded. But the latter sprang up, waving his 
cap and shouting ‘Hurrah! Bravo! Je suis habituée 4 cette 
musique-la.’ The cheer was taken up and echoed back into the 
town, while the band played the national hymn. Soon afterwards 
three shells burst in the very spot where he had stood. To this 
we owe Carmen Sylva’s inspired song ‘ Calafat.’ ”’ * 

But while the Prince stood forward in the midst of warfare, the 
Princess was at work among the wounded; women of all grades 
flocked to her assistance. The park of Cotroceni was prepared 
for a hospital, and 100 beds arranged in it, where the Princess 
herself ‘‘ could care for her dear children.” And she moved from 
bed to bed, attending the operations, giving chloroform and 
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binding up the wounds. Many young soldiers who “ would rather 
die than be so maimed,” submitted to any operation ; ‘‘ for the love 
of you, Regina, let it be done.” She was with them day and night, 
and since then have the people called her ‘‘ Muma ranitilor,” the 
mother of the wounded. The war lasted several months, for it was 
not until the 10th December that the Prince with the Roumanian 
army entered Plevna, and Osman Pacha surrendered. Prince 
Karl had not only distinguished himself as a brave soldier but 
shown himself a master of strategy, and the Roumanian people 
declared their freedom had come through him. After the occu- 
pation of Widdin the forces were recalled, and Roumania was 
declared independent. On the 20th October 1878 the Prince and 
the victorious army made their triumphal entry into Bucharest. 
It was one of the most festal days Bucharest had yet known; 
flowers were showered down on the soldiers and on the Princess, 
who was with them, while they sang the song that had so often 
cheered them into battle, Carmen Sylva’s ‘‘ Wacht an der Donau.” 
After that day she writes :— 


What a year is drawing to a close! At first I had courage for everything, and 
fought and struggled with confidence. But it was a difficult post for a woman alone. 
Trouble is forgotten in hard work. .. . God be thanked! Charles is there. I can 
slowly draw back into my nutshell, to my flowers, birds, books and papers. It is an 
anomaly and a misfortune when a woman is forced to step into public life. . . . There 
is also brightness in this heavy time. With God’s help the gnawing care at our 
hearts will be absorbed into a lasting peace; the pain and suffering be blotted out, 
and the good results obtained may work upon us with their brightening power. 


After the declaration of independence Roumania was proclaimed 
a monarchy, on 24th March 1881. Demeter Stourdza, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, wrote to the Princess of Wied :— 


Good fortune shines on Roumania. Benefits accrue and good comes of all her 
difficulties and dangers. As often as I alarm myself, appears again this bright star of 
happiness. A sense of loyalty and a performance of duty can alone keep it unchanged 
before us, so that it may never pale. In Bucharest, on 22nd May, there will be a 
national rejoicing, and as a symbol of the event, and the declared monarchy, the king 
will be presented with a battle-axe cast from one of the captured guns at Plevna. 


On the 22nd of May 1881 the coronation ceremony took place, 
and we see Carmen Sylva on the throne “ where there was still 
something for her todo.” In her works and throughout her life 
we recognize the wonderful individuality and power of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Roumania. 


Heten G. McKeruie. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AS A FINANCIER. 


Ir is very commonly believed that, whatever may be the failings of 
the late Prime Minister, his supreme excellence asa financier ought 
to cover them all. That opinion I propose to challenge, subjecting 
its accuracy to a somewhat detailed scrutiny. But as it would 
obviously be impossible in the compass of a single article to 
review the entire career of a statesman whose influence has prac- 
tically directed the financial policy of the country for the last 
thirty-five years, I intend to confine myself to the consideration of 
four matters only. As, however, they marked the most important 
financial epochs of Mr. Gladstone’s career, they may serve to test 
the value of the extravagant praises which have been heaped 
upon his policy. Those points will be :— 
I. The Budget of 1853, by which Mr. Gladstone confessedly 
established his reputation. 
II. The Commercial Treaty of 1860 with France, commonly 
known as the “ Cobden Treaty.” 

III. The Economies of the Government of 1868. 

IV. The Finance of Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration. 

I. When Mr. Gladstone first came to the front he found a some- 
what remarkable state of things. The Government of Lord 
Melbourne, perhaps the worst with which a long-suffering nation 
has been ever afflicted, had succeeded in reducing the national 
finances to a state of almost hopeless confusion. Peel, whom all 
parties now agree in considering unsurpassed as a Master of 
Finance, had brought order out of chaos on his accession to office 
in 1841. He revised the complicated and burdensome Customs 
Tariff ; he simplified the Excise, he re-established the Income Tax— 
that most potent of all weapons in the hands of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—and with it he paid for his extensive commercial 
reforms, thus relieving oppressed and restricted industries by taxing 
their products instead of their raw materials and processes. His 
policy had hardly begun to work when the Whigs returned to office 
in 1846, bringing with them as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Charles Wood (afterwards Lord Halifax), a well-meaning but 
painfully dull man, who certainly failed conspicuously in his re- 
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sponsible post. His first Budget was, it is true, a success, not 
because of any particular ability on his part, but because he had 
little more to do than to adopt the estimates of his predecessor, and 
to profit by the extraordinary impulse given to enterprise of every 
kind by the railway mania of 1845. The real measure of Sir Charles 
Wood’s capacity was his Budget of 1848—a series of unsatisfactory 
proposals based almost entirely on an enormous increase of the 
Income Tax, and afterwards thrice remodelled by its unhappy 
author. When the Coalition of 1852 overthrew Lord Derby’s first 
Administration upon Mr. Disraeli’s Budget, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was recommended to take it back and remodel it. He 
refused. ‘I do not aspire to the fame of Mr. Pitt,” said he, “* but 
I will not submit to the degradation of other Chancellors,” and 
everybody knew at whom the sarcasm was levelled. 

The difficulty of 1848 repeated itself in 1851, when Sir Charles 
Wood had again to deal with an expiring Income Tax. His proposal 
to renew the impost for three years was eminently unpopular, 
and undoubtedly prepared the way for the downfall of Lord John 
Russell’s Cabinet. The history of his resignation, of Lord Stanley’s 
inability to form an administration, of Lord John’s return to 
office, and of the final establishment of the Income Tax as a 
permanent source of revenue, is too well known for repetition here. 
The short administration of Lord Derby scarcely affected the 
financial situation. Mr. Disraeli’s first Budget was of the simplest 
kind. The revenue for the preceding year had exceeded the expen- 
diture by a little over two millions; but if the Income Tax were 
repealed the country might look forward to a deficit of the same 
amount. He proposed, therefore, to retain it for another year, 
promising to prepare a scheme for its abolition during the Recess. 
It was on the Budget embodying that scheme that Lord Derby 
went out of office. As Lord Iddesleigh has since put the matter: 
**As soon as the House had gone into Committee and the first 
resolution—that relating to the House Tax—had been proposed, all 
the elements of objection were readily combined in opposition to it. 
Those who disliked the extension and the increase of the House 
Tax, those who disliked the extension of the Income Tax, those 
who were hostile to the principle of its proposed modification, those 
who looked with jealousy upon the reduction of the Malt Tax, and, 
in short, all objectors of all sorts, found themselves able to join in 
defeating the Ministerial scheme as a whole, though differing among 
themselves as to the merits of its several parts.” 

In the Coalition Government which succeeded, Mr. Gladstone 
found his opportunity. The action of the House of Commons had 
affirmed the principle of looking to the Income Tax as a principal 
source of revenue, and the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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determined to avail himself of it to the utmost. The speech in 
which he introduced his first Budget was a remarkable tour de 
force—it occupied five hours in delivery, it fills a hundred closely 
printed octavo pages, and it contains about 35,000 words. Its 
leading feature was, of course, the Income Tax. This means of 
raising revenue Mr. Gladstone treated from every conceivable point 
of view. Greatly, however, to the disappointment of those who 
had hoped for some substantial modification and reduction of the 
unpopular impost, Mr. Gladstone, in spite of the surplus 2} mil- 
lions beqeathed to him by his predecessor in office, not merely 
refused to make any reduction, but extended the area of the tax to 
incomes of £100; these last, however, being allowed a reduction of 
2d. in the £. The tax was further extended to Ireland. By way of 
compensation a scheme was proposed for its gradual reduction and 
final extinction in 1860. It was only natural that these proposals 
should be anxiously debated. Sir Bulwer Lytton brought in an 
amendment to the effect that ‘‘ the continuance of the Income Tax 
for seven years, and its extension to parties heretofore exempt from 
its operation, without any mitigation of the inequalities of its assess- 
ment, are alike unjust and unpolitic.” The debate lasted for six 
nights, and in spite of the protests of those who objected to the 
renewal of the Income Tax for seven years—a proposal which came 
with a peculiarly bad grace from one who had bitterly objected to 
Mr. Disraeli’s Budget because it proposed legislation for two years 
in advance—the scheme was carried in its entirety, and the 
country subjected to a war income-tax of 7d. in the £ at a time of 
profound peace. 

The other features of the Budget were two. In the first place, 
with a surplus of 23} millions there was no concession whatever to 
the agricultural interest. The repeal of the Malt Tax, or at all 
events its reduction to a sensible extent, had been urgently 
demanded, and in his abortive Budget of the preceding December 
Mr. Disraeli had made an attempt to comply with that most 
reasonable proposal. But the stupid and even wicked feud of town 
against country found, as Mr. Cobden boasted, expression in this 
Budget, and the towns proved the stronger. On the other hand, no 
fewer than 183 sources of revenue were cut off altogether. It is 
perfectly true that some of those remissions of taxation were 
urgently necessary. The repeal of the Soap Duty, for example, 
was a measure of equal justice and propriety, and it was only right 
that the exorbitant duty on tea—about 200 per cent. ad valorem in 
the majority of instances—should also be reduced. But there were 
many who doubted the prudence of throwing away revenue from 
Excise, Stamps and Customs to the amount of £2,568,000 in 1858, 
and of £1,087,000 from the same sources in 1854. Even Sir 
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Stafford Northcote, writing nine years later, could hardly praise 
this sensational and startling financial scheme: ‘‘ We miss in it,” 
he says, ‘‘ the caution which is, perhaps, the most striking feature 
of the financial plans of Sir Robert Peel ; while in its place we meet 
with a boldness of conception, a love of effect and a power of 
producing it, such as we do not find even in the remarkable Budget 
of 1842.” In another place Sir Stafford pointed out an even 
greater defect in the financial scheme, in that it was marred by Mr. 
Gladstone’s “‘ want of sagacity to discern the signs of the times.” 
The same want spoiled the Budget of the year following. With war 
actually staring him in the face, Mr. Gladstone brought in a 
distinctly peace Budget, and when it became necessary to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the situation, he fell back upon a finan- 
cial scheme worthy of the merest tyro. The scheme for getting 
rid of the Income Tax in seven years was abandoned forthwith, and 
the Tax itself was immediately doubled; the Malt Tax was raised 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s.; the duty on Scotch whisky was raised by 1s., 
and that on Irish by 8d., while by a “readjustment ” of the Sugar 
Duties he hoped to raise £700,000, a hope which it may at once be 
said was by no means realised. 

Ancillary to the Budget of 1858, though forming no part of it, 
was rearrangement of the Succession Duties, by which personal 
property passing under the trusts of a settlement, and real pro- 
perty passing by settlement, inheritance, or devise—all hitherto 
exempt from taxation on succession—were brought under the duty. 
The direct succession of a child to a parent was to be taxed 1 per 
cent. ; the succession of a total stranger in blood paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent. ; and for more or less distant degrees of kinsman- 
ship various intermediate rates were fixed. The scheme was not 
received with enthusiasm. In fact, Mr. Gladstone’s opponents did 
not hesitate to stigmatize it as cruel, unjust and oppressive in the 
extreme, and they dwelt with some plausibility and more fervour 
on the impropriety of adding to the affliction of the bereaved by 
the infliction of a heavy pecuniary mulct in the moment of their 
greatest distress. ‘‘The death duties,” as Mr. Gladstone prefers 
to call them, have, however, always been a favourite subject for 
manipulation with him, and he accordingly pressed on his scheme, 
by means of which he reckoned on raising a couple of millions of 
revenue. Never was expectation more signally disappointed. In 
1852 the old Legacy Duty had produced £1,380,000; in 1861 the 
same impost produced £1,562,000, and the Succession Duty 
£607,000, obtained at a cost of inconvenience and annoyance 
such as few statesmen would care to inflict on the community. 
Even now, with a vast increase of the national wealth, and much 
greater keenness in levying and collecting taxation, the Legacy and 
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Succession Duties together cannot be relied upon to produce more 
than about 33 millions. 

Undaunted by the memory of this failure in his calculations, 
Mr. Gladstone reverted to his favourite topic in the Budget debates 
of the present year, moving an amendment on the 28rd April that 
“the duties accruing on deaths should be so fixed as to equalize 
the charge upon real and personal property respectively.” On 
this topic he made what was emphatically a “great speech,” 
bristling with statistics and full of those appeals to the masses as 
against the classes, which have lately become so unpleasantly 
familiar in his mouth. Unfortunately for his argument the mass 
of figures which he poured forth was, by his own admission, 
almost purely conjectural, and was moreover vitiated by his 
neglect to take into account the rapidly diminishing value of real 
property in this country. Sir M. H. Beach and Mr. Goschen 
replied ; but it was hardly worth while to take much trouble to 
refute an argument based upon erroneous conjectures. Said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

‘*‘The Right Hon. Gentleman ... made one mistake of £8,000,000, which he 
retracted. He made another mistake by saying that one third instead of one fifth, as 
shown by the books of the Inland Revenue, of the Succession Duty is paid by settled 
property. He made a third mistake by taking no account of the Legacy Duty paid on 
annuities on realty. In this way he made a mistake of £420,000 by adding it to 
personalty, whereas it has really been paid by realty. 

The real object of the motion was, however, not to set right what 
was financially wrong, but, as Lord Hartington conclusively showed, 
to turn out the Government. That the House refused to do bya 
majority of 93 ; but even if party reasons had not been abundantly 
sufficient to prevent that most undesirable consummation, the 
memory of the mistakes of 1853 would probably have been enough. 

Nor was Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to deal with the National 
Debt in 1853 more successful than his treatment of the Suc- 
cession Duties. The time was a most favourable one, even 
more so than when Mr. Goschen brought forward his Con- 
version scheme at the opening of the present Session. Consols 
were higher than they had been for many years. In December 
they had actually been at a premium of 1}, and when this great 
financial operation was proposed they were only 1 per cent. lower, 
despite the rumours of impending war which filled the air. The 
opportunity for emulating the great achievements of Lord Bexley, 
Lord Ripon, and Mr. Goulbourn, was thus a tempting one, and 
Mr. Gladstone seized it with avidity. He proposed, in the first 
place, to deal with the Three per Cent. Consols. Dealings with 
this stock were, however, hampered by the fact that a year’s 
notice must be given by the Government before any portion of it 
could be paid off. Mr. Gladstone proposed to overcome this ob- 
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stacle by a characteristically ingenious and complicated device. 
Money was, at the moment, to be had in the open market at less 
than 8 per cent. He offered, therefore, to the holders of 3 per 
cent. Stock the privilege of exchanging it for a 34 per cent. Stock 
guaranteed against redemption for forty years, and issued at the 
rate of £82 10s. for every £100 of the original Stock. In other 
words, he proposed to the holders of 8 per cents. an annuity 


of £2 17s. 9d. per cent. for forty years, at the end of which time 


they or their representatives were to receive £82 10s., for what, in 


1858, had been worth £100 5s. Should the stockholders decline 


this generous offer, they might avail themselves of another almost 
equally magnanimous. A new 23 per cent. Stock was to be created, 
exchangeable at the rate of £110 for every £100 Consols, and also 
redeemable in 1898. That is to say, the owners of Consols were 
to accept £2 7s. 6d. in lieu of the £3 they were then receiving, as 
a reward for which they or their successors were to receive in forty 


‘years’ time £110 for what was, at the moment, saleable for 


£100 5s.* A third proposal was that the owner of Consols might 
exchange them at par for Exchequer Bonds, a new form of security, 
which were to be as easily transferable as Exchequer Bills, and to 
bear a somewhat higher rate of interest, liable, however, to the 
contingency of being paid off whenever a prudent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should find that he could borrow at a lower rate. Mr. 
Gladstone anticipated that there would be an immediate rush for 
these tempting exchanges, and, in anticipation of it, he proposed to 
limit the operation to 30 millions as a beginning. He need have 
been under no uneasiness, for never did financial proposal fall so 
flat. In spite of an overflowing balance at the Bank ; in spite of 
an almost universal conviction that the rate of interest would 
steadily and persistently diminish through the influx of gold from 
Australia and California, and in spite of rapidly-increasing com- 
mercial prosperity, the country refused to look at the scheme. Of 
the 2} per cent. Stock a fraction over 3 millions were taken up; 
of the 34 per cent. only £240,000, and of the Exchequer Bonds a 
fraction over £400,000, the last chiefly in exchange for Exchequer 
Bills, on which Mr. Gladstone proposed to reduce the rate of 
interest. 

All this was bad enough, but worse remained behind. The stars 
in their courses fought against the great financial magician. Asa 
quite unimportant and purely accidental feature of his financial 
scheme, he had to deal with what Lord Iddesleigh has called 
** some small but time-honoured stocks,” the debt to the South Sea 

* Lest these figures should prove too absurd for the digestion of the reader, he may 


be informed here that they have been taken almost en bloc from the late Lord Iddesleigh’s 
admirable work, Twenty Years of Financial Policy. 
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Company, the Old and the New South Sea Annuities, and the 
Bank Annuities of 1720, together amounting to about 94 millions. 
To the holders of these stocks, Mr. Gladstone offered th 2 same 
terms as to the holders of Consols and Reduced 3 per cents., 
and he seems to have been under the delusion that they would be 
eagerly accepted. The press accepted his promises and Mr. 
Gladstone found himself the recipient of an immense amount of 
flattery, on account of the wonderful financial genius displayed in 
these proposals. Curiously enough, the holders of those ‘ time- 
honoured Stocks” did not see matters in the same light, and the 
South Sea Company brought matters to a climax by unanimously 
declining the proffered terms, and by demanding, in accordance 
with their unquestionable rights, the immediate repayment of the 
sum of eight millions, which represented its capital stock and an- 
nuities. That sum Mr. Gladstone was compelled to raise by an 
issue of Exchequer Bills, by which operation a by no means in- 
considerable addition was made to the expenditure of the year.* 

It is interesting to compare the failure of this operation with — 
the success of that carried through by Mr. Goschen, in the course 
of the past spring. Briefly stated, the work of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been to pay off about 500 millions 
of the National Debt, and to reborrow the money at a rate of 
interest amounting to only seven-eighths of that hitherto paid. 
The effect of this economy is a saving of nearly two millions per 
annum in the permanent charge of the Debt without any addition 
whatever to the capital sum. 

It is hardly necessary after this to dwell on the minor failures of 
the Budget of 1853. Two, however, call for some notice. One was 
a proposal for one of those pieces of inquisitorial direct taxation in - 
which Mr. Gladstone’s soul especially delights—a rearrangement 
of the licences to certain trades, by which he hoped to raise an 
additional £110,000. The trades involved raised, however, such 
a clamour, and the whole scheme was so thoroughly unpopular, — 
that it was perforce given up. The other proposal was the repeal of 
the advertisement duty at a cost of £80,000 a year, and, for the 
present, that scheme shared the fate of the Licence Duties. Sir 
John Pakington bluntly described it as a gigantic bribe to the news- 
paper proprietors, notably to the proprietors of the Times, who, it 
was admitted, would profit by the change to the extent of £25,000 
ayear. A similar charge was, it will be remembered, made a few 
years later, when the newspaper stamp was reduced to a halfpenny 


* According to Lord Beaconsfield, whose statement has never been contradicted, 
‘* that part of the scheme of 1853 cost us the whole of the balance in the Exchequer, 


and when we entered on the Russian war our balance in the Treasury was little more 
than one million.” 
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for six ounces, the Times being then the only journal which ever 
reached that weight. 

II.—Failure though it was in all essential particulars, the 
Budget of 1853 established Mr. Gladstone’s reputation as a 
financier. People remembered the glowing promises he had made 
and the brilliant prospects he had opened up; they remembered 
the “ silvery eloquence ” with which he had set forth his proposals, 
and they dwelt with delight upon his ‘‘ mastery of detail.” But 
they forgot to inquire into the sequel; they neglected to ask 
themselves whether any of those brilliant anticipations had been 
realised, whether any of those glowing promises had been fulfilled. 
The Budget of 1853 might have been, as it unquestionably was, a 
failure in every essential particular, but people remembered the 
oration of 35,000 words—say eighteen newspaper columns—and 
they convinced themselves that an orator who could speak so well 
and at such length must be the inspired oracle in financial matters 
which his worshippers believed him. When, therefore, he brought 
forward his famous Budget of 1860, the ball was at his feet. 
Everybody expected ‘‘a great speech” and a far-reaching and 
comprehensive scheme, and Mr. Gladstone did not disappoint the 
expectation. ‘Silvery eloquence” was not wanting, and the usual 
“‘mastery of detail” was conspicuous. Both were wanted. As 
the Quarterly Review remarked a few weeks after the Budget 
speech of 1860 :—‘‘ Nothing but eloquence of the highest order 
could have procured a reception so enthusiastic, for a project which, 
together, undoubtedly, with great recommendations, presented so 
many points open to attack.” The project in question was, of 
course, that Commercial Treaty with France which Mr. Cobden 
had negotiated at the instance of Lord Russell, and in defiance of 
the expressed convictions of a life-time. 

The whole arrangement of business on this occasion was un- 
satisfactory in the extreme. Mr. Cobden had been appointed 
Plenipotentiary for the settlement of the French Commercial 
Treaty on January 17, 1860; Parliament was opened on January 
24, and on February 10—practically as soon as the Debate on the 
Address had been brought to a conclusion—Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced his Budget, with which he practically incorporated the Treaty. 
Anything more arbitrary or irregular can hardly be imagined. 
As Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. Disraeli) pointed out in his speech 
on the subject a week later, the last preceding commercial treaty 
with France had been that of 1786. It was completed in 
September ; the country was put in possession of all the details 
forthwith. The House did not meet until January 1787; Mr. Pitt 
brought up the Treaty on February 2, and moved that it should be 
taken into consideration on the 12th, against the protest of Mr. 
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Fox, who declared against so great a hurry. The precedent was 
thus established that the House should be properly consulted on 
all treaties ; but Mr. Gladstone cast precedent to the localities to 
which he has since relegated the laws of political economy, and 
insisted on dealing at once with the financial arrangements for the 
year and the complicated details of the new Treaty. It is possible 
that there was a touch of prudence here. Had the Treaty been 
discussed in detail, as it unquestionably should have been, it is 
beyond question that much of it would have been disallowed. It 
was commonly called a ‘“‘ Reciprocity Treaty.” The amount of 
reciprocity may be gauged by the fact that whereas France agreed 
to reduce duties and abolish prohibitions on certain British pro- 
ductions on which there was a duty of 30 per cent., reducing the 
maximum of 30 per cent. to 25 per cent. after three years, Eng- 
land, with a limited power of exception, engaged totally and 
immediately to abolish all duties on manufactured goods; to 
reduce the duty on brandy from 15s. to 8s. 2d., and on wine from 
5s. 10d. to 3s. On the other hand, English beer, for which a great 
taste was springing up in France, was still to pay the old duty. 
The same “‘reciprocity”’ was observed in the matter of silk. France 
was to send her silk goods and raw silk to this country free of duty, 
but English manufactures were still to be taxed at the old exor- 
bitant rate on importation into France. 
A sweet boon was, however, offered in exchange. The French 
might tax English beer as highly as they pleased, but England 
bound herself to admit the lighter kinds of French and some other 
foreign wines at an almost nominal duty. In making this change 
Mr. Gladstone was unquestionably influenced by that curious habit 
of concession to sentimental considerations, which has exercised 
s0 great an influence upon his career. For years the teetotallers 
had been raising a ferocious outcry against the wickedness and 
stupidity of the beer-drinkers, and Mr. Charles Dickens had been 
urging in season and out of season the imbecility of the successive 
Governments which would not allow him to “ wash down the roast 
beef of Old England with a bottle of genuine Bordeaux or Bur- 
gundy at a moderate price.” The result was the reduction of the 
wine duties, on the principle of proportioning the duty to alcoholic 
strength, a system now admitted to be defective in theory 
and most uncertain in its application. The excise on malt was 
retained, and the country was thus presented with the curious 
spectacle of a British statesman relieving the foreigner of every 
burden which could weigh upon his industry, and at the same 
time retaining every impost by which the industries of his fellow- 
countrymen were hampered, and allowing the foreigner to impose 
whatever burdens he pleased upon British produce. It was 
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remarked by a well-known statesman at the time, that ‘ Glad- 
stone’s Budget might be very fine finance, but it was —— bad 
patriotism,”’ and it is possible that there are a few who will agree 
with the verdict even now. Mr. Gladstone’s own excuse for 
Cobden’s neglect of English interests was characteristic. ‘“‘ If,” 
said he, “‘ anything had been said about beer, the negotiations for 
the treaty would have broken down.” Possibly; but-the question 
has not yet been answered whether it would not have been better 
to have no treaty at all rather than one which has practically 
destroyed the silk industries of Coventry and Spitalfields, and 
which has had its share in the ruin of English agriculture. 

The French Commercial Treaty was not, however, the only, or, 
indeed, the most prominent feature in the Budget of 1860. Mr. 
Gladstone, like another and a greater statesman, had his “ great 
and comprehensive plan.” He proposed to continue the work of 
revising the tariff begun by Pitt, continued by Peel, and taken up 
by himself in 1853. Unfortunately, Mr. Gladstone, in his deter- 
mination to be original, went upon lines totally different from 
those of Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel, and lost sight altogether of 
the true principle on which financial reforms should proceed. 
When they undertook their famous revisions they began, as we have 
seen, with the remission of duty on raw material, thereby stimu- 
lating manufactures at home. Mr. Gladstone reversed the process. 
He threw away four millions of revenue derived from sixty-eight 
items of the tariff, only one of which—tallow—was a raw material. 
We had the inestimable blessing of a reduction in the price of French 
gloves and articles de Paris, we were able to ‘‘ wash down, etc.” 
with petit vin bleu at a shilling a bottle, but we had to pay as much 
as ever for our beer, our own industries were grievously injured, 
and we had to put our hands pretty deeply into our pockets to pay 
for these luxuries. Under the specious plea that he was relieving 
industry from some of its burdens—whereas he was only relieving 
the shopkeepers, which is a very different matter —he had created 
a deficit. The Income Tax as granted in 1853 expired this year, 
the war duties on tea and sugar were also to be lowered; but on 
the other hand, by the falling in of the Long Annuities, Mr. 
Gladstone obtained a relief of £2,146,000, which was commonly 
understood to be applicable chiefly, if not exclusively, to the relief 
of direct taxation. Mr. Gladstone declined to recognize any such 
obligation or understanding, and boldly proposed an income tax of 
10d. in the £—a rate which, in the worst of times, it has never 
touched since. 

The tragi-farce of the repeal of the paper duty followed. This 
impost had always been a somewhat unpopular one, and its 
unpopularity was not diminished by the representations of certain 
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well-meaning persons that it was a “‘ tax upon knowledge.” That 
it was so in a certain very limited sense may at once be granted, 
but Chancellors of the Exchequer must raise revenue in some way, 
and it would have been difficult at the time to have found a less 
irritating impost by which to obtain an addition of a million and 
a half to the national income. Mr. Gladstone, however, pressed 
on his scheme with vigour and pertinacity. In vain did Sir 
Stafford Northcote urge that with a Chinese war impending it was 
unwise in the extreme to make so large a sacrifice of revenue; in 
vain did Mr. Horsman pour forth a flood of sarcasm and invective 
upon the principle of burdening the payers of income tax— 
confessedly a limited class—for the benefit of paper-makers, tea- 
brokers, grocers, and wine-merchants. To such arguments Mr. 
Milner Gibson replied with the stock phrases concerning taxes on 
knowledge, and Mr. Gladstone somewhat cynically informed the 
House that it was bound to repeal the impost, seeing that it had 
already sanctioned the additional penny on the income tax which 
he had demanded for that especial purpose. No one was absolutely 
satisfied with the change, but it was carried at last by a majority 
of nine—219 to 210. The House of Lords was strongly opposed 
to the Bill, and its rejection was moved by Lord Monteagle, best 
known to fame as Mr. Spring Rice, the most Whiggish of Whig 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. His argument was that although 
the Lords have not the right to impose taxation, they have a right 
of veto when the repeal of a tax is proposed. Lord Derby followed, 
strongly censuring Mr. Gladstone for not having applied the 
revenue obtained by the falling in of the Long Annuities to the 
relief of the payers of income tax ; while the venerable Lyndhurst, 
then in his eighty-eighth year, proved by an unimpeachable series 
of precedents that by vetoing this proposal the Lords would be 
acting strictly within the limits of their constitutional rights. 
The division ended, as might have been expected, in the rejection of 
the Bill by a majority of eighty-nine, in a very full House. 
Straightway an immense agitation was got up. Mr. Bright went 
down to Manchester, and in a perfervid speech claimed for the 
House of Commons “the absolute, the irreversible, and uncon- 
trolled management of the taxation and the finances of this great 
kingdom,” a view which was subsequently adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Privilege of the House of Commons; though if the Lords 
are to do nothing beyond registering the financial decrees of the 
Commons, it is difficult to see why money bills should ever be sent 
up to them. The difficulty was evaded rather than overcome by a 
change in the form of procedure ; but it may easily be believed 
that the Minister who, in later years, abolished Purchase in the 
Army by a stroke of the pen, after the Lords had thrown out his 
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Bill, would have found without difficulty some other way of gaining 
his cherished end. 

III.—Having thus, in 1860, raised the Income Tax to the war 
figure of 10d. in the £, Mr. Gladstone began to pose as the prophet 
of economy, and gradually to reduce the burdensomeness of the 
impost, so that when he went out of office in 1867 on the question 
of Rating v. Rental as a qualification for the franchise, the income 
tax stood at the more reasonable figure of 4d. The Abyssinian 
War entailed a heavy expenditure, part of which Mr. Disraeli 
provided for by additions to the Income Tax, on the principle which 
he constantly enunciated, that that impost is essentially a war 
tax, only to be resorted to in cases of extreme necessity. In the 
first year of the Conservative Administration, therefore, the 
Income Tax was raised to 5d., and in the second to 6d. This fact 
afforded a text to Mr. Gladstone, and at the close of August 1868 he 
delivered himself of a warm laudation of his own financial policy 
and made a bitter attack on that of his rival, whom he accused 
of having left the finances of the country in confusion in 1859 and 
of having spent in two years £1,145,000 besides the cost of the 
Abyssinian War. There was a certain amount of plausibility in 
the charge, though it was really not strictly accurate. When, 
however, he went to say that the financial schemes carried through 
between 1862 and 1865 had given the country reductions of taxa- 
tion to the extent of £2,276,000 annually, he was obviously playing 
on the credulity or the ignorance of his hearers. The expenditure 
had gone on steadily increasing during the whole term of Mr. 
Gladstone’s tenure of office, and the amount of revenue per head 
of the population had likewise increased. To plain men the 
common talk about “economy” and ‘reduction of taxation” is 
the merest moonshine. The business of the country has to be 
carried on, and a certain expenditure is a matter of absolute neces- 
sity ; whether the funds to meet that expenditure are taken from 
the right-hand pocket or the left is a matter of the smallest conse- 
quence. It is, however, of the first importance that the taxation 
should be as little burdensome as possible, and that it should be 
kept within due limits. ‘The contention of Mr. Gladstone’s oppo- 
nents is that in his financial schemes neither of these conditions 
is observed. It is perfectly true that during his tenure of office 
—1868-1874—a great number of minor sources of revenue were 
abolished. Thus the country was relieved of what Lord Sherbrooke 
called ‘the last rag of Protection,” the shilling duty on foreign 
corn, the effect of which operation was simply to present the foreign 
producer with a subsidy of £900,000 per annum. The licences 
held by tea-dealers, the keepers of post-horses, of stage carriages, 
and of hackney carriages, of which little if any complaint had 
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ever been made, were repealed at a cost to the country of £366,000. 
The duties on sugar and molasses, succades, confectionery, 
articles preserved in sugar, chloroform, sugar-plums, and chicory, 
pepper and timber, were cither reduced or repealed altogether 
during this Administration, on the usual plea of consideration for 
the consumer. But since the consumer had to pay in hard cash 
for the repeal of all this indirect taxation, it is a little difficult to 
see where the benefit comes in. The abolition of the shilling duty 
on corn, which has cost the country about 25 millions since 1869, 
has not cheapened the quartern loaf by the fraction of a farthing ; 
its only effect so far has been to benefit the corn-growers of the 
United States and India, at the expense of English farmers. So 
with other matters; the reduction of the duties on foreign refined 
sugars and sweetmeats has, it is true, brought within easy reach 
the delectable products of the beetroot factories of Belgium and 
Northern France, but it has absolutely destroyed our own sugar- 
refining industry, and inflicted a heavy blow on our already suffering 
West Indian colonies. For the rest it may have been quite right 
to abolish the duty on pepper, so as to enable the potato-fed Irish 
peasant to season his tasteless meal at the lowest possible cost— 
an argument which was gravely put forward by Mr. Gladstone at 
the time—and it may have been desirable for party purposes to 
reduce the duty on the principal ingredient employed in the adul- 
teration of coffee. But even these blessings may be bought a little 
too dearly, and when the fact is recalled that during this Admi- 
nistration, the Income Tax averaged 4°4d. in the £, one’s scepticism 
as to their value is hardly diminished. 

The other incident of the problem, the incidence of taxation on 
the individual tax-payer, may be estimated from the following 
figures, which I have obtained from the Statistical Abstract, a 
compilation which has of late lost something of its value* through 
the omission of the two columns, ‘‘ Rates per head of Population,” 
under Revenue and Expenditure in Table No. 1. In the year 
ending 31st March 1867, the first year of Mr. Disraeli’s first 
Administration, the actual revenue of the country was £67,0138,000, 
and the Expenditure £67,031,000, being at the rate of £2 4s. per 
head of the population. The two succeeding years were years of 
war. Thanks to the imbecilities and procrastinations of the 
Liberal Government, their successors were compelled to send an 
expedition to Abyssinia, the cost of which, some six or seven 


* This remark may be, perhaps, enforced by the note prefixed to this table in the 
later issues of the Statistical Abstract :—* In order to bring the figures in the following 
table into accordance with the system now adopted, they have been revised so as to 
exclude Army and Navy Extra Receipts, and the contributions by India for Military 
Charges, formerly brought to account for Revenue, and thus causing a corresponding 
increase of Expenditure.” 
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millions, was defrayed by supplementary estimates, which raised 
the total per head of the population to £2 6s. 6d. and £2 8s. 6d. 
in 1868 and 1869 respectively. In the following year (ending 
31st March 1870) the expenditure dropped to its normal figure of 
£2 4s. per head; but, by dint of over-estimating expenditure and 
under-estimating revenue, Mr. Gladstone managed to obtain an 
income of £2 8s. 4d. per head, and so to create a prodigious surplus, 
the greater part of which he expended in the remission of the 
Sugar Duties. How a part of that surplus and of the surplus in 
the following year was obtained one does not care to examine too 
closely. The stories of the sales of valuable timber for firewood, 
and of cold blast iron as lumber, of the deprivation of the dockyard 
cats of their daily allowance of meat, of the infamous jobbery con- 
nected with the supply of ‘‘ Baxter’s Mixture” to the fleet, the 
substitution of ‘‘ memorandum forms ” for official letter paper, and 
the appointment at a high salary of a mender of quill pens, are, 
perhaps, “ancient history,” but they still dwell in the minds of 
men whose historical memory is not limited to the middle pages of 
last night’s evening paper. One striking set of figures remains— 
those for the last year of Mr. Gladstone’s triumphal reign—the 
year 1874. Concerning this year and its finance, there is something 
almost too delightful to be believed. For years the country was 
assured that when Mr. Gladstone went out of office in that year, 
he left the Tories with a surplus of rive mituions which they had 
wickedly dissipated, presumably for their own advantage. It was, 
at the time, useless to point out that no such surplus had been 
left in the Exchequer; that what had happened was, that had the 
existing rate of taxation been continued, it was probable that 
some such sum might have come in, and that Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote by judicious remission had restored the 
equilibrium. Argument was of no avail. The lie was told, and 
was repeated with results which all the world knows. Taking our 
figures from the earlier editions of the Statistical Abstract, and not 
from those later ones which have been so skilfully manipulated, 
we get the following figures :— 


1874. Estimated in Budget . £73,762,000 
Received at Exchequer . 177,335,057 


—————- surplus £3,573,657 
Expenditure . - 77,511,815 
Payments outof Exchequer 176,466,510 
Proportion of receipts per head of population of 
the United Kingdom . £2 8s. 2d. 
Proportion of payments per head of population of 
the United Kingdom... - £2 7s. 7d. 


In other words, Mr. Gladstone ery from the pockets of 
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every man, woman, and child in the country 7d. more than was 
needed for the business of the nation, and then took credit for 
having created a surplus of 3} millions, which his obsequious 
followers magnified into one of five millions—an exaggeration which 
he himself has never repudiated. 

IV.—Mr. Gladstone’s dealings with the finance of the country 
during the long and disastrous administration of 1880 were exactly 
what might have been anticipated by those who had watched the 
policy of his former Government. There was the same parade of 
economy, but the expenditure crept up with alarming rapidity. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, was Chancellor of the Exchequer for only 
two years, and so can hardly be held responsible for Mr. Childers’ 
hundred millions Budget, though he is, of course, responsible for 
the policy which rendered that frantic expenditure necessary. His 
peculiar views of finance were interestingly illustrated in 1880, 
when it suited his purpose to pose as the farmer’s friend. For 
many years the agricultural interest had complained of the op- 
pressive nature of the Malt Tax, and with very good reason. No 
other English producer is, in fact, so unfairly handicapped as the 
British farmer. Not merely has he to contend with foreign com- 
petition where all the natural advantages are on the side of his rivals, 
but he is overwhelmed with local taxation, and until 1880 his most 
profitable crop bore a tax out of all proportion to its value. In 
that year—the last in which Mr. Gladstone figured as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—he announced the repeal of the Malt Tax; where- 
upon his echoes in the daily and weekly press loudly proclaimed the 
wonderful doctrine, that ‘‘ Codlin ’s the friend, not Short.” ‘‘ Here,” 
they said in effect, ‘‘ you have had the Conservatives in office for 
half-a-dozen years; they profess to be, in an especial way, the 
friends of the British farmer, and yet they have never done any- 
thing for his relief. A Liberal Administration was wanted to 
repeal the Malt Tax, and repealed it shall be. The real friends of 
the agricultural interest are the politicians who now sit in Down- 
ing Street.” The strenuous efforts of Lord Beaconsfield and his 
colleagues to deal satisfactorily with the question of local taxation 
were wholly ignored, and public attention was concentrated upon 
the Malt Tax. But when the whole truth was made known, it was 
at once seen that what Mr. Gladstone gave with one hand he took 
back with the other, and that the position of the British farmer 
was rather worse than before. From the 1st October 1880, the 
beginning of the malting season, the excise on malt, on sugar used 
in brewing, and on brewers’ and maltsters’ licences, which produced 
a revenue of £8,444,000, were entirely repealed. But—and in 
this case the ‘‘ but” is a very large one—a Beer Tax of 6s. 3d. per 
36 gallons was imposed, to produce £8,760,000. Brewers and 
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publicans’ licences were reassessed. The net result was that the 
new taxation was estimated to produce £9,095,000—£651,000 more 
than the old Malt Tax. Mr. Gladstone chose, however, to assume 
that the change would result in a loss to the Exchequer, and 
accordingly put another penny on the Income Tax, whereby that 
impost was raised from the Conservative war rate of 5d. to the 
Liberal peace rate of 6d. Nor was this all. A new element of 
competition was introduced by the altered method of levying the 
tax. Hitherto the constituents of beer were supposed to be malt 
and hops, with, in some cases, a small quantity of sugar. The 
exciseman now looks only to the specific gravity of beer, and, pro- 
vided that is maintained, he does not trouble himself as to the 
materials. The consequence is that beer, as brewed by the smaller 
brewers, has very little to do with malt and hops. Rice, maize, 
sugar, and crushed and damaged wheat supply the place of the 
former, not a little to the farmer’s detriment ; and “‘ hop substitute” 
—quassia, gentian, and cascarilla bark—that of the latter, to the 
injury of the hop-grower. Serious injury has thus been inflicted 
on the agricultural class and the consumers of beer alike ; but the 
Liberal Government was able to boast of a surplus, and, having 
again raised the Income Tax to 64d. in 1882, was able, in 1883, to 
reduce it to that figure of 5d. at which Lord Beaconsfield had 
left it. 

The conclusions from these facts and figures may be given in a 
very brief space. I contend—and the preceding pages afford, I 
trust, sufficient evidence of the justice of the contention—first, 
that Mr. Gladstone is the most extravagant Minister of Finance 
with whom the country has ever been afflicted. Under his hands 
the expenditure of the country goes up with, to use his own phrase, 
‘leaps and bounds,” rising from, in round figures, 81 millions in 
1880 to nearly 100 in the year ending 31st March 1886. Secondly, 
I would point out that it is no mark of a great financier to under- 
estimate revenue, and, by extracting more money from the pocket 
of the taxpayer than is required for the service of the country, to 
produce a sham surplus with which to make showy remissions of 
taxation. In the third place, the abolition of so many indirect 
and unfelt sources of revenue, and the substitution for them of 
that unpleasant, if unfailing, source of revenue, the Income 
Tax, can scarcely be wise or prudent finance. In one sense, it is 
satisfactory to know that Mr. Gladstone himself is now inclined to 
this opinion; it is unfortunate that he should have been so long in 
discovering its reasonableness. The real defects of his financial 
policy, are, however, only symptoms of a deeply-seated imperfec- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone manipulates figures in his own way, and with 
almost miraculous dexterity. But his finance fails, partly because 
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it is not the outcome of a well-defined set of political principles, 
and partly because he has wilfully and persistently neglected 
foreign politics. He has trimmed his sails to catch every passing 
breeze of public opinion at home ; he has never led but has always 
followed what he, often erroneously, imagined to be the popular 
voice ; he has endeavoured to regain or to maintain his ascendency 
by bribes of the most vulgar kind, as when he offered, in 1874, to 
repeal the Income Tax, and when, in 1880, he dealt with the Malt 
Tax, but he has always failed to appreciate the importance of 
other States as influencing the policy of our own. With war 
staring him in the face in 1853, he brought in a Budget which 
would have been optimistic in a time of the profoundest peace, 
and by his unlucky speech about sending the Guards to Malta, 
he did more to bring about the war in the Crimea than all the 
rest of his colleagues of the Coalition put together. His country- 
men have, to a certain extent, condoned his shortcomings and his 
mistakes, for the sake of the eloquence of his expositions and 
because they have believed him to be an honest and single-minded 
statesman. Posterity may possibly reverse the verdict on more 
grounds than one; and when the halo which surrounds his im- 
posing personality is removed, it is more than doubtful whether his 
overwhelming supremacy in matters of finance will be so generally 
recognized as seems to be the case to-day. 


Francis Hircuman. 
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SIVA. 


** Mors Janua Vite.” 


(1.) 
I am the God of the sensuous fire 
That moulds all Nature in forms divine ; 
The symbols of death and of man’s desire, 
The springs of change in the world, are mine; 
The organs of birth and the circlet of bones, 
And the light loves carved on the temple stones. 


(2.) 
I am the lord of delights and pain, 
Of the pest that killeth, of fruitful joys ; 
I rule the currents of heart and vein ; 
A touch gives passion, a look destroys ; 
In the heat and cold of my lightest breath 
Is the might incarnate of Lust and Death. 


(3.) 
If a thousand altars stream with blood 
Of the victims slain by the chanting priest, 
Is a great God lured by the savoury food ? 
I reck not of worship, or songs, or feast ; 
But that millions perish, each hour that flies, 
Is the mystic sign of my sacrifice. 


(4.) 
Ye may plead and pray for the millions born ; 
They come like dew on the morning grass ; 
Your vows and vigils I hold in scorn, 
The soul stays never, the stages pass ; 
All life is the play of the power that stirs 
In the dance of my wanton worshippers. 
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(5.) 


And the strong swift river my shrine below 
It runs, like man, its unending course 

To the boundless sea from eternal snow ; 
Mine is the Fountain—and mine the Force 

That spurs all nature to ceaseless strife ; 

And my image is Death at the gates of Life. 


(6.) | 
In many a legend and many a shape, 
In the solemn grove and the crowded street, 
I am the slayer, whom none escape ; 
I am Death trod under a fair girl’s feet ; 
I govern the tides of the sentient sea 
That ebbs and flows to eternity. 


(7.) 


And the sum of the thought and the knowledge of man 
Is the secret tale that my emblems tell ; 

Do ye seek God’s purpose, or trace his plan ? 
Ye may read my doom in your parable ; 

For the circle of life in its flower and its fall 

Is the writing that runs on my temple wall. 


(8.) 


O Race that labours, and seeks, and strives, 
With thy Faith, thy wisdom, thy hopes and fears, 
Where now is the Future of myriad lives ? 
Where now is the Creed of a thousand years ? 
Far as the Western spirit may range, 
It finds but the travail of endless change ; 


(9.) 


For the earth is fashioned by countless suns, 
And planets wander, and stars are lost, 
As the rolling flood of existence runs 
From light to shadow, from fire to frost. 
Your search is ended, ye hold the keys 
Of my inmost ancient mysteries. 
VOL. XL. 34 
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SIVA. 


(10.) 


Now that your hands have lifted the veil, 
And the crowd may know what my symbols mean, 
Will not the faces of men turn pale 
At the sentence heard, and the vision seen 
Of strife and sleep, of the soul’s brief hour, 
And the careless tread of unyielding Power ? 


(11.) 


Though the world repent of its cruel youth, 

And in age grow soft, and its hard law bend, 
Ye may spare or slaughter; by rage or ruth 

All forms speed on to the far still end ; 
For the gods who have mercy, who save or bless, 
Are the visions of man in his hopelessness. 


(12.) 


Let my temples fall, they are dark with age, 

Let my idols break, they have stood their day ; 
On the deep hewn stones the primeval sage 

Has figured the spells that endure alway ; 
My presence may vanish from river and grove, 
But I rule for ever in Death and Love. 


A. C. 
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SOME FACTS IN THE WORKING OF THE 
POOR LAW. 


‘«Pauperism is the general leakage through every joint of the ship that is 
rotten.” —CARLYLE. 
Tue apparent hopelessness of solving the problem of pauperism is 
no doubt the chief reason why so little interest is felt in the 
administration of the Poor Laws, vast and important as the 
subject is, and must be confessed to be by all classes who compose 
our social system. The outside public knows little, and cares 
less, about either principles or details of management, though it 
has to provide the enormous sums to carry it on. Even guar- 
dians, to whom is committed the responsibility of expending them, 
as a rule, evince but slight interest in the general questions which 
regulate the vast machinery in the present, or have created it in 
the past, occupying themselves chiefly with the details of matters 
which come before them. Few indeed of those elected as repre- 
sentatives throughout the length and breadth of England, have, 
we imagine, ever devoted time to the study of the subject, either 
as regards the past or the present. ’ Still fewer have considered 
the question of reforms which might be introduced into the system, 
by which many of its evils and anomalies might be done away 
with, or modified. As we have said, this apathy and indifference 
may be partly traced to the hopelessness which is felt about 
changing a system which has been at work in England for over 
three hundred years; but another reason may be the want of any 
opportunities for co-operation and discussion upon the various 
questions, both of theory and practice, which are connected with 
carrying out the Poor Laws. Some such opportunities which 
once existed have now been given up, want of interest being 
assigned as the reason; and now the one day of annual meeting for 
the London Conference, and the quarterly Provincial Assemblies, 
are the only occasions on which subjects of great interest and deep 
importance can be brought forward and considered. Such oppor- 
tunities, we venture to think, are quite inadequate for the purpose. 
Even members of the boards, who meet around the same table 
weekly or fortnightly, have little opportunity of knowing the 
opinions of their colleagues on any matter till they hear them 
expressed, as no previous consultation or discussion ever takes 
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place, however conscientiously duties may be discharged, and judg- 
ments given upon matters immediately before them.* 

As long as these opportunities are withheld, we think it can 
hardly be considered otherwise than desirable to bring forward 
from time to time, before the minds of intelligent readers, some 
matters which, in the opinion of many practical and thoughtful 
persons, still call urgently for amendment, and which, in some 
cases, has been demanded for many years. 

It has been recently said that ‘‘the statesmen and philan- 
thropists who created our present Poor Law system, near the close 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, believed that they had solved the 
problem of pauperism for ever. Yet, after three centuries ex- 
perience of this law, the amount of pauperism which exists in 
England far exceeds that of any_other country.” 

The following words describe so fully, as we think, the state of 
the case, that we give them also. ‘Yet the law has failed. 
Everyone knows the reason of the failure now. It is simply that 
the Poor Law does not make any allowance for the weakness of 
character of a large section of society. The less vigorous wage- 
earners yield to the temptation held out to them by the Poor Law. 
They keep it in reserve to fall back upon rather than deny them- 
selves in the day of their prosperity. Their moral fibre is 
weakened. They know they have a legal right to claim relief to 
a far larger extent than their own previous contributions to the 
rates ; and they claim it, to their own injury.” ft 

In these words lie the great secret and source of the demoraliza- 
tion caused by the operation of our Poor Laws, viz., the “right” 
of all classes, of whatever character, and whatever age, to obtain 
relief, for, as we well know, destitution, and not character, consti- 
tutes the legal claim to relief. The injurious effect of this know- 
ledge, especially as regards young women, can, we think, hardly 
be over estimated. And we cannot help asking if such “ rights” 
exist in other countries of Europe, where the wages of the labour- 
ing classes are certainly on a far lower scale than in England ? 
We venture to say that in no other country does such a system 
exist, even although here it is supplemented by a vast gigantic 


charitable machinery which no other nation can approach in 
extent and expenditure. 


* Another difficulty may be stated, viz., the constant presence of officers at all 
meetings of committees. 

t ‘*.. . The ghastly and now daily more pressing subject of English pauperism, the 
possibility of preventing which in future will never leave the minds of men. There 
is reason to believe that in this great country nearly half of the population who reaches 
sixty years of age, dies in a state, not of poverty only, but of pauperism; and the 
knowledge of this deplorable fact will, the more it spreads, strengthen the conviction 


that something must be done to remedy a state of things so miserable and so shameful.” 
—W. L. Blackley. 
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We venture to repeat that this facility of relief for all persons 
and ages, constitutes a feature in our Poor Law which we should 
do well to study and contemplate. The liberty compatible 
with relief is certainly one of its most serious and objectionable 
characteristics, and in confirmation of this we will give a few 
instances, merely stating that these evils have already been re- 
peatedly urged, but hitherto without avail; for what reasons, we 
may not venture to suggest. 

The unrestrained liberty to come and go, to use the refuge 
afforded in the workhouse as a convenient lodging-house or hotel, 
is a most serious source of demoralization. To afford shelter to 
any who are sick, or infirm, or over the age of sixty, would surely 
be the desire of every Christian country ; but let us look at some 
of the cases of abuse with which we frequently have to deal, and 
in which, as the law stands at present, we are helpless.* 

It is not only the destitute (from whatever cause that condition 
may arise) whom we are called upon to admit (for, of course, out- 
door relief would not be given in such cases); but men with 
pensions from the army, or other sources, well able to maintain 
themselves out of doors, are, nevertheless, inmates of our Poor 
Law institutions, owing to their preference to spend all of their 
income that is possible on vice and self-indulgence, going out 
to receive, perhaps a sum of £9, and returning destitute within a 
few days or hours. It is true that the actual cost of maintenance 
can be claimed from the authorities at the War Office; but is it 
right or seemly that such liberty should be allowed, and such 
encouragement afforded to reckless expenditure, by the fact of 
offering a legal refuge to persons who thus abuse it? A partial 
remedy has been suggested by asking that the pensions should be 
given at shorter and more frequent intervals than three months, 
and thus the temptation of possessing such large sums would be 
avoided. Anyhow, the attention of the Local Government Board 
has been drawn to the subject by several Boards of Guardians, 
who state that there is a constantly increasing number of pen- 
sioners applying for parochial relief.+ 

Our object is now not so much to suggest remedies as to state 
facts, believing that when they are fully understood, the rest will 
follow. Then there is the need for further powers of detention, so 
frequently urged by those who understand the subject and its evils. 


These powers are demanded for many classes, and for various 
reasons. 


* In one workhouse for able-bodied men there were, in one fortnight, forty-two dis- 
charges, out of sixty inmates, in January last. There can be no doubt that the 
facilities for constantly coming and going, constitute one of the chief attractions of 
workhouse life. 


+ One such pensioner has taken his discharge seven times in eight weeks. 
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With twenty-four hours’ notice, at present, any inmate may 
demand his discharge. In 1871 this law was made slightly more 
stringent by the addition, that, if this had been already done more 
than twice within two months, he could be detained for seventy- 
two hours.* Let us see how this power sometimes acts. 

Here is a woman of known bad character, aged forty-two, who 
has discharged herself fifteen times in little more than three 
months, each time giving trouble to the officers, staying out as 
long as she likes, and returning when she likes. 

One morning, a woman asks for leave to go out for the day; 
the master, knowing her character, and all the circumstances of 
the case, refuses the request. She thereupon gives notice of dis- 
charge, which cannot be refused, so her child has to be fetched 
from the district school in the country (according to law). There- 
upon a man comes immediately and asks for his discharge ; so the two 
go out together (though how the arrangement has been made, even 
the workhouse officials are at a loss to surmise ; it is suggested, 
however, that some negotiations may have taken place in chapel). 
It is believed, by those who have good reason for their belief, that 
having in some mysterious way procured funds (most of the 
inmates are in possession of small sums, how obtained it is not 
easy to ascertain), they proceed to a neighbouring public-house, 
drink and sing, and enjoy themselves, retire to a common lodging- 
house for the night, or longer, as their funds may permit; the 
little child, be it remembered, being all the time with them. If 
begging is successful, their visit to the outer world may be pro- 
longed ; anyhow, they return when it is convenient to do so, and 
not before ; and the child is restored to her comparatively inno- 
cent companions at school, with an exciting and highly edifying 
history of her proceedings in London. That this is not an un- 
common story, every guardian will be able to testify. 

Surely, we may ask, is the State to be expected to rear these 
children at great cost and trouble (which would not be grudged if 
there were any hope of success in the task) and demand no condi- 
tions in return? Would it be too much to say to these unnatural 
parents, who voluntarily resign all their duties, that, given the 
advantages we supply, they must also resign a portion of their 
liberty, and conform to our rules of holidays and license, by which 
at least the ruin of the children might be averted? It is no 


* When a pauper has not previously discharged himself from the workhouse within 
one month before giving the notice, he may be detained for twenty-four hours. 

When a pauper has discharged himself once or oftener within one month before giving 
the notice, he may be detained for forty-eight hours. 

When a pauper has discharged himself more than twice within two months of giving 
notice, he may be detained for seventy-two hours.—Local Government Board Orders. 
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question of taking them from their parents, for that is already 
done. 

Even of the weekly Sunday leave there is great abuse, as many 
as twelve women, all over sixty, frequently returning drunk at 
night, after begging for pence in the streets; and we are sorry to 
be obliged to add, that women are by far the more numerous 
offenders in this way than the men. 

But there are other cases for which further powers of detention 
ought to be obtained. Amongst these are persons under orders of 
removal. As the law stands, the necessary preliminaries to this 
step, often long and tedious, can only be carried on while the 
person is an inmate. Anyone, therefore, who wishes to delay the 
process for any reason, such as a preference for his present 
quarters, which is not uncommon, has it in his power to do so for 
many weeks, or even months or years, thus giving a great deal of 
additional trouble to the officers, and consequent expense; and 
having the privilege of asserting an amount of liberty and in- 
dependence that, we venture to think, should not be allowed to 
one in the position of a pauper.* And this leads us to remark 


- on the evils arising from the dissimilarity of management per- 


mitted in the various workhouses, even in the metropolis, which 
gives rise to much of the “ picking and choosing” and selecting of 
the favourite ‘‘ hotel,” as regards the food, amount of liberty, and 
other privileges accorded to the inmates. This is as true of in- 
firmaries, for which there are, as yet, fewer “‘orders” laid down 


by the Central Board. Seeing how few guardians have any 


knowledge of hospital management, might we not ask that their 
duties should be more distinctly defined, and thus a greater 
similarity of administration be obtained in these various insti- 
tutions ? 

It has been recently stated that uniformity in the administration 
of the Poor Law is not desirable. This may be true with regard 
to the whole country, but for the metropolis, at least, we venture 
to think it is a serious hardship and injustice to the poor to be 
treated on directly opposite principles in matter of outdoor relief, 
leading to invidious and injurious comparisons between different 
unions. 

There is yet another class of cases to be named, demanding 
further powers of detention under the following circumstances :— 
During the prevalence of an epidemic, the guardians exercise their 
privilege to forbid the admission of visitors to the workhouse and 
infirmary, except in cases of urgency or danger. If this prohibi- 


* It should be remem bered that whatever length of time a person may remain ina 


parish to which he does not belong, only three weeks’ cost of maintenance can be claimed 
for him in the past. 
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tion is to be of any use, it must, of course, be extended also to 
the going out of inmates, as well as to the coming in of friends; 
and this is, accordingly, done—but with what result? Exactly 
such as we have just described, that all those—perhaps amount- 
ing to hundreds—who desire to go out, immediately take their 
discharge, for whatever period they choose, thus defeating entirely 
all the motives which caused the prohibition to be issued. Would 
it be considered an undue interference with the liberty of an 
English subject if this reasonable refusal, for the benefit of all, 
were to be enforced for a limited period, and the power to reverse 
the order denied to individuals ? 

It has, again, been repeatedly urged that the present liberty to 
come and go acts most injuriously on the class of women who, in 
large numbers, resort to the workhouse or infirmary lying-in 
wards. (Here, again, we may remark, the power of selection and 

| preference is exercised to a very pernicious extent.) If so dis- 
posed, they can take their departure before time is allowed to 
make the necessary inquiries concerning them, which, if not de- 
sired, can always and easily be evaded. 

Surely this is one of the subjects we have alluded to which 
urgently calls for serious consideration and discussion, opinions 
at present varying very greatly as to the value and expediency of 
the plans pursued in various unions. As many as six of these 
(generally) bold and hardened girls frequently come before a 
Board of Guardians weekly, each one having to be seen and 
questioned on her admission.* Nothing in their demeanour de- 
notes either shame or contrition, and few, indeed, are the in- 
stances where redress of any kind can be obtained. By some 
persons it is considered that all such efforts to seek for it only 
aggravate the evil, and render the sin and its consequences more 
easy, thus encouraging on one side what it endeavours to repress 
on the other. The difficulties are, indeed, great on all points 
connected with this terrible evil; but may we not venture to hope 
| and suggest that this is a subject on which women who are guar- 

dians would do well to confer, and consider if no preventive or 
: more deterrent measures can be taken to check so fearful a cause 
and result of pauperism ? 

The claims of parents upon their children who are under the 
care of the State, has been for many years the subject of anxious 
| thought on the part of those who have charge of them, and may 
) we not say that the responsibility rests in a measure upon all who 

are ratepayers? We have hitherto asked in vain for the powers 
which are granted in other countries, and in some of our colonies 


* There were 103 such cases, in one year, in a metropolitan infirmary, a large 
proportion of which were domestic servants, 
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also, for control over children of the State till the age of 18 
or 21, instead of as at present 16, or earlier, when the previous 
work and expenditure of many years is liable to be thrown 
away and rendered useless. Here are two instances, taken from 
large London unions, one of which applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the matter; but, as yet, we look in vain for action. 
It was stated that ‘‘a pauper would even enter the house, and, 
at the same time, give notice of his discharge, which course would 
prevent his children being sent away to the school. It was very 
expensive to the union to have to send the children back again, 
merely because the parent desired his or her discharge ; and the 
case was cited of a woman who had discharged herself forty times 
in a year, in order to evade the attempts of the Guardians to send 
her child to school.” The chairman remarked that “some de- 
cision should be come to, not merely affecting the parents of 
children, but others who made it a practice to run in and out of 
the house.” 

The other instance is of a woman, wretchedly clothed, who 
applied for the custody of her two children, aged 12 and 14, who 
were in the country schools. The home was described by the 
officer as one miserable room, almost devoid of furniture, yet 
inhabited by the mother, a daughter of 19, and a son of 16; the 
woman was said to spend her time in going from one public-house 
to another. She demanded to have her children, and no one 
could prevent her from taking them, having the law on her side. 
We can hardly wonder at the remark of one of the guardians, that 
“it was a sin that something could not be done to prevent this 
woman from destroying the careers of those two boys.” How long 
shall we still have to wait for this ‘‘ something,” and the power to 
do so, in this and hundreds of similar instances ? 

Surely we have given evidence enough of the assertion from 
which we started, that reforms might be introduced which would 
do away with many of the evils and anomalies of the system. 

But we are a long-suffering people, slow to be convinced, and 
tolerant of modes of action to which time has accustomed us. 

In thus urging the need for more stringent measures in the 
treatment of large classes of paupers, we trust it will not be 
supposed that we ignore the claims of others for far different con- 
sideration and care. We need hardly allude to the legislation 
which, during the last few years, has provided the best of hospital 
accommodation and treatment for thousands of the destitute sick 
poor, formerly classed in one heterogeneous mass with those of 
every age and character and condition, nursed by the worst and 
lowest of pauper women. 

It must be added, however, that though we may be going on 
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towards perfection, we have not yet attained to it. Much is still 
wanting. We will name two matters, viz., the introduction of 
medical students into our vast infirmaries, whereby they may 
become schools of instruction in many important cases; and the 
entire separation of all large infirmaries from workhouses through- 
out the country, as at present in the Metropolis, Manchester, and 
Leeds only. 

To these suggestions we would add another, as to the importance 
of appointing women to some posts of inspection in workhouses, 
schools, and more especially, county infirmaries. It is many 
years since the first step was made in this direction, with entire 
success, and we would wish its extension beyond the one appoint- 

| ment that already exists. Special inspectors, having medical 
knowledge and acquainted with hospital management, are ap- 
) pointed for the metropolitan infirmaries, but for those attached to 
country workhouses, no such provision exists. How sorely it is 
needed the eight years’ experience of the ‘Association for Pro- 
moting Trained Nursing in Workhouse Infirmaries” can testify.* 
A lady inspector, herself trained in nursing, would be able to 
counteract the present obstacles and difficulties in the way of 
efficient nursing, and of the too often solitary nurse, reporting on 
_ her work, and suggesting, with authority, the urgent need of what 
is necessary to support it, but which is, alas! too often lacking at 
present. 

And we may also point to the great advance made for the 
welfare of our children, by the adoption of cottage homes and | 
boarding-out in families, instead of the barrack or district school 
system, which was at one time the only alternative to the work- 
house school, with all its inevitable associations with pauperism. 
Replacing these methods by giving our children the blessings of 
family life and affection, what may we not hope for in the future 
as regards the reduction of the pauper class ? 

Then, again, we may be allowed to point with satisfaction to the 
great and marked decrease which, during the past fifteen years, has 
taken place in the consumption of intoxicating liquors in nearly 
all our Poor Law institutions. The total cost of this item in 
England and Wales, in 1871, was no less than £82,554; while in 
1881 it was reduced to £60,303, and at the end of 1885 it was but 
£44,820, a reduction of more than 45 per cent. during the last 
fifteen years, with an increase in the number of inmates. We can 
only regret that some official authority does not regulate the 
extraordinary diversity of practice even in the Metropolitan work- 
houses and infirmaries in this respect, where at present every 


* Office, 6, Adam Street, W.C. 
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individual medical officer exercises his own discretion, without 
control. Considering that a large proportion (so variously 
estimated that we hardly venture to give statistics) * are brought 
to pauperism through indulgence in strong drink, we may surely 
ask that they should not be fed or indulged with that which has 
been their ruin, either in sickness or on so-called festive occasions, 
and we rejoice to find that these principles are being carried out 
in some Metropolitan unions. Surely we may hope that the sorely- 
burdened rate-payers may be spared at least this item in our 
heavy Poor Law bill. . 

We would earnestly direct the attention of all guardians to this 
important matter ; for with them, in a great measure, rests the 
responsibility. 

Lastly, should these reflections be pondered by those who are 
entrusted with the management of such serious duties as we have 
been describing, we would ask them to consider if no change is 
desirable in the order which limits the powers of guardians to 
official visits at certain times, and when acting on certain com- 
mittees of workhouse or infirmary? It has been a matter of 
astonishment to many to discover, when elected, that they are not 
free to enter the buildings at any time and under any circum- 
stances. Where a good understanding exists between the officials 
and the guardians to whom they look for direction, such permission 
and freedom will, no doubt, always be granted; but it is evident 
that precisely in those cases where inspection is most needed, there 
it would be resented, and probably refused, as we have known to 
be the case. Surely it is not unreasonable to ask that guardians 
who conscientiously desire to do their duty, and know all that is 
going on within the walls of our rate-supported institutions (about 
which such lamentable ignorance and lack of interest prevail), 
should be possessed of the power to carry out their laudable 
intentions without fear of opposition and hindrance. 

Let us conclude with the words of one of the deepest thinkers 
and highest scholars of our day, applicable to this as to many other 
matters: ‘‘ We are busy with little duties which promise measur- 
able results, and we find no time for wider thought. . . . We are 
all tempted to acquiesce in the conventional standard and aim of 
those who are in a like position with ourselves.” 

* It is supposed that from 75 to 99 per cent. of the pauperism of the country arises 


from this cause. It has been suggested that power should be given to detain habitual 
pauper drunkards for the purpose of ameliorative treatment. 


Louisa TwInina. 
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ART, CONTRA THE WORLD, THE FLESH, 
AND THE DEVIL. 


To awriter who is altogether in earnest, and intends neither to 
deceive the reader, nor to be content with a dialectical flourish, 
there appears to be no reason for withholding even for a moment 
the thesis to which he invites assent. I will, therefore, briefly 
state, as a proposition, the argument to which I address myself in 
the following pages. 

Religion and Art are two forces, spiritual and esthetic; moving 
in the same plane, human life and action; to the same end, the 
subduing of evil; against a common enemy, the World, the Flesh, 
and the Devil. But they move under different sanctions. In our 
fight against the World, Art does not look to the promise of 
another, but to the purifying of this. In our struggle with the 
Flesh, Art strengthens us, not by deadening our senses, nor by 
lifting us above them, but by quickening them to truer perception. 
In our conflict with evil—or the Devil, Art animates us with visions 
of beauty of which it, or he, is the destroyer. 

Now if this be true it will be seen that Religion can have no 
formula to determine what is true in Art, any more than Art can 
have a formula to determine what is true in Religion. And yet 
Religion and Art have always and everywhere seemed to be tied 
together in the relationship of mistress and handmaid. Among 
the Jews, Religion being the stronger of the two controlled Art ; 
among the Greeks, Art being the stronger controlled Religion. But 
the history of Art in Palestine, in India, in Persia, in Assyria, in 
Egypt, in Athens, in Rome, in Christendom, is the history of so 
many conflicting creeds. Art has been so much in the company of 
the immortals, and has poured out so many libations—propitiatory 
and adoring—that one is apt to forget that she is not in one of the 
priest’s offices. It is only in very modern times that Art seems to 
have found an independent existence. She comes to us now, no 
longer in the vesture of a sybil or an acolyth, but in her own sober 
garments. She is no longer the cup-bearer of the gods. Like 
Hebe, she has been dismissed, and for the same offence. 

But though the relationship between Religion and Art may be no 
longer that simply of mistress and handmaid, there is a relationship 
still existing, and we should do well to consider it. Does the 
curate of a parish church quite know, in arranging the services, 
how far he is acting as a priest, and how far as an artist ? Does 
the painter in his studio, dreaming of Art as the regenerator of the 
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world, quite realise that Art has never yet accomplished anything 
great, except under religious inspiration of some kind? What. 
would be the effect of the separation of these two? How can they 
be separated ? Can they be separated and still exist? Let us 
examine the working of the alliance that has kept them together so 
long, and see if we can find any answer to these questions. 

And first I will state a case:—A man, under the influence of 
strong religious feeling, determines to devote a portion of his 
wealth to sacred uses. The church—that is, the building in which 
he worships—is magnificent in the extreme ; it is itself a memorial 
of the piety and munificence of men who have felt as he feels, 
given as he is disposed to give, and now sleep quietly beneath its 
marble floor, or in high pomp within its stately mausoleums. But 
what shall his gift be? He has fought such a hard fight with 
evil—against temptations from without, temptations from within, 
assaults of the wicked one—and yet, by the grace of God, his feet. 
are still within the precincts of thetemple. He dare not approach 
the sanctuary to lay his gift upon the altar. Only at the door will 
he stand, and with humility and gratitude will place there a font, 
asking for himself no higher a position in the church than that of 
the little children. And the font shall bear the marks of his life, 
carved upon it in this fashion :— 
facing the sanctuary the figure of 
himself—behind him, the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil. 

The gift is tendered and accepted. 
The architect is consulted, and the 
design approved. It only remains 
for the sculptor to carry out the 

work. The sculptor is not a Flax- 
i man or a Canova; but he carved 
A Vendy Jd) the corbels in the choir, and the 
gargoyles above the windows; and 


“Hi the result is awaited with interest 
iN and satisfaction. The result is in- 


teresting—but whether it is satis- 
factory is another question. It 
may be seen, however, any day in 
Stafford Church, and I have made a 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH, or THE DEVIL. sketch of it here. 

The figure in the margin is one of the three designed to represent 
the World, the Flesh, and the Devil—but which of the three is not 
easy to determine. It is clearly intended for the figure of a woman. 
As the companion figures, however, are also women, that appears 
to be only a matter of ecclesiastical detail. 
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But the pious founder—was he satisfied? If he lived to see the 
work completed, might he not have felt at least a misgiving as to 
whether his intention had been quite realised? Was that the 
World which had been so hard to overcome? Was that the Flesh 
that had allured him? Was that—— 

It is too late now to ask these questions ; we must take things as 
_ they are—and we note two facts. We note (1) that the font is 
exquisitely carved, its lines are laid out in beautiful proportions, it 
| is as a work of art perfect—as perfect as the words of the priest 
who administers the sacrament of baptism before it are orthodox. 
We note (2) that Religion and Art say the same thing. ‘ Listen,” 
says the priest, “ this Infant must faithfully promise that he will 
renounce the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, and the carnal desires of the flesh.” ‘‘ Look,” says the 
sculptor, “it is not much to renounce—the world has a very 
sinister eye, and as to the flesh—see what the pretty face of a 
woman may become if the devil of an evil temper gets into it.” 
What has happened is this: Religion, having a baby to baptize, 
asks for a font. Art supplies the font, and receives in return 
a motive. The alliance is voluntary and complete, and the font 
in Stafford Church is a-true, though, of course, limited expres- 
sion of the relationship existing between Art and Religion. 

A limited expression, because (1) Sculpture is only one of the 
many forms in which Art becomes associated with Religion. Paint- 
ing, and Architecture, and Poetry, and Music, and Rhetoric, and the 
Drama, are co-partners with Sculpture on equal terms. And (2) 
because the alliance between Religion and Art strikes far deeper 
than the occasional inspiration by the one, or application of the 
other to purposes of decoration. It is an alliance of two forces, 
moving in the same plane, to the same end, against a common 
enemy. The insignia of the two forces are, indeed, at times so 
similar and so intermingled that it is difficult to distinguish 
between them, and the question seems to arise whether ‘‘ Religion ”’ 
and “Art” are not two names for the same thing; whether j 
Religion is not Art—and Art, Religion. i 

It is true our gods are not now made in the artist’s studio. , 
They are for the most part made in the minister’s library, or ; 
leap from the fervid imagination of extemporary rhetoricians as 
Minerva leaped from the brain of Jupiter. But still, in its 
ordinary, everyday alliance with Religion, Art finds enough to do. 
For Religion is the recognition of a relationship existing between 
ourselves and God, by which we owe to Him the performance of 
certain duties, and submission to His will. And do we not 
submit to that will, and perform these duties, in the most artistic 
manner? We are not quite sure, indeed, whether the sense of 
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reverence that comes upon us when we enter a great cathedral, 
is reverence towards the Lord of the temple, or the temple 
itself, or the architect who built it—but at all events we are 
satisfied that the architect must have possessed fine religious 
feeling. And then, our dead await their resurrection beneath 
such finely-chiselled marbles and polished brass! Our children 
are baptized in fonts which are such miracles of beauty—or of 
humour—according to the bent of the artist’s mind! Our souls 
are ravished with such sweet music in the choir! And though— 
when Whit-Sunday comes round—we miss the passion-play that 
used to be enacted in the nave, and the flight of a white pigeon 
from the little chink high up in the groining of the roof, to 
represent the ‘“‘ descent of the Holy Ghost”’—yet we are still 
strong at stage drill, and march through the market-place 
pleasing our eyes and our ears by firing volleys of ‘“ Amens,” 
and shouting “ Hallelujahs” to the waving of red cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

We need not miss even the mummers. We have only to run 
over to Catholic Spain, or Protestant Germany, to see the miracle- 
plays still acted; at Ober Ammergau the Cross—without the 
passion; at Barcelona clown and pantaloon making love to the 
Virgin Mary. Let us look for a moment at one of these ‘ mys- 
teries”’ as they are performed on Sunday afternoons about Christ- 
mas time. It is the eve of the Nativity, and a company of people, 
with Mary and Joseph, are on their way to Bethlehem. The 
crowd is sufficiently representative, for it includes not only very 
much of the World and the Flesh, but, in propria persona, the Devil 
too. Among the company isa man who is tempted with an evil 
desire. He takes the Devil as his counsellor, and an agreement 
is made between them. The man shall have his desire, but in 
return he shall himself become a devil. At once his tail begins to 
grow. He can conceal it at first, but inch by inch it lengthens, 
till presently it cannot be hidden from his companions. A con- 
sultation is held by the company as to what they shall do. They 
decide to pull the tail off. They fasten the man to the wall, and 
begin to pull; first one, and then another—but the tail only 
lengthens the faster. Instead of inch by inch it is now yard by 
yard ; but still they pull, and pull, and pull, like sailors hauling at 
a ship’s cable, till the whole stage is covered with the hideous coil, 
and there begins to be no standing room. There is a momentary 
pause, and a fresh consultation, resulting in a final and strong 
effort—the whole company, men and women and children, pulling 
together, and with all their might. Suddenly the tail comes off, 
the Devil is cast out, and the man is himself again. 

But when the Sunday performances are over; when the thunder 
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of the organ has died away in the aisles of the cathedral, and the 
laughter of the people in the stalls of the theatre, and we find 
leisure to reflect a little on what we have seen—thoughts which 
have been all the while latent in our minds take definite shape, 
and we begin to ask ourselves whether we have not been witnessing 
a mystery within a mystery—whether the same thing has not be- 
fallen Religion, in this its alliance with Art, that befell the hero of 
the play; whether Art has not grown, inch by inch and yard by 
yard, until it threatens to fill the Church as the tail filled the 
stage ; whether by any mighty effort the two can ever be separated ; 
and, finally, whether, if the two were separated, Religion would, 
like the man in the play, be quite itself again. 

A formidable array of questions. Yet it is only the old question— 
**Can two walk together unless they are agreed ?”—applied speci- 
fically instead of generally, and expressed in the concrete instead 
of the abstract form. 

But are they not agreed—Religion and Art? If exception is to be 
taken to the miracle play it must be on other grounds than that of 
its teaching. The moral of it cannot be impugned; it is of the 
highest order. The evil of yielding to evil is the becoming evil ; 
the tail grows. But when we see it grow, it is not for us to ignore 
the evil, nor to abandon our fellow. We must extirpate the evil. 
How? By united, and yet individual, action. The first effort 
may not succeed—it may even seem to increase the mischief—but 
let us try again: with faith, with courage, with determination, and 
together. The World and the Flesh are strong: the Devil is 
stronger than either; but Love is strongest of them all. Can 
Religion, single-handed, teach us a nobler lesson than this ? 

The two, then, are agreed—why should they not walk together ? 
I think they should walk together, but not in masks. The objec- 
tion to a mask, like the advantage of a mask, is that we cannot 
tell what face is behind it. But when we meet with religious Art, 
or esthetic Religion, that is precisely the thing we most desire to 
know—what face is behind it? is there anything behind it? or 
are we, after all, face to face only with a simulacrum? Let us 
distinguish clearly between Art and Religion, and give to each its 
proper place in the economy of life. 

Is it, then, so very easy to distinguish between them? The “ Ark 
of the Covenant,” for instance, and the ‘“‘ Mercy Seat ”—were they 
simply works of art? The sacred narrative claims for the sculptor 
the most direct, personal, inspiration. ‘‘ See, saith the Lord, I 
have called Bezaleel by name, and I have filled him with the 
spirit of God in wisdom and understanding to devise cunning 
works. And Bezaleel made two cherubims of gold, and the 
cherubims spread out their wings on high, and covered with their 
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wings over the mercy seat, with their faces one towards another.” 
If the Lord put it in his heart to ‘‘ devise”’ these things, Bezaleel 
was in all points an artist, however closely he may have followed 
the pattern shown to Moses on the Mount. But the record goes 
further: ‘‘The Lord hath put in his heart that he may teach— 
to work all manner of work of the engraver, and of the cunning 
workman, and of the embroiderer in blue, and in purple, and 
in scarlet.” This is nothing less than the establishment of a 
School of Art in the wilderness. 

Now observe a contrast. Four hundred years later King Solo- 
mon determines to build a temple to the Lord at Jerusalem. He 
also claims direct personal communication with God. But he 
makes no claim of inspiration for his artists. The beautiful works 
of Bezaleel are still in the tabernacle. Upon the brazen altar 
that he made the king offers a thousand burnt-offerings. But 
when Solomon begins to build he writes to a heathen king, ‘‘ Send 
me now a man cunning to work in gold, and silver, and in brass, 
and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue.” The School 
of Art, born and nurtured in the wilderness, having accomplished 
its purpose in the enunciation of the Jewish faith, and finding 
under the restrictions of that faith no’ scope for further develop- 
ment, has passed from the tents of the wandering tribes of Israel 
to its natural domicile, the great commercial city of the world. 

Thus Art can become religious, and still be Art; but Religion 
cannot become esthetic, or it ceases to be Religion. For Religion 
is the placing of everything in the hand of God, and the surren- 
dering of our will to His; while Art is the taking of everything 
into our own hands, and controlling it according to our own will. 
See, now, how this simple formula will resolve any amalgam of the 
two into its constituent elements. I will take two instances in 
which religious emotion and esthetic feeling are very closely allied, 
and they shall be drawn not from distant lands or past ages, but 
from the commonest environments of our own lives. 

The first shall be Music. The chorister, performing his daily 
duty, may find his heart go up to heaven with his song. The fine 
note that thrills us as we listen may mean to him the perfect 
surrender of his being to God, while to us it may mean only the 
enharmonic employment of the flat seventh on C. He may be the 
real worshipper, while we, whose worship he is supposed to be 
assisting, may be only amateur esthetes. 

The second instance shall be Poetry. In Keble’s Christian Year 
we have a singularly close blending of Religion and Art. Apply 
this test and we shall see precisely how much, and which part of it, 
is Art—and how much, and which part of it is Religion. No doubt 
Keble bent all the faculties of his fine mind, as a theologian, to the 
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truth of his divinity, and as an artist to the beauty of his sites 
When he wrote :— 
O come to our Communion Feast : 
There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart.— 


—he was enshrining in a casket of the choicest art workmanship 
what he believed to be a jewel of religious truth. A few weeks 
before his death he altered the words thus :— 
O come to our Communion Feast : 
There present in the heart, 
As in the hands, th’ eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart.— 
Now here is a startling change. The casket is the same, but the 
jewel it contains is of quite a different colour. To Religion the 
change is a matter of life and death; to Art it is a matter of 
absolute indifference. Art is as ready to make a casket for a 
sapphire as for an emerald. Keble the theologian would have 
searched heaven and earth to know the will of God as to the use of 
those little monosyllables “‘as” and “ not,” and having found it 
would have surrendered his own will. But in deciding upon the 
structure of his verse, its rhythm and cadence, Keble the poet would 
have been content to please himself, not so much as considering 
whether God was likely to have any preference for iambics or 
trochaics, long metre or short. 

This, then, is the sum of the matter. Religion and Art are two 
forces, spiritual and esthetic; moving in the same plane, human 
life and action ; to the same end, the subduing of evil; against a 
common enemy, the World, the Flesh, and the Devil. But they 
move under different sanctions. In our fight against the World, Art 
does not look to the promise of another, but to the purifying of 
this. In our struggle with the Flesh, Art strengthens us, not by 
deadening our senses, nor by lifting us above them, but by quick- 
ening them to truer perception. In our conflict with evil—or the 
Devil, Art animates us with visions of beauty of which it, or he, is 
the destroyer. 

But it happens sometimes that Religion and Art go into action 
together—and we hear a mighty shouting, and we think that 
surely the World, the Flesh, and the Devil are overcome at last. 
When the smoke of battle has cleared away we see the old enemy 
still in force; and then we remember—that what Art seeks in 
Religion is motive, and that what Religion seeks in Art is articulate 
expression ;—that Religion, although bearing the lamp of divine 
truth, carries false lights also ;—that in either case it is itself 
dumb ;—and that Art, through which truth finds expression, can 
give expression as articulately and as definitely to a lie. 


Wve Bayuiss. 
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Sm Georce TrEVELYAN was very shocked and angry with me, 
because I said in the House of Commons that there was no genuine 
public opinion in London on the subject of Municipal Reform, and 
that what agitation there was had to be manufactured by money. 
‘‘As a Londoner,” Sir George Trevelyan hysterically denied the 
imputation, and read me a most impressive lecture on my flip- 
pancy. Sir George Trevelyan is no doubt a Londoner, as we all 
are, in the sense of living for six or nine months of the year in 
the West End; but I do not believe that he has any experience 
whatever of the London in question, the greater London beyond 
the western and south-western districts, the London that it was 
hoped might be reached and touched by the rival missionary 
efforts of Mr. Firth and the City Remembrancer. If Sir George 
Trevelyan had any experience of Londoners other than those he 
may meet at his clubs or in society, had he any knowledge of that 
vast province covered with houses, about which we metropolitan 
members are for ever roaming in hansoms and trains, he would be 
aware that it is with the greatest difficulty that a meeting of five 
hundred people can be got together on any subject whatever, 
unless there is some unusually attractive name on the bills. Sir 
George Trevelyan takes so high a tone in the discussion of public 
affairs that I can hardly suppose he contradicted me for the mere 
purpose of scoring a point in debate. In confirmation, therefore, of 
my statement, I refer him to the perfect and profound apathy 
with which the London clauses of the Local Government Bill have 
been received by the metropolitan public. There has not, so far 
as I know, been a single important meeting on the subject ; nor 
have I heard that Mr. Firth, who does really understand the 
question, has been invited to address any of those Londoners 
who, according to Sir George Trevelyan, are consumed with a 
sense of civic duty. On the second reading of the Bill there was 
practically no attempt on the part of the London members to 
secure a discussion of the clauses that affected them, and had 
their constituents felt any keen interest in the matter, these — 
gentlemen would very soon have made their voices heard. 
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And yet the proposals in Mr. Ritchie’s Bill concerning the 
metropolis are sufficiently large and important to merit the most 
earnest attention, and to excite the closest scrutiny. We are 
asked to create a body, a Parliament under the name of a County 
Council, which is to rule a population larger than that of Scotland 
and nearly as large as that of Ireland (over four millions), which 
is to have the handling of an annual budget of over £3,000,000, 
and which is to have placed in the palm of its hand an assessment 
of over thirty millions sterling. And this thing is to be done by 
three clauses stuck into the middle of a Bill of 125 clauses! The 
Government indeed admit that the London clauses are a Bill in 
themselves ; and I am quite aware that it would now be impossible 
to bring in a separate Bill for London without causing intolerable 
and indescribable confusion in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Kent. I am not now complaining of the procedure of the 
Government, though I cannot help thinking it would have been 
better if they had made their original arrangements so as to deal 
with the metropolis in a separate Act. My object in writing now 
is to remind those who are interested in the government of London 
of the enormous and far-reaching importance of what is about to 
be done; and to beseech my colleagues in the representation of 
the metropolis, who may read this article, to watch very carefully 
the clauses and sections, and sub-sections, and amendments that 
relate to London. I am not going into minute details, which only 
bore and confuse people, and for which there is not room here; 
my wish is to indicate what seem to be the most interesting 
points. 

What are called the London clauses of the Bill are clauses 36, 
87, and 38; but of course the whole Bill applies to London, and 
these three clauses only, as it were, adopt the Bill to the peculiar 
conditions of the metropolis and the City, and lay down the points 
in which the new county of London is to be treated differently 
from other counties. For instance, clauses 20, 21, and 22, 
providing for the transference of certain licences and half the 
probate duty from the Treasury to the county councils, concerns 
London as much as any other county. Clause 23, again, sub- 
section (j), and clause 91 relate to the Metropolitan and City 
Police, and are very important clauses for Londoners. Clause 52 
contains directions for the constitution of electoral divisions in 
London; and, in fact, clauses affecting London are scattered 
throughout the Bill, which gentlemen must read for themselves ; 
though if they should want an easy method of finding out whether 
any clause concerning London is coming on, they will only have to 
look at the paper of amendments, and whenever they see the name 
of a metropolitan member, they may know that some amendment, 
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on which they must have an opinion, is going to be discussed. 
This is a rule that metropolitan members may follow with safety ; 
it is not without exceptions, for one or two London members have 
put down amendments to clauses not touching London; but these 
divagations are few and far between, and it will be on the whole 
safe to follow the names of metropolitan members. 

London is at present governed by eight authorities; the Corpora- 
tion within the City, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the Vestries 
and District Boards, the School Board, the Poor Law Guardians, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Magistrates, and the Com- 
missioner of Police, acting under the Home Secretary. Each of 
these authorities has a different area. Thus there are ten divisons 
for the election of the School Board ; thirty-two for the election of 
guardians, and thirty-eight for the election of the Metropolitan 
Board ; while the Asylums Board has jurisdiction over the whole 
metropolis, and the metropolitan police district extends over a 
radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross, exclusive of the City. 
This area of 688°31 square miles is bounded on the north by Colney 
Heath in Hertfordshire (it just stops short of Hatfield); on the 
south it runs through Ewell and Banstead down to Reigate; on 
the east it is bounded by Lark Hall in Essex; and on the west by 
Staines Moor in Middlesex. When, in addition, it is remembered 
that London is cut up into sixty divisions for the election of 
members of Parliament, some idea of the confusion of areas will be 
obtained. This multiplicity of areas is a nuisance ; and for electoral, 
though not for administrative, purposes it would be a great con- 
venience to have the same areas for all these elections. The 
Parliamentary divisions, carefully arranged on the basis of popula- 
tion three years ago, undoubtedly offer the best areas for all 
elections, although for administration further subdivision would be 
necessary. Mr. Ritchie’s Bill, however, has nothing to do with 
the School Board, or the guardians, except as recipients of money 
from the local taxation account, or the vestries and district boards, 
except in their relations with the Metropolitan Board. The Bill 
deals with the Metropolitan Board of Works, with the Corporation 
of the City, and with the unpaid justices exercising jurisdiction in 
the metropolis and the City. Before stating what Mr. Ritchie 
proposes to substitute for the present system, it may be as well to 
devote a little space to explaining what that system is. . 

The Metropolitan Board of Works was created by the Metropolis 
Management Act of 1855, the successor of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and the sanitary authority for all London outside 
the City. But the manner in which the Metropolitan Board was, and 
is, chosen, is so peculiar as to deserve a word of explanation. Out- 
side the City there are eighty, or, taking Saint James and Saint 
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John Clerkenwell as one, seventy-nine parishes in the metropolis. 
Each of these parishes elects a vestry, consisting of not less than 
eighteen or more than one hundred and twenty persons, in pro- 
portion to the population of the parish, a third of the vestrymen 
retiring annually. But some of the parishes were small, either in 
point of area or population, or their rateable value was low. Accord- 
ingly, for the purposes of rating and administration, the smaller 
parishes were joined together in groups, varying in number from 
nine to two parishes, and called districts. Thus the “Whitechapel 
district” was made up of the nine parishes of St. Mary Whitechapel, 
Christchurch Spitalfields, Saint Botolph Without Aldgate, Holy 
Trinity Minories, Precinct of Saint Katherine, Hamlet of Mild End 
New Town, Liberty of Norton Folgate, Old Artillery Ground, and 
the Tower ; while the Westminster district was composed of the 
parishes of Saint Margaret and Saint John the Evangelist. Each 
vestry, chosen by the parish so grouped, proceeded to choose a 
number of members, not necessarily of their own body, to serve on 
a board which acted for the group of parishes, and was called the 
District Board of Works, being, under that name, the vestry for a 
bundle of small parishes, but chosen by a process of double election. 
Fifty-seven of the smaller parishes were so grouped under fifteen 
district boards. The twenty-two vestries, representing the same 
number of parishes, these fifteen district boards, and the Corpora- 
tion of the City elect the Metropolitan Board of Works for three 
years, one-third retiring annually. The members of the Metro- 
politan Board need not be vestrymen, and the chairman, whom 
they elect, need not be a member of the Board. The original 
number of the Board was forty-five; but by a recent Act it was 
raised to sixty, counting the chairman, to which the Corporation, 
the vestries of St. Pancras, Lambeth, Islington, Kensington, and the 
Wandsworth District Board send three members each; St. Maryle- 
bone, St. George’s Hanover Square, Shoreditch, Paddington, Camber- 
well, Greenwich, Hackney, and Poplar two members each; and the 
other vestries and district boards one member each. It will thus be 
seen that the Metropolitan Board depends entirely on the vestries and 
district boards. A ratepayer in a large parish with (so to speak) an 
administering vestry, votes for his vestrymen, and his vestrymen 
choose a member or members of the Metropolitan Board. But a 
ratepayer in a grouped parish votes for his vestrymen, and there 
his share in local government stops. The vestrymen of a grouped 
parish have very little to do but to choose the members of the 
district board, who in their turn choose a member or members of 
the Metropolitan Board. 

So much for the constitution of the Metropolitan Board; now 
for its duties. As the successor of the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
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Sewers, the main functions laid upon the Board by the Act of 1855 
were the maintenance of the main sewers and street improvement 
schemes. The Board was the head of the hierarchy of vestries 
and district boards, to whom most of the duties of urban sanitary 
authorities were given. But from a supervising and compelling 
authority, wheeling the vestries into line, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has had since 1855 imposed upon it by the Legislature, in 
more than a hundred Acts of Parliament, a range and variety of 
functions, for whose discharge it seems to get but little credit, but 
which are so numerous that only a few of the most important can 
here be indicated. The Metropolitan Board is the authority for 
the purification of metropolitan sewage, and preventing the pollu- 
tion and flooding of the Thames; for all metropolitan improve- 
ments, such as the Embankments and Shaftesbury Avenue ; for 
the execution of the various Acts for the improvement of artizans’ 
dwellings; for the bridges above Blackfriars Bridge; for certain 
parks, commons, and open spaces, such as Finsbury Park, 
Hampstead Heath, Peckham Rye, Streatham Common, Battersea 
Park, Wormwood Scrubs; for the inspection of theatres, not 
annually, with regard to their safety from fire; for the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade ; for the daily testing of the gas supplied by the three 
principal companies to London; for tramways, as “ the local 
authority”’; for cattle diseases, including glanders and rabies; for 
the registration and regulation of dairies, cow-sheds, and milk 
stores; for slaughter-houses and offensive businesses; for explosive 
factories and stores; for the storage and sale of petroleum; 
and for the protection of infant life by the registration and 
inspection of baby-farms, or houses for the reception and 
nursing of infants apart from their parents. Such are some 
of the laborious and paternal duties which Parliament has 
imposed upon the Metropolitan Board of Works, and for which, 
I repeat, I do not think it has got due credit. The Board 
is also the loaning authority for the other local bodies in London, 
and annually lends large sums to the Boards of Guardians, to the 
vestries and district boards, and to the London School Board. 
For this purpose, and for the execution of its various powers and 
duties, it is empowered by Parliament to borrow money by the 
issue of metropolitan consolidated stock, and to levy a metropolitan 
rate, now amounting to over 7d. in the pound. Two members of 
Her Majesty’s Government annually introduce the Metropolitan 
Board of Works Money Bill, a proceeding about which I shall have 
to say a word later on. 

About the administration of the City it is not necessary to 
say more than this, that the Commissioners of Sewers are the 
sanitary authority levying a rate of their own, and collecting a 
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metropolitan rate upon the precept of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; and that the Common Council is the other authority. 
The problem of local government in the City is a very easy one. 
All the terrible sanitary difficulties of overcrowding and drainage, 
and the many other dangers and drawbacks of a metropolis, are 
not existent in the City, which is almost a desert after seven or 
eight o’clock at night. 

The justices, who exercise administrative in addition to 
judicial powers, are, in the metropolis, the magistrates of Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, and Kent, in and out of sessions, and in the City, 
the aldermen. 

The peace has been kept, as everyone knows, within the City 
by the city police, paid and controlled by the Corporation ; in the 
metropolis by the metropolitan police, paid partly by metropolitan 
rate, partly by grant from the Treasury, and commanded by a 
Commissioner, acting under the orders of the Home Secretary. 

Such are the powers that have ruled the largest city the world 
has ever seen; and it is impossible for any impartial or dis- 
interested man to deny that they have ruled it well. London is 
the safest capital in Europe, and the best paved. The square 
mile of the City is a pattern of cleanliness, and considering the 
enormous amount of property stored there, the security is quite 
astonishing. Life and property are far safer in the suburbs of 
London than they are in the suburbs, or for that matter, in the 
heart of Paris; and when people denounce the vestries, let them 
remember that the vestries and district boards are the paving 
authority, and let them contrast our streets and pavements with 
those in Paris, except the grand boulevards. As soon as you get 
off the grand boulevards, you are shaken to pieces in Paris. That 
the Metropolitan Board in all its dealings with land and houses in 
London has suffered from the jobbery of one or two of its members 
is plain enough. Seeing the jobbery that is perpetrated in much 
higher places than the Metropolitan Board of Works, and by 
persons quite in what Jeames would call ‘“‘the upper suckles ” of 
society, it would be strange had it been otherwise. But are the 
scandals of the Metropolitan Board, nominated by the vestries, as 
bad as the scandals of the New York municipality, freely elected by 
the ratepayers? Is Spring Gardens dirtier than Tammanny Hall ? 
It yet remains to be seen whether your new County Council, 
elected by all, will prove a mirror of purity. The point where I 
think the Metropolitan Board and the vestries have failed in their 
duty, is in their neglect to enforce the provisions of the various 
Acts for the prevention of overcrowding, and in allowing vestrymen 
or members of the Board to draw rack-rents from rotten and un- 
sanitary hovels. 
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However, I know that nobody is interested in powers that are 
passing away. So a cold, one-fingered good-bye to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and a warm welcome to the new County 
Council for London. 

“From the appointed day” (which, by the way, happens to be 
the 1st of April 1889), ‘‘ the Metropolitan Board of Works shall 
cease to exist,” said Mr. Ritchie drily in the House of Commons, 
and a cheery laugh greeted the announcement. Everyone thought 
of the amiable and energetic member for East St. Pancras, and 
felt that, like poor Claudio, he was being hurried away to execution 
with indecent swiftness. 

To-morrow! O, that’s sudden! Spare him—spare him, 
He ’s not prepared for death. 

By clause 36 of the Bill, the metropolis, including the City, is 
to be taken out of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
and to form a county of London, with a lord-lieutenant, and a 
separate commission of the peace. The ratepayers in this new 
county are then to elect a London County Council, which is to 
take over the powers, duties, and liabilities of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, plus the non-judicial powers and duties at present 
exercised by the justices of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent. Clause 
87 creates an imperium in imperio, for though the term “ metro- 
polis ” henceforth includes the City, that wonderful square mile is 
carved out of the county of London, and is to be treated like a 
separate quarter sessions borough, as defined by clause 31 of the 
Bill; in other words, is to be left to manage its own affairs as 
before, except that the non-judicial powers of the aldermen are 
transferred to the Common Council, that the Common Council 
are no longer to appoint the sheriff of Middlesex, who is to be 
nominated by the Crown, and that the jurisdiction of the two city 
sheriffs appointed by the liverymen is to be confined to the area 
of the City. The aldermen are still to sit as magistrates within 
the City. Clause 38 provides for the appointment by Her Majesty, 
upon petition, of a paid chairman and deputy chairman or chair- 
men of the new London Quarter Sessions, which, by the same 
clause, may be held in different parts of London at the same time, 
and are to be substituted for the General Assessment Sessions 
under the Valuation Act 1859. By clause 91, nothing in the Act 
is to affect the metropolitan police district, nor the metropolitan 
police force (save with respect to the substitution of the proceeds 
of licences for the Imperial grant), and nothing is to affect the 
area or control of the City police. These are the main provisions 
of the Bill that affect London; and such is Mr. Ritchie’s revo- 
lution. It will be seen that he lifts London bodily out of the 
counties over which it spreads; that the London County Council 
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will be directly elected by the ratepayers, and will exercise the 
functions of the Metropolitan Board of Works, plus the adminis- 
trative, or non-judicial, functions at present exercised by the 
justices of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, whose judicial duties will 
in future be discharged by the new London justices. 

Inside this new county of London, Mr. Ritchie walls off the City, 
which he treats as a quarter sessions borough, merely handing over 
the administrative duties of the aldermen to the Common Council. 
To complete the picture of reformed London it will only be ne- 
cessary to set out the administrative powers transferred from the 
present county magistrates and from the aldermen of the City. 
The aldermen are to part with their powers and duties as regards 
gas-meters, weights and measures, revision of coroner’s salary, 
lunatic asylums, and locomotive Acts to the Common Council ; 
with their powers and duties as regards licensing appeals and the 
making of the county rate to the London County Council; and 
with their powers and duties as regards wine, beer, spirits, and 
billiards to the licensing committee for the City. The London 
County Council will take from the justices of Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Kent their powers and duties as regards the making of a 
county rate; court-houses, police-stations, and, in fact, all county 
buildings ; the licensing of houses and other places for music or 
for dancing, and of race-courses; appeals relating to the licensing 
of gang-masters, and granting certificates of pawnbrokers ; pauper 
lunatic asylums; reformatory and industrial schools; bridges and 
roads repairable with bridges, and the powers vested by the High- 
ways and Locomotives Act 1878; and appeals from the licensing 
committees. 

What the precise relations will be between the London County 
Council and the Corporation of the City, we perhaps hardly know 
as yet. As the Bill stands, I cannot see that the County Council 
will have any powers or duties inside the City, except those which 
the Metropolitan Board of Works now has in connection with the 
main sewers, which have to be carried through the City to the 
cutfall at Barking; and that of issuing a precept to the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers to collect a rate (as the Metropolitan Board now 
does), which is now called a metropolitan rate, but which will, in 
future, I suppose, be called a county rate, though, as far as the 
City is concerned, composed of the same items as at present. The 
City is also to be a separate licensing division, and will, for that 
purpose, but apparently for that purpose alone, send a member to 
the County Council of London, which will decide appeals from the 
Licensing Committee, composed of five members of the Common 
Council and the member of the County Council. 

It is not necessary for me to say more than one word about the 
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liquor clauses, in the first place, because they are being discussed 
urbi et orbi, and, in the second place, because they are not pecu- 
liarly metropolitan. The one remark I should like to make is, 
that I believe that if it could be demonstrated beyond dispute 
that the compensation to publicans deprived of their licences 
would be paid not by the taxpayers, but by the trade itself, much 
of the opposition would be appeased. If it can be proved that the 
addition of 20 per cent., or any per cent., to the surviving licences 
would suffice to pay off the determined licences, the enemies of 
the publican would be deprived of their most powerful weapon. 
With regard to the other licensing powers transferred from the 
justices to the County Council, there seem to be very obvious ob- 
jections, especially in London, against giving the music and 
dancing and race-course licences to an authority which is not a 
court of record, and which cannot take evidence on oath. We all 
know what excitement there has been at times about the granting 
or refusing a licence to the Argyll Rooms, to the Alhambra, to the 
Empire Theatre, and to various places of amusement. Hitherto 
the question of whether a licence was to be given or refused has 
been tried before the Middlesex or Surrey magistrates; counsel 
have appeared, and witnesses have been called and sworn on both 
sides. But under this Bill no judicial inquiry will be possible ; 
the County Council will give or withhold the licence without sworn 
evidence, according to their sweet will. If the applicant for a 
music-hall licence happens to have a friend or relative on the 
council, he may get it; if he happens to have an enemy or a rival 
he may lose it. If the council attempt to hold an inquiry into the 
wants of the public, it can only be a collection of unsworn opinions 
or gossip. The music, dancing, and race-course licences should be 
given to the new justices for London. 

The question of who are to elect the London Council has already 
been decided. An attempt was made to identify the Parliamentary 
and municipal franchises; but it was defeated, and the electors 
are to be those who now vote for vestrymen, i.e. the Parliamentary 
voters plus peers and women, but minus lodgers. There seems a 
good deal to be said for the inclusion of lodgers, who may be said 
to pay rates in their rent just as much as the compound house- 
holders, and it is possible that this question may be re-opened. 

The electoral areas are to be determined by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and are important, because, as each division is to 
return only one member, the number of areas will settle the size 
of the County Council. The present number of the Metropolitan 
Board is, as we have seen, sixty, and that is exactly the number of 
Parliamentary divisions in London. In view of the additional 
powers and duties to be transferred from the justices to the council, 
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it would be as well to increase the number, and the Bill provides 
that selected councillors, amounting to one third of the elected 
members, should be added, which would bring the council up to 
eighty. That is surely large enough for administration, and too 
small for a talking parliament. The Municipal Reform League 
are in favour of adopting the parliamentary divisions as electoral 
areas, but striking out the selected councillors, and giving three 
members to each division. That would make the council a hundred 
and eighty, which is too large for administration, and would lead 
to the formation of parties, and the making of speeches. For 
simplicity’s sake, let the parliamentary divisions be adopted; and 
to avoid accentuating an accidental majority, let us make the 
experiment of selecting an added third by a system of proportional 
voting. If there is to be a triennial general election of the whole 
council, there will be no continuity of policy, so essential to sound 
administration ; and besides, what with parliamentary elections 
and School Board elections, and elections of Poor Law Guardians, 
the metropolis would be subjected to the intolerable nuisance of 
perpetual elections. Life would be one long scuffle between bawl- 
ing candidates, rival bill-posters, and a bored public. It would 
be far better to make one third of the council retire annually, 
which would rob the elections of their excitement, and secure 
continuity of policy. 

The most important question of all for metropolitan members 
and their constituents is the control and payment of the police. 
This is the point on which the Conservative and Radical metro- 
politan members are irreconcileably at issue, and on which a 
struggle will take place. It seems hardly necessary to say that 
the control of the metropolitan police must always be in the hands 
of the Imperial Executive, for the simple reason that London is the 
seat of government. Even in Paris the Radicals have never 
succeeded in wresting the police from the hands of the Prefect 
of the Seine, who stands to the Prefect of Police pretty much in 
the relation of Mr. Matthews to Sir Charles Warren. M. Floquet’s 
Radicalism is above suspicion ; but even he was firm in his refusal 
to hand over the police to the Municipal Council. We know from 
recent experience what would have been the fate of London, if the 
police had been under the control of a County Council, and the 
majority on that council had happened to be Radicals. We should 
still be trembling under the tyranny of the Trafalgar Square 
rioters. It is absurd to compare London with other municipal 
boroughs. London is London, and Manchester is Manchester. 

So far the answer is simple to those Radicals who demand that 
London shall have the same right of controlling its police as other 
municipalities. But the Government has created a genuine diffi- 
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culty, and put a strong argument in the mouths of the Radicals, 
by the provisions which it makes in the Bill for the payment of 
the metropolitan police. There has been constant and irritating 
friction between the Municipal Council in Paris and the Prefect, 
because the council has to provide the police budget, while the 
Prefect controls the force. There must always be friction where 
the purse is in one hand, and the command in another. This 
friction has never occurred in London, because in the first place 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which levies the police rate, has 
not been an elected, and consequently has not been a politically 
ambitious body ; and because, in the second place, the Treasury 
has paid half the cost of the metropolitan police. By the present 
arrangement, four-ninths of a police expenditure of, I believe, 
about £1,500,000, is paid by a grant from the Exchequer, and the 
other five-ninths are collected with the metropolitan rate. So 
long as the Government paid half or nearly half the cost, their 
claim to control was easily maintained. But what is the Govern- 
ment going to do now? They are going to set up a popularly 
elected council, which is certain to have political ambition; and 
at the same time they are going to discontinue the Imperial 
grant to the police, and in its place to hand over to the County 
Council the proceeds of certain transferred and local taxation 
licences. The London County Council is not only to receive, but 
its servants are actually to levy the licences of public-houses, and the 
licences to deal in game; while the licences for beer dealers, spirit 
dealers, sweets dealers, wine dealers, refreshment house keepers, 
tobacco dealers, carriages, horses, armorial bearings, male servants, 
dogs, guns, appraisers, auctioneers, house agents, pawnbrokers, 
plate-dealers, are to be paid to, and may (by order in council) be 
collected by, the London County Council. And itis out of this fund, 
the proceeds of these licences collected within the area of the 
Council, that the four-ninths of the cost of the police, now paid by 
the Exchequer, are to be defrayed. The London Council will then 
be able to say with perfect accuracy that they pay the whole cost 
of the metropolitan police, and are not allowed to control it. 
Whenever the Municipal Council of Paris are displeased with any- 
thing the Prefect of Police or the Prefect of the Seine has done, 
they threaten to refuse to vote the police budget. Who cannot 
imagine such a deadlock between a Radical County Council and a 
Conservative Home Secretary? It is true that the County Council 
are bound by clause 23, subsection (j), to hand over the four-ninths 
thus derived from local licences to the Receiver of the Metropolitan 
Police. But in an hour of excitement they might retain the 
money ; and I beg to impress upon Conservative metropolitan 
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members that an attempt will be made by the Radicals to strike 
out this subsection in committee. 

It is most essential that the Government should continue to 

make some grant from the Exchequer to the metropolitan police, 
both on the ground of policy, for the reasons just stated, and on 
the ground of justice. London has to keep up a force of 14,000 
police, because it is the capital of the British Empire, and because 
it is annually visited by hundreds of thousands of strangers, some 
of whom are dangerous characters. I am aware that the police 
employed in the protection of public persons and public buildings 
are paid for, as a rule, by those persons and those buildings, in 
the shape of special votes, or by direct payment. But it is said 
that a million strangers, not all of whom are safe or desirable 
persons, annually visit London, which may be said to be the sight 
and the sink of Europe and America. Surely its size and this 
enormous passenger population, impose a tax upon Londoners, 
which, to a small extent, the country might consent to share. 
- The case of the City police is different. The Municipal Reform 
League asserts, in the report of its special Committee, that the 
county of London is to pay half the cost of the City police. But 
the Municipal Reform League is wrong, as it usually is in City 
matters. The City will pay as now the entire cost of the City 
police, which is unaffected by the Bill. 

There are many omissions from the Bill, which is indeed only 
the shell of the new house. The Municipal Reform League are 
very anxious that the new County Council, and not Mr. Ritchie, 
should have the handling of the vestries and district boards of 
works; and Mr. Firth proposes to add after clause 38 the following 
clause : “‘ That the County Council of London shall, as soon as may 
be, submit to Parliament a Bill for the re-arrangement of municipal 
government and administration within the area of the county of 
London.” That would be rather like asking one architect to 
design the exterior of a house, and another to plan the interior. It 
would be a novel and a dangerous thing to take so important a 
business out of the hands of Parliament, which is surely as com- 
petent to create district councils for London as for Yorkshire or 
Cornwall. But perhaps it might be as well if Mr. Ritchie would 
confer with the metropolitan members and the County Council on 
the subject. 

There are some omissions which I hope may be supplied before 
the Bill emerges from committee. Mr. Ritchie informed me the 
other day, in answer to a question, that he did not intend to avail 
himself of clause 8 to transfer the powers of the Thames Conser- 
vancy Board to the London County Council, and, of course, the 
new metropolitan authority could not be allowed to absorb the 
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whole of the Conservancy. But the composition of the Conservancy 
Board is perfectly indefensible ; it is wholly irresponsible ; and in 
consequence its treatment of the Thames and those who use it is 
high-handed and arbitrary. There are tweuty-three members of 
the Conservancy, of whom seven (the Lord Major, two aldermen, 
and four common councillors) are nominated by the City, two by 
the Board of Trade, two by registered ship-owners, two by owners 
of lighters and tugs, one by owners of river steamers, one by dock 
owners and wharfingers, and the rest by the Trinity House and 
the Admiralty. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works, although it is responsible for 
the prevention of floods, has made and maintains the embankments, 
pays for the purification of the sewage, and has acquired and freed 
all the bridges above Blackfriars, has no representative on the 
Thames Conservancy. It is to be hoped its successor will put this 
right. Considering the relation in which the London County 
Council will stand to the Corporation, and the fact that it is the 
ratepayers of the metropolis who pay for the bridges, embankments, 
prevention of floods, &c., it would be preposterous if the City 
Corporation were to continue to nominate one-third of the Con- 
servancy, while the County Council had no representatives. 
Kither the City must give up some of its seats to the County 
Council, or new members must be added to the Thames Conser- 
vancy Board on behalf of the metropolis. 

There is one other point to which I wish to draw attention. 
The County Council of London, like the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, will have to submit its financial policy to the House of 
Commons, and will only be able to borrow and spend money with 
the sanction of Parliament. That is well; but the procedure by 
which the Metropolitan Board now obtains the consent of Parlia- 
ment to its schemes and expenditure is radically vicious; and the 
new council should alter it. If it be true that finance depends. 
upon policy, it is plainly wrong to separate the one from the other, 
and hand them over to different tribunals. But that is what is 
now done. The schemes of the Metropolitan Board of Works, say 
for the making of Blackwall tunnel or Shaftesbury Avenue, or a 
bridge below London Bridge, are embodied in private Bills, and 
sent, one by one, to private Bill committees upstairs. The Money 
Bill, which makes provision for all the schemes of the year, is 
introduced into the House of Commons by the Government, by the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury and a junior lord, who know 
nothing whatever about the policy for which they are asking the 
House to give the Board power to mortgage the rates to the tune of 
two or three millions. Could anything be more absurd? The 
Private Bill Committee upstairs is told by the Metropolitan Board : 
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‘“‘ Here is a beautiful scheme for making a tunnel underneath the 
Thames. We will call engineers to prove that it will be the lightest, 
the driest, and the airiest walk in London. Never mind about the 
money: that will be provided for in the Board’s Money Bill, which 
Her Majesty’s Government will bring in.” Then the Metropolitan 
Board go to the Government and they say: “ Here is a list of our 
schemes for the year, all of which have been passed by committees. 
Here is also the little Bill for the same, which kindly pass through 
the House of Commons.” The Committee is asked to vote the 
scheme without the money; and the House is asked to vote the 
money without the scheme. The Money Bill of the London 
County Council ought to be introduced to the House of Commons 
by someone who is responsible for the policy of the Council, and 
can explain its schemes to the House. Indeed, it is evident 
that the County Council of London must have some authorized 
representative in the House of Commons. Hitherto the Govern- 
ment have made themselves responsible for an expenditure of 
which they know nothing; have, in fact, put up their financial 
secretary to play decoy duck for Mr. Robertson. 

A last word to metropolitan Conservatives. The Radicals are 
perfectly certain to fight the County Council election on party 
lines. We must do the same. Why does Liverpool return eight 
Conservatives out of nine members? Because for years the 
Liverpool Conservatives have trained themselves and perfected 
their organization for parliamentary contests by fighting the 
municipal elections on party grounds. ‘“‘ But what have paving 
and drainage to do with Liberal or Conservative?” asks your 
easy-going Conservative. Nothing; but this is the old cant of 
Measures, not Men. I notice that while Conservatives often vote 
for Radicals at vestry or guardian elections, Radicals never or 
hardly ever vote for Conservatives. Unless we will arouse our- 
selves, and induce good local men to stand for the County Council 
of London, it may prove our undoing. We have, at present, 
five-sixths of the parliamentary representation; let us secure a 
like proportion of our new Municipal Council. 


Artuur A. Baumann. 
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Arter a long period of apathy and ignorance, people in England 
suddenly developed some few years ago an intense interest in 
the material condition of the poor, and startling revelations have 
from time to time stimulated that interest. The accumulation of 
wealth and the increase of manufactures brought large importations 
of workmen into the towns and centres of industry, and the rapid 
increase of wages, while for the moment giving greater comfort 
to the working classes, increased drunkenness, overcrowding, 
immorality, and their attendant evils. For some years the posi- 
tion of working men in England was an exceedingly prosperous 
one, as a good workman could command higher wages than an 
artizan in any other country. The hours of work were shorter ; 
while all the necessaries of life, with the exception of house-rent, 
were cheaper, and the best education could be obtained for 
children at a nominal expense. For the time, therefore, the 
workman, his wants and woes, were forgotten, and he was regarded 
in the light of the typical artizan of the early days of Punch, who 
told Maria ‘‘to go and see that her mother did not spoil the Sparrar- 
grass by boiling it before he came home to dinner.” Undoubtedly 
nothing could look more prosperous than the commercial condi- 
tion of England in these days, and the working classes shared in 
the general prosperity of the times; and while the good times 
lasted, little was heard of the poor in London or elsewhere, and 
only those whose foresight and experience told them that the 
continuance of such general prosperity was impossible foresaw the 
years of famine and want that would succeed them. Their prog- 
nostications and forebodings proved true, and the working classes 
in England have been passing through a time of terrible pressure 
and need during the last ten years. Although the worst period, we 
hope, has passed, it is certain that we shall never again have a return 
of the high wages and universal employment of twenty years ago. 
The working classes in London may now be fairly divided into two 
classes, those who have regular work for fair pay and those who 
have more or less work for insufficient pay, and who lose it when 
trade becomes bad. 
VOL. XI. 36 
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It would be impossible to speak too strongly in praise of the 
manner in which the working classes in England have borne 
themselves in the hard times they have gone through. With very 
few exceptions, they have shown a patience and fortitude most 
remarkable, because, neither by training nor tradition, were they 
prepared to meet them with such courage. The action of the 
Trades Unions, and the strikes among some trades, intensified and 
accelerated, perhaps, the pressure that was coming, but it is as 
unjust as it is untrue to accuse the working classes in England 
(as has often been done) of being the authors of the misfortunes 
that have pressed so heavily on no class as much as on themselves. 
While their savings lasted, and while a little work was to be had, 
they struggled on, living by the sale of their furniture, or pledging 
their clothes, trusting to the better times that were, they hoped, 
to come, when they might recover their position and get back their 
home. 

But alas! to many that better time has never come, and the 
condition of their homes and clothing testify to the dire struggle 
they have had to keep starvation from their door. One circum- 
stance that aggravated the general distress was no doubt the ruin 
of many small firms and employers of labour, which threw out 
of employment at once a vast number of workmen, who, having no 
certainty (like the workmen who were employed by larger houses 
with capital, and who, therefore, could weather the storm and keep 
on the majority of their employés) of returning in better times 
to their old occupation, were, therefore, obliged to seek work 
farther afield, in a market already overstocked with labour, 
where the chance of getting anything to do was remote and 
improbable. The condition of a respectable man thrown perma- 
nently out of work is a truly pitiable one, for in addition to the 
actual privation he endures, the anxiety, uncertainty, and at last, 
hopelessness of his position entirely changes his character, his 
moral sense becomes blunted, and he grows as demoralized as if 
he had all his life been a “loafer”; he loses all habits of dis- 
cipline, punctuality, self-control, and after a while seems to part 
with the desire as well as the capacity for work. The sight of the 
want and suffering of his wife and children only seems to harden 
him, and the certain knowledge that with parish relief they need 
not starve, helps to make his moral descent more rapid. It is 
easy to pick out the children of such a man at school; the attempt 
to keep up the tidy appearance of their clothing no longer exists, 
they become shabbier and more ragged daily, and their boots seem 
to belong less to their feet than to the pavement, and you antici- 
pate the invariable answer, “ Father ’s got no work yet.” 

From whence it is to come, and what the cure is to be for such 
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an existence, is a problem we are all trying to solve ; but there are 
two remedies which, if they could be applied, would mitigate the 
evil. Emigration and the prevention of early marriages, are both 
unfortunately distasteful to the poor in England. They will 
suffer any discomfort or privation sooner than leave their dark, 
dirty, and unhealthy houses; their ignorance, their dread of the 
sea, and the strong family feeling that exists among all classes 
of Englishmen, make them view emigration as banishment, and 
no picture of the vast unpeopled tracts of the world, teeming with 
plenty and riches waiting only for development, gives them 
any desire to leave their lives of squalor and want. To talk 
to them of the virtue of self-control, of the folly and wickedness 
of marrying early without making some provision for a family, is 
a doctrine to which, in the abstract, they entirely agree, though 
they never dream of putting it into practice; and to tell them that 
in your own class of life, no one ever thinks of marrying without 
making some provision for the future, is to talk a language to them 
they do not understand. 

The prospect is dark, the task looks very hopeless. Early 
influences, bad education have moulded the characters of many of 
the poor into such grooves of life and habit that they cannot cast 
off their fetters, and sadly we realise that no important reform is 
possible, and wonder how with such miserable existences they can 
be fairly contented and patient. 

The patience of the poor under all their trials is wonderful. 
It is a virtue we could not attain to in our conception of what their 
lives must be. It is not dogged indifference, or reckless despair, 
for there is a cheerful acquiescence in the fate that Providence 
has decreed for them, and a steady unswerving endeavour to 
make the best of their life, that intensifies our admiration. The 
question is so often asked: What is the secret of the patience of 
the poor, when we see men and women in prosperous positions in 
life well-nigh succumb to misfortunes insignificant in comparison ? 
I think the riddle is not difficult to answer; and I shall attempt to 
show that it is easier for the poor to accept the position, 
untroubled as they are by the many religious doubts that assail 
those who by culture and education are brought into constant 
contact with the unending and unanswerable problems of life. 

For a long time the material condition of the poor was that 
which chiefly interested those who thought much of their existence, 
but their spiritual condition has now become as absorbing a 
source of controversy. On one hand, we are told, the poor 
in England are Atheists, with no belief or faith whatever, and 
only occupied with the struggle of life. On the other, that, 
though not unbelievers, they are absolutely indifferent to any 
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religious influences; too ignorant to understand even had they 
leisure to ponder over the mysteries of faith ; and many who know 
them well vehemently assure us that the Church of England is 
losing what little hold she had of the people, who are rapidly 
drifting—those who retain any remnants of faith—into the ranks 
of the Dissenters, or the Salvation Army. Some knowledge of the 
poor makes me deny the accuracy of any of these three opinions. 
That a very large number of working-men in England are Atheists 
is true; but they are found generally in certain localities. They 
belong to certain trades, and are usually the followers of some 
prominent member of their own class or profession with a stronger 
mind and clearer views on religious matters than themselves. 
That the majority of even such men is largely composed of 
Scotchmen and foreigners is an undoubted fact, and, as a rule, 
besides holding advanced religious opinions, they are politically 
strong Radicals. The nature and localization of their work make 
the sphere of their influence limited, and they do not increase 
in numbers or influence. The sedentary character of the occu- 
pations of many of them affords them opportunities for reflection, 
which are not possible to workmen employed in more active labour, 
and the problems of life weigh more heavily on them, and give 
birth to the feelings of doubt and discontent, of which their want 
of belief is the offspring. Many of the large Radical Working 
Men’s Clubs in London are as much the temples of unbelief as of 
political faith, and anyone attending their meetings unprepared for 
the keenness of debate and vehemence of attack on religious 
subjects might well go away with the conviction that the working- 
men in London were complete unbelievers, and that to the strongly 
intelligent, though imperfectly educated working-man, life presents 
riddles that may fairly shake his faith. The atheistical artizan, 
however, is no more a representative of working-class religious 
opinions than the other class of whom I spoke, who are supposed 
to be too ignorant and indifferent to take an active interest in any 
religious questions whatever, and of whom I have but rarely seen a 
representative. 

The real fact regarding religious opinion among the working 
classes in England is, it seems to me, a very simple and natural 
one, and the same confidence which is the secret of their pa- 
tience and courage before the terribly hard and unequal conditions 
of their existence, enables them to look with calm—even with 
something like philosophical calm—on the problems of life which 
have perplexed and harassed the world for ages. The faith of the 
poor is, 1 am convinced, summed up in their strong belief in immor- 
tality, and to them an immortality of happiness and peace. A belief 
in the justice of God and the existence of Heaven is the epitome of 
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the faith of the poor, and the hope born of that belief makes their 
lives on earth bearable. The parable of Dives and Lazarus is perhaps 
the best illustration of their condition of mind, and nothing has 
ever struck me more forcibly among the poor than their strong 
inherent conviction that the Kingdom of Heaven is not for the 
rich, but is their inheritance. Thus the inequalities, the injustices, 
the hardships of life are all supportable and equitable, for in that 
unending future Lazarus will be comforted and Dives tormented. 
The span of their life here is only a time of probation and preparation 
through which they must needs pass in order to gain the recompense 
and reward of their patience and faith; and only the shorter 
period of suffering and sorrow falls to their lot, while eternal 
banishment from the presence of God is the alternative existence 
to lives spent in pleasure and self-indulgence here. 

The personality of Christ is a very real conception to the poor, 
and the conviction that in taking a human body on himself, with 
its capacity for suffering, he was enabled to gauge the depth of 
their need, and so preach the great consoling doctrine of the 
Christian religion, is, I think, the foundation on which this belief 
is built. The sense of justice is very strongly developed in the 
English character, and that sense of justice, combined with the want. 
of knowledge that sorrow and suffering is not the monopoly of the 
poor, but that there is element of tragedy in the lives even of the 
most apparently prosperous, serves to intensify their conviction that 
the obvious hardships of their lot, so infinitely out of proportion 
to others, must be more than compensated for in the eternity to 
come. Such a faith requires no religious profession, and perhaps. 
its simplicity is one of its greatest recommendations. The heaven 
they believe in will be theirs if in patience, honesty, and sobriety 
they live their life on earth. The poor neither care for nor un- 
derstand the dogma of the Christian religion. To them it 
represents mere verbiage. The rock on which they build their 
faith is the teaching of Christ denuded of all doctrinal mysteries, 
and the pure lofty unselfishness of his character appeals to their 
weary and sorrowful souls. ‘‘To love God and do your duty to 
your neighbour” is the daily practice and desire of the poor. 
Their love is shown in their intense belief in His goodness and 
mercy, and their duty to their neighbour in the daily and hourly 
acts of kindness, helpfulness, and charity to one another. Where 
do we see, save among the poor, the same readiness to help each 
other, even down to dividing their small pittance and the children’s 
food with those worse off than themselves? Where, but among 
the poor, do we see the widow cared for and solaced, and helped to 
begin her solitary struggle by subscription amongst those hardly 
richer than herself? And nowhere else should we find the 
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solitary orphan, or nurse child, deserted by its natural pro- 
tector, taken and made one of the children of the family sooner 
than it should go to the workhouse. When we look for the 
real simple virtues that make human nature beautiful, we 
find it in the annals of the poor. Nowhere, and in no record 
of great and noble lives have I ever come across such deeds of 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and heroism, as I have witnessed among 
the humblest and poorest inhabitants of some of the most dirty 
and miserable of the courts and alleys of London. There the 
great Master’s teaching is bearing silent fruit, being made part of 
their every-day life, as they try in their humble way to adapt it to 
their weary existence. 

Dogmatic belief, therefore, as we understand it, has little in- 
fluence on the poor; their lives are too busy and narrow, and 
they are too ignorant to admit of its playing an important part 
in their existence. A working-man has quite enough to do in 
earning enough to support his family, without perplexing himself 
about any question of dogmatic belief. He is sober and honest 
because, were he the reverse, it would entail misery on those he 
loves, not because it would displease God, though in a vague way 
that idea does influence him. One simple way of judging of the 
effect that dogmatic teaching has on the poor is to be found in 
observing the churches which they attend. Those where long or 
doctrinal sermons are the tradition are generally empty, while 
those churches where the few simple truths of Christianity 
are preached which they understand, and which are of practical 
value in their lives, are always full. As preaching in the Church 
of England is not made a distinct vocation, as among Catholics, 
usually the services delivered in the ordinary London church are 
neither stirring nor eloquent. But with the poor fine preaching 
does not fill a church any more than indifferent preaching empties 
it. It is the personal influence of the clergyman, the simplicity of 
his words to his congregation that attract them. I have seen 
the largest and most attentive congregations in some of the most 
crowded parts of London, listening with rapt attention to a 
sermon which, intellectually, was beneath contempt, but which 
was all-sufficing to them, for it dwelt on the simple faith and 
belief that lay nearest their heart: the love and justice of 
God, and the rest that was awaiting the weary and heavy- 
laden. Nothing, however, keeps the poor away from church so 
much as the poverty and badness of their clothing. They are 
proud and very anxious to keep up an appearance, and as long as 
that can be done, they struggle to prevent their neighbours 
knowing of their distress, and in the dim light of a Sunday night, 
when their shabbiness is not so easily seen, they go to church, 
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and from their heart enjoy the peace and promise they receive 
there. Many a poor woman has often said to me, ‘‘I would thank- 
fully go to church, but I am ashamed to be seen in these rags.” 
It is a common belief that the poor go to church as much for 
the sake of what they think they may gain by constant attendance 
as for any better reason; but my experience is quite the reverse, 
namely, that they more often stop away because they are ashamed 
to let anyone know of their poverty. 

The most profound believers in the eternal happiness in 
store for the poor are naturally the women, for on them 
the heaviest share of the burden of life falls. It is the woman’s 
lot to scheme and plan how to make the most of her husband’s 
money, and to bring what cheerfulness and brightness she can 
into the house. Marrying far too early, and becoming the 
mother of a large family long before she has physical strength 
to stand the ordeal; badly nursed and nourished, and obliged 
to work when rest and care are most necessary, her recu- 
perative powers become taxed beyond endurance, and to her 
the struggle of life is long and very weary. It is a common 
belief that poor women do not suffer either mentally or physi- 
cally as much as the more highly bred and nervously strung 
women of the upper classes; but some forms of suffering are as 
intense to one class as the other. Child-bearing is as great pain 
and anguish to a poor as to a rich woman, and the common 
sorrows of maternity are as equally overpowering. Hunger, cold, 
and want, I take it, are equally hard to bear, and the children’s 
want is felt as keenly by the woman of the lower as it is by 
the woman of the higher classes. The agony of losing a child, 
the patient, silent, unspoken pain with which a poor woman sees 
her child fading before her eyes for want of the medicines and 
care that she is unable to provide, is surely as intense as 
the grief that the high-born mother experiences on losing the 
child on whom all her care and love has been lavished, and no 
class distinctions, no centuries of breeding can intensify the one 
or diminish the other. The vacant place, the silenced voice and 
laughter, is as great a pang of memory to the wife of the coster- 
monger as the duchess. When I have seen the love and tender- 
ness with which a poor woman has tended her dying child, the 
alternations of hope and fear as the little flame of life flickered 
again and again, and the deep terrible agony of the parting, I have 
been amazed at the quiet resignation and acquiescence in the 
decree of the dread angel; and only when, between the mother’s 
broken sobs and bitter tears, I have realised that she is weeping 
not for him but for herself—for the child has gone to the Heaven 
where she will some day rejoin him—have I comprehended the 
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strength and consolation of the belief that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is for the poor. To the weeping mother the last breath 
of the little one is a whisper of the glory and joy he is enjoying, 
and in her mind’s eye she sees the glorious white-winged 
messengers of God bearing him upward till the golden gates of 
heaven open to receive him, where, when her weary life is over, 
she will meet him again. To the poor religion means all this and 
a great deal more. Poverty, want, sin, temptation, all the dread 
foes of their earthly life, will be vanquished; those they have 
mourned for and lost will meet them on the other side of the dark 
river, and, better than all, it will be a complete vindication of the 
justice of God, and the infinite tenderness and love of the Christ 
who lived their life on earth that they might be with him in 
Heaven. 

The hope that the teaching of Christ gave to the lives of men 
has been the secret of its strength and power, a strength that is 
as great to-day as when he preached and taught it by the Sea of 
Galilee eighteen hundred years ago. It was the first ray of light 
that penetrated into the dark homes of the poor and enslaved of the 
world, and it made all they suffered then, and suffer still, bearable. 

That they should consider Heaven and its rewards as their special 
heritage is not unnatural, for a scheme of compensation which 
rewarded all classes alike would be of infinitely less equity. 
Lazarus has had his good things in this life ; therefore, why should 
he enjoy an equality with them in Heaven? They have no desire 
that Dives should suffer unnecessarily, but his fate is a matter 
of indifference to them. He has drunk the cup of pleasure to 
the dregs ; it is only just he should accept the consequences. Their 
opinion about it always seems to be embodied in a delightful reply 
an old Scotch minister once made to one of his flock, a rich, 
overbearing old lady, who, complaining to him of the great 
agony she suffered from rheumatic gout, asked him whether he had 
ever experienced it. Looking at her straight in the face, he said, 
with great deliberation: “‘Na, na, my dear; I never was rich 
enough.” So it is with the poor, they know not of the temp- 
tations and sorrows that go with riches; they only judge by ex- 
ternals, and side by side with their grievous poverty they see 
waste, luxury, and extravagance. But they descend no deeper 
down ; they know they are miserable; that is a terrible fact, and 
one they cannot explain, though they accept it and believe that 
an accident of birth is what creates the difference; but they 
accept it patiently and uncomplainingly, being rich in faith and 
having the Divine authority for believing that it is “easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
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In his most interesting paper on “ Artizan Atheism,” in the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Rossiter attributes much of the lack of 
apparent religious feeling among the poor to the want of vitality 
and earnestness in the teaching of the clergy of the Church of 
England, a teaching, he thinks, not popularised or brought down 
to the level of simplicity which they understand, and contrasts 
their method with that of the Dissenters and Secularists, who, by 
their earnestness and strength of faith find, he supposes, a response 
in the mind as well as heart of their hearers. Mr. Salmon, in 
the last number of the National Review, makes the same criticism, 
but in more detail, and adds the Salvation Army to the formidable 
array of antagonists the Church of England has to contend 
against. It is always disagreeable to take up a position in oppo- 
sition to those whose knowledge is, no doubt, greater and wider 
than one’s own, and the opinion of a woman on such matters is 
always regarded as more or less coloured by priestly influence. 
But in my intercourse with the poor and the clergy in London, I 
have come as much in contact with Dissenters as with the clergy 
of the Church of England, and I am not conscious of being pre- 
judiced in favour of one more than the other. 

While agreeing in the main with much of Mr. Salmon’s most 
interesting paper, I must take issue with him when he says 
that the Church has not yet opened her eyes to the need of strin- 
gent reform, and that she still represents the Church of an aris- 
tocracy. Surely he can never have gone into any of the large 
churches in the poorer parts of London. I admit that in the West 
End, the fashionable, or upper class, element monopolises the space 
and hours of service; but let him go any Sunday evening into any 
large East End church between Holborn and the London Docks, 
and he will find it crowded with the most attentive and poorest of 
congregations. It is not the intellectual power of the preacher 
which attracts them, or the capacity his hearers have of under- 
standing all he says to them, but it is, in the first place, a personal 
feeling to him, because they know he is their friend and under- 
stands them, and, in the second place, the light and warmth, and 
above all, the beautiful music which fills a void in their hearts 
and gives them that glimpse of the something higher, purer, and 
more beautiful that we all crave for. 

My own conviction is that there never was a time in this cen- 
tury when the Church of England was stronger, or more thoroughly 
the Church of the people than at this moment. Her gain has not 
been conspicuous among the middle or upper classes. The wave 
of Evangelicalism which powerfully affected the middle classes 
appears to have spent its force. The effect of the more emotional 
movement associated with the name of Dr. Pusey, which no doubt: 
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told on the upper classes, is at least counterbalanced by the 
advance among those classes of the Church of Rome. But, beyond 
question, the Church of England has gained and is gaining among 
the poor, and among the masses of our population. One is loth to 
appeal to the evidence of the political barometer, because the party 
tactician often sets the hands; but the cry for Disestablishment, 
loud enough once, is fainter now, either because it is not the voice 
of the people, or, at least, because the party tactician does not 
believe that it is. 

The Church has recognized the necessity of adapting her teach- 
ing and work to the needs of the people, and as the old-fashioned 
class of clergymen have passed away they have been suc- 
ceeded by younger men, whose lives are records of unselfish 
devotion. Where else do we find men of birth, position, education, 
and intelligence, who, having willingly renounced all the social 
advantages they enjoyed, have gone to live in the poorest and most 
unhealthy parts of our large towns, spending their patrimony and 
income in their parish, living as poorly and sparingly as their 
people themselves, and esteeming it a privilege to learn lessons of 
patience and forbearance from them? Who in such parishes is the 
friend and helper of his people but the clergymen? One has but to 
see the kindly smile and greeting between them, and watch the 
little children crowding round him, taking his hand and pouring 
out their little confidences to him, to realise that he, at any rate, is 
trying to preach Christ’s Kingdom on earth ; and such men are not 
solitary instances, but exist all over London and in our large 
towns. 

No better example of the wisdom and magnanimity of the 
clergy of the Church exists than the spirit in which they accepted 
the passing of the Elementary Education Act, knowing as they 
did what the result of its working would be. In the early days of 
education in England, when the Church took the lead, what educa- 
tion existed, imperfect though it might be, was directly due to their 
exertions. Large sums of money which the clergy had collected 
for the purposes of education, large school buildings which had 
been erected in the parishes under their control and supervision, 
passed by a process of starvation, for it was nothing else, into 
the hands of a body which, at first, was in strong antagonism 
to all Church interference in education. The greatest power 
the Church possessed, namely, its influence over the young, was 
apparently destroyed at one blow, and nothing could seem 
more complete than the divorce between Church and educa- 
tion. For a time the separation was absolute, and the spirit 
in which both school boards and churchmen worked was not 
amicable. But calmer counsels prevailed, and the clergy having 
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accepted the position, wisely set themselves to see how best the 
lost ground could be recovered, and it has been regained 
marvellously in many ways, for among no class in England is the 
Church now so largely recruited as among the young. They did 
not begin by attempting to win them back solely through spiritual 
influences ; they knew that the effect of education would not be 
likely to increase the faith of the young, but they hoped that 
knowledge acquired would inevitably create a desire for something 
to relieve the dull monotony of their lives, and, so hoping, they 
turned their energies to developing the means of providing them 
with intellectual and social interests. The results have been 
great, and still increase, and, I believe, the effect of the Education 
Act has in the long run been to bring the clergy much more into 
contact with the people than they were under the old state of 
things, his relation being more that of their friend and companion 
and less that of their spiritual director. The clergyman of a parish 
is now brought into many varied relations with his parishioners, 
and especially with the younger members. He meets them daily 
at the club or classes, in the cricket ground, in the concert room, 
or debating society ; he encourages them to be thrifty ; his advice 
is sought on the most important matters, and now that his chief 
function in life is no longer regarded as being that of driving many 
to school and all to Church, he is the real counsellor and father of 
his people. The School Board visitor has inherited much of the 
unwelcome duty formerly imposed on the clergyman, of forcing 
education on the unwilling. The clergy of the Church of England, 
in realising the necessity of making the Church of England in very 
word and truth the Church of the people, and themselves the 
servants of the people, have strengthened their position as an institu- 
tion, and more than regained the position they had apparently lost. 

It is not, however, by any means solely through endeavouring to 
interest their people, and raise their standard of comfort and 
amusement, that the clergy have made their power felt. They. 
have never pandered to their vices or weaknesses, and none have 
ever been more outspoken or vehement in attacking drunkenness, 
the most deadly foe of the English poor, and in carrying the 
crusade of temperance into the lowest and vilest slums. And of 
all the efforts made by the clergy none are bearing such striking 
fruits as those in the cause of temperance. There is not a parish 
in London where there are not hundreds and hundreds of young 
men and women, members of the Blue Ribbon Army, and a larger 
number of children, members of the Band of Hope; and though 
not much can be done to counteract intemperance among the 
older generation who have contracted habits of drunkenness, 
the effect of what the clergy have done and are doing in striving 
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to make the rising generation teetotallers, must have an enormous 
influence for good on the future working men and women of 
England. No battle has ever been fought against greater odds, 
no victories more dearly won, than those of temperance. The 
influences opposed to it have been innumerable, their power im- 
possible to over-rate. The struggle is not over, but the cause 
of temperance is gaining ground every day, and winning the young 
recruits of the nation; and what of prosperity and greatness 
England may gain in the future from the success of the cause, she 
will owe in no small degree to the work and influence of the 
clergy of the Church of England. 

It is generally believed that the influence of the clergy is on 
the side of early marriages, and apparently it often is. The 
position, however, in which a clergyman finds himself when 
two people (children almost in years, and certainly in sense and 
experience of life) come to him to marry them, is most painful — 
and difficult. He is quite aware that no influence, no argument he 
can use, will prevent them taking the step they meditate, and after 
finding that he is powerless to induce them even to pause, how can 
he refuse to marry them, feeling convinced, as he does, that under 
those circumstances they will dispense with the sanction of the 
Church ? If he does refuse, they may possibly go to the registrar, 
but more probably they will dispense with marriage, and then 
begins a life of immorality, with all its debasing and degrading 
consequences. The whole question, however, of the influence of 
religious beliefs and of the clergy on early marriages cannot now 
be discussed at length, but I may be permitted to express my belief 
that the solution of this most difficult problem is to be found, if 
ever it be found, not in the direct influence of religion, but in the 
growth of social and other influences which the ministers of religion 
cannot create, but they can and do foster. 

One of the strongest reasons, I believe, why the English poor marry 
so early is that hitherto no steady or intelligent young man or woman. 
had any place, after their hard day’s work was over, where they 
could go for rest or recreation, but their own small and generally 
overcrowded houses. The consequence was that, weary and over- 
done, the noise of children crying, the bad and stuffy atmosphere, 
and the entire absence of anything that suggested quiet or 
comfort, drove a girl and the lad with whom she might be keeping 
company out into the streets to walk about, or into the public- 
house, where light, and a certain amount of air and amusement, 
was to be found. The discomfort and dreariness of the evening, 
and the want of any alternative, induces many of them to marry, 
in the hope that, however poor or humble the little house, or even 
room, they could afford would be, it would provide at least a place 
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of quiet, where they could find time for work, or any occupation 
or amusement they wished to pursue. 

Unhappily, the remedy has proved as bad as the evil it sought 
to cure, as is testified to by the enormous families of rickety, half- 
nourished children that come into existence; and the problem is 
to relieve overcrowded homes without creating other homes destined 
to be still more overcrowded. I think hope lies in the direction of 
the establishment of clubs and other institutions for working men 
and women at the outset of their lives. And so far considerable 
success has waited on the efforts of those who have sought to 
increase and develop the evening clubs and places of recreation 
and instruction for young men and women who are occupied in 
business all day. The scheme has become wonderfully popular 
(fortunately for those who benefit by it) among a very large and 
charitable class, whose sympathies lie in the direction of en- 
deavouring to assist those who help themselves, and to many a 
poor, over-tired factory girl and lad their evening club or poly- 
technic has been a haven of rest, and an endless source of 
improvement and comfort. 

In nearly all large towns, as well as in country districts, these 
clubs and institutions, owing in no small degree to the support of 
the clergy, are increasing, and becoming a strong weapon in the 
hands of those who seek to benefit the poor. The movement is 
quite in its infancy, and I may possibly exaggerate the effect it 
will have; but as many movements for the improvement and 
instruction of the poor have sprung from as small beginnings, 
I venture to hope that this effort will prove one of the most 
beneficial that have hitherto been devised to elevate their 
condition. Any influence that will raise the standard of comfort 
among the working classes, and bring knowledge to them which they 
can accept as being neither prejudiced nor interested, must in time 
make them realise the necessity for exercising some self-control 
and of acquiring habits of forethought, instead of resigning 
themselves at once to the influence and desire of the moment, the 
consequence of which must eventually bring them to poverty. Iwas 
talking the other day to a lively pleasant factory girl, earning fair 
wages and living at home with her parents, about the club to which 
she belonged, and asking her whether it was of use to her; and the 
reply seemed to me to sum up the whole use of the work these 
clubs are carrying on. She said: ‘‘I come here as soon as I have 
cleaned myself and had my tea, for I get away from the children’s 
crying and the noise that is always going on,” and she added, 
rather shyly, “If there were more clubs, and they were better 
known, girls would come and spend their evenings here instead of 
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walking out in the evening with their young man, and they would 
none of them marry so soon.” 

It must not be supposed that, in dwelling on the work of the 
clergy of the Church of England among the poor, I am ignoring 
or depreciating the efforts of the Roman Catholic and the Non- 
conformist clergy. My object is, in endeavouring to estimate 
the religion of the poor, to indicate the present and probable effect 
of the efforts of the largest and richest body of clergy in the 
country. I do not for a moment doubt that the efforts of the 
ministers of other religious bodies, with which I am less well 
acquainted, are equally zealous and devoted. But speaking of the 
Church of England clergy as a body, I believe that practical 
observation will convince anyone who is willing to observe, that 
their position as men devoted to the welfare of those committed 
to their charge, and as almoners of a great part of the charity of 
the nation, has produced great and almost unmixed benefit to the 
poor. I venture to claim for them, too, that they have followed the 
spirit of the age, and, clinging not too slavishly to the form, have 
held firm to the spirit of Christ’s religion. 

Of this body of clergy I believe it may be said that the 
work of their life, the one aim they have kept in view, has 
been to strive to diminish human pain and suffering, and to 
bring the sympathy and riches of others to those whose lives are 
absolutely devoid of any sunshine. To say they have made 
mistakes is only to say they are mortal, but their standard has 
been high, and they have, to the best of their abilities, endeavoured 
only to carry out the mission ordained for them by their 
Divine Master, that they should “ visit the widows and fatherless 
in their afflictions and keep themselves unspotted from the world.” 


Mary JEUNE. 
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Durine one half of the month of May, our legislators enjoyed the 
well-earned Whitsuntide Recess; and their gain can scarcely be 
said to be the public loss. The Parliamentary Holidays give the 
nation time for quiet reflection ; and it so happens that both the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons were engaged, shortly 
before they rose, in debating a question of the highest moment, 
one in which the country naturally takes the liveliest interest, 
and one in the final treatment of which precipitation is as injurious 
and fatal as delay. How does England stand in regard to its 
possible enemies, in the matter of naval and military Defence ? 
The question is not now propounded for the first time; indeed it 
is periodically put before the English People, and hitherto always 
with results imperfect and unsatisfactory. There are persons who 
seem to think that we are now more likely to arrive at a practical 
and permanent solution; partly because we have a Conservative, 
and a strong Conservative, Government in office, partly because 
the general aspect of Europe is dark with warlike omens, and 
finally because Party spirit is at present diverted into other 
channels and there exists little disposition to accuse our Rulers 
of a restless or martial temper. If we are to be candid, we must 
avow that we do not ourselves entertain any very sanguine hopes on 
the subject. We have no doubt that our civilian Rulers are anxious 
to provide us with Naval and Military Armaments equal to all 
probably emergencies, and we are certain that their Military 
Advisers, from His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge to Lord 
Wolseley and General Brackenbury downwards, are eager to see 
us not only able to resist invasion, but equal likewise to the task 
of carrying the war into the enemy’s country. Moreover the 
nation itself is neither indifferent nor unpatriotic. But long and 
disappointing experience has rendered people sceptical as to the 
harmonious and systematic working of the various parts of our 
complicated military and naval machinery. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill, parodying the reproach addressed to an unfortunate 
General in Roman times, asks the War Office and the Horse Guards 
*“ What have you done with my millions?” everybody must feel 
that there is point and pertinency in the question. That enough 
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money has been spent alike on the Navy and on the Army to make 
these Islands impregnable, whether by sea or on land, is in our 
opinion indisputable. But we look in vain in the past for any- 
thing resembling an intelligible naval programme, or a fixed mili- 
tary policy. Not having before them any definite end, but only 
a vague desire to own a Navy somewhat stronger than that of any 
other Power, and at the same time an Army neither too small nor 
too large, the Rulers of England, and, we must add, the People of 
England, have necessarily no clear conception of what is wanted in 
order to maintain our supremacy at sea at a great crisis, or what 
would be required to allow us to exhibit a dignified composure within 
our own shores, in the event of a war with two Great Powers. 
_ In the interesting debate that occurred in the House of Lords, as 
a sequel to the Prime Minister’s sharp rebuke to the Adjutant- 
General for a portion of the observations made by him at a public 
dinner, Lord Wolseley once again asserted that, if we lost command 
of the Channel, and an army of a hundred thousand soldiers were 
landed on our southern coasts, there would be nothing to prevent it, 
if properly led, from marching on London and capturing the Capital. 
We can only say that, if this be so, it is a great shame; and, in our 
opinion, serious blame attaches alike to our civil and our military 
authorities. It is simply monstrous that there should exist the 
amount of public spirit that has provided the country with 300,000 
Volunteers, the very flower of the island, and that nothing practical 
and effectual should have been done with this large and splendid 
material to render an invasion of England an act of sheer madness. 
Almost every one of the conditions of the problem are in our favour. 
The very smallness and compactness of the island, combined with 
the vast network of our railways, should enable us to confront the 
invaders with rapidity and in large force, if the force existed and 
were properly organized. In the second place, an army—a real 
defensive army of Volunteers—would consist of men thoroughly 
familiar with the geography, the resources, and the general 
character of the particular territory on which the struggle had to 
occur. Thirdly, the feeding of our own troops would present no 
difficulty whatever; while, unless we suppose the invader to be 
victorious, all his provisions would have to reach him by the pre- 
carious channel of the sea. Finally, it would be impossible for the 
enemy to commence operations in the field with artillery of any 
great calibre, while it would be easy for the defenders, supposing 
them in possession of the proper armaments, to bring an over- 
whelming fire to bear upon their antagonists. 

These considerations, which it seems to us are almost invariably 
left out of sight when the question is discussed even by experts, 
are worth enforcing, though we share to the full the general 
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opinion that the British Navy ought to be sufficiently strong to 
render the violation of our shores practically impossible. It is 
always well to have two strings to one’s bow; and if Europe were 
convinced that, even if our fleet could be sunk or evaded, resistance 
by land to an assault upon our shores would be too formidable to be 
encountered, we should be liberated once and for ever from periodi- 
cal panics that do as little credit to our sense as to our dignity. 
But we may allow that it does almost look as though the nation 
were bent on having the Navy raised to a condition of strength 
that shall effectually discourage the attempts of France to compete 
with it; and the Government will be gravely wanting in its duty, 
if it fail to use the opportunity offered to it by the present 
eagerly patriotic disposition of the nation. The most unfortunate 
feature in the position is the amount of time that must perforce 
elapse before the Navy can be provided with the due amount of 
heavy guns, whose construction is so laborious and so slow. The 
utmost despatch, however, has been promised, and the War Office 
and the Admiralty will be held strictly to their pledges. We do 
not intend, by the observations we are making, to abet the idea 
that there is any serious cause for panic ; for, happily, our relations” 
with Foreign Powers are such as to warrant us in believing that, 
were the long-threatened European War to break out, and were we 
compelled to take part in it, we should find at our side allies whose 
military strength is overwhelming, and whose naval strength when 
united with ours would be equally crushing. Still, at sea, our own 
strength ought always to be such that it would, of itself, baffle the 
machinations of any number of enemies. If this principle could 
once be established as a tradition at the Admiralty, and a tradition 
it was treason to the Empire to violate or ignore, something would 
have been done to counteract the mischievous effect on our arma- 
ments produced by a System of Government which is perpetually 
entrusting them to fresh hands, and thus deprives them of the 
supreme benefit of permanent supervision by one master mind. 
The Papal Rescript on the Plan of Campaign and the practice of 
Boycotting, though it has excited a certain amount of tentative 
murmuring in the Parnellite ranks, has been accepted with more 
docility than we had a right to expect ; and, for our part, we believe. 
it will appear, in due course, that what slight amount of verbal 
opposition it has encountered in Ireland represents rather the 
sullen firing of a force that is in retreat than of one which has any 
deliberate intention of making a stand and offering a stubborn. 
resistance. Indeed, those speakers and writers who have gone the 
furthest lengths in ostensibly criticising the Rescript, only allege. 
that the Pope has no right to interfere with the political aspira- 
tions of the Irish people. But this is precisely what the Pope has. 
VOL. Xl. 37 
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not done. He has confined his condemnation strictly to certain 
practices that are offences against ordinary morality. It is curious 
to observe that Mr. Gladstone has so far abstained from entering 
into a fresh controversy with the Vatican ; though, as a matter of 
fact, no one has been more discredited, or been harder hit, by the 
Papal Rescript than the Leader of the Opposition. His silence is 
all the more remarkable, seeing that the wit of man has not yet 
been able to accumulate facts which Mr. Gladstone is not courageous 
enough to traverse and travesty, or to produce the argument cogent 
and conclusive enough to discourage the right honourable gentle- 
man from his marvellous exhibitions of sophistry. Perhaps the 
crowning example of his splendid dialectical audacity is the reply 
returned by him to what ordinary people considered Mr. Arthur 
Balfour’s crushing rejoinder to his contention that cumulative 
sentences, and the increase of sentences on appeal, are an iniquity 
and an illegality. Convicted of having tolerated both during his 
tenure of office, Mr. Gladstone seizes on the demonstration of 
his own guilt to proclaim aloud that Justice to Ireland seems almost 
unattainable under English Rule! It is satisfactory, however, to 
know that rents are being paid in Ireland with more cheerfulness ; 
and few people doubt that thé submission of the Irish Bishops and 
the Irish clergy to the declaration of the Holy See will afford 
thousands of peasants the opportunity of paying their debts, for 
which they have long secretly been pining, and help to restore to 
Irish society the liberty of which it has been deprived by an 
organized Reign of Terror. 


The relations of the Great Continental Powers to each other have 
not improved in tone or quality during the past month. Through 
their semi-official newspapers, Austria and Germany have been 
“* biting their thumbs” at Russia, and France and Germany have 
been industriously engaged in the same provoking and perilous 
operation. The Austrian War Office continues to exhibit unwonted 
zeal and activity ; but the Austrian Cabinet seems resolved, at the 
same time, to shape its attitude towards Russia as much as possible 
in conformity with the intentions and necessities of the Govern- 
ment of Berlin. Some people infer from this circumstance that 
Austria is not in earnest in its apparent determination to do its 
duty as the Warder of the Balkans. But this interpretation 
loses sight of the fact that it would be neither becoming nor 
prudent in Austria to appear too precipitate in its demand on 
Germany to carry out the obligations imposed on that Power by 
the Treaty which binds the two States. In other words, the Dual 
Empire is bound to abstain from all semblance of a policy of 
provocation, so that when, at length, peaceful resistance to the 
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manceuvres and pretensions of Russia becomes no longer possible, 
it may be patent to the whole world it was not Austria that 
prepared the conflict. If Prince Bismarck be accurate in his 
twice-repeated assertion that, in the event of Germany being at 
war with Russia, France would forthwith attempt to make for the 
Rhine, it is only reasonable that Austria should defer to Prince 
Bismarck in matters that may lead to a struggle with Russia, in 
which Germany could not practise abstention. The best informed 
_ persons are still of opinion that, though the Czar is determined 
never to abandon his claim to the submission of the Bulgarians, and 
though he is making every possible military preparation to enforce 
his resolve in due course, his armies are not yet ready for the 
enterprize, and will not be ready for at least another twelvemonth to 
~come. Will the delay desired by Russia be accorded to it? Prince 
Bismarck seems to have desisted from making any further efforts 
_ to conciliate the Government of the Czar, and indeed he does not 
hesitate to show his unfriendliness by offering every obstacle he 
can set in motion to the floating of a new Russian Loan. Such a 
course, it will perhaps be said, is a perfectly natural one, both 
because Russian Stock is already largely held in Germany, and 
because any further capital raised by Russia would be devoted in 
- great measure to the perfecting of its offensive forces. That, no 
doubt, is true, but it does not alter the fact that the relations of 
the two Governments are thereby sensibly affected for the worse. 
Nor is this the only measure by which Germany displays its 
indifference to Russian animosity. Further protective steps 
against the importation of Russian corn are freely talked of, and 
it is thought that should they be resorted to, Austria-Hungary will 
have to participate in this fiscal act of hostility. Meanwhile, the 
condition of Bulgaria, of Roumania, of Servia, of Montenegro, 
continues unsettled; all these minor States suffering from the 
uncertainty to which the dilatory but unswerving policy of Russia 
continues to subject them. Nevertheless, as far as we can judge, 
the Governments of Belgrade and Bucharest are masters of their 
subjects, and a fresh journey of Prince Ferdinand through 
Bulgaria has evoked the strongest proofs that have as yet been 
forthcoming of the growth of his popularity. 

The new Regulations by virtue of which all foreigners entering 
Germany from Alsace and Lorraine must be provided with. a 
passport having the visa of the German Ambassador in Paris, 
affords painful evidence of the irritation that exists in high 
quarters in Germany against its Western neighbour. Prince 
Bismarck would appear to wish it to be understood that he has 
grown weary of holding out the olive-branch to France; and 
should he be seriously animated by this feeling, we may look for 
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a succession of exasperating incidents between the two countries. 
An impartial umpire would probably affirm that neither France 
nor Germany is to blame for a situation which is one of long 
standing, and which cannot be substantially altered till the 
French nation waives its pretensions to recover the territories it 
has lost. That solution of the difficulty is not to be looked for, 
even though the domestic discords of the French people should 
become more flagrant and envenomed even than they are. General 
Boulanger exhibits much pertinacity, if but meagre resource, in 
carrying on the agitation for his own personal advancement. But 
the Republic appears to us to be the creaking gate of the proverb, 
that hangs long on its hinges. We believe the bulk of the French 
people sincerely desire the maintenance of peace and the success 
of the Anniversary Exhibition of 1889; and the revolutionary 
portion of the nation, should it take up arms, would fight against 
General Boulanger, or any other would-be Dictator, rather than on 
his side. 

One of the most interesting events of the past month has been 
the gathering of the Fleets of the Great Powers off Barcelona, and 
the Reception by the Queen Regent of Spain and her infant son 
of the Spanish and foreign dignitaries assembled at that flourishing 
seaport on the occasion of the opening of its Exhibition. We 
doubt if Spain ever stood so well in the eyes of the world since 
the eclipse of its brief glory in the sixteenth century, as it does at 
the present moment. If the Spaniards will only be content with 
playing a sensible and dignified rather than an adventurous or 
vainglorious part, there is no reason why they may not hope to see 
their country at some future time occupying the recognized 
position of a Great European Power. 


May 29th. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Danger of a Protectionist Agitation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

That the present condition of agriculture is deplorable no one 
doubts ; and he is a sincere friend of the poor, and of the nation at 
large, who endeavours to probe the cause of the mischief to the bottom, 
and, having examined cause and effect, tries to find a remedy for the 
evil which not only exists, but is on the increase. But the attempt is 
not unattended with danger to a yet greater cause. 

At any other time, the question of Free and Fair Trade could not 
have met with so little or secondary attention as it has done. In spite 
of the numerical superiority of Mr. Cobden’s disciples, there is a strong 
and increasing body of men of thought and science who dispute the 
advantages of Free Trade. A question involving, to say the least, the 
happiness or misery of hundreds of thousands of English people, must 
have been debated by the leaders of the nation. But these times are 
not ordinary. A greater question than that of Protection absorbs 
public attention, and has for long taxed the powers and energies of 
our leading men. Ireland blocks the way. And though those in 
authority have declared that she shall block the way no longer, it is 
easier for them to say so than to remove the obstruction. Ireland 
blocks the way still, not now, perhaps, so much directly as indirectly. 
We are not again to be condemned to an exclusively Irish Session. 
British and Scotch claims are to be heard and dealt with, while the 
firm hand of the Irish Executive will be left to work more silently, but 
no less efficiently than ever. 

But the burning question of Free Trade versus Fair Trade is one 
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which involves issues of a dangerous and inflammable nature which 
do not characterize other questions to be considered, such as those of 
Local Government, Railway Rates, Limited Liability Companies, Land 
Transfer, etc. On the discussions of none of these subjects can the 
passions of party and classes be stirred as on the subject of Free or 
Fair Trade. Before, therefore, exciting the minds of two great and 
hostile parties in the State, for on this subject the State is divided in 
twain, it were well to count the cost, and to consider if the present is 
a time when the country can bear to be divided thus. 

In order to meet the great and vital danger of disintegration by which 
the ex-Prime Minister has overshadowed the country, his old party, 
preferring country to party, forsook him and adhered to their principles, 
and saved the country so far. 

The question which is now being strenuously advocated in various 
quarters, involves scarcely less vital issues. 

Lord Salisbury’s opinion, uttered at Derby on the 20th December 
last, was, in his own words, ‘My belief is that Protection means 
nothing less than civil war.” His Lordship admits that the evils at 
present existing are grievous. But civil war cannot mend matters, but 
will vastly complicate them. 

I venture to ask, therefore, if in the face of such an authoritative 
statement by the Prime Minister, it is prudent or well-timed for some 
of our leading men to advocate a cause which, by inevitably fostering 
strife and dissension, and involving even the remote but possible risk 
of civil discord, may weaken the yet serried and steadfast ranks of 
Unionists of all shades of opinion, and so give an opportunity to 
Separatists to pierce the Unionist ranks, and march through them to the 
disintegration of the Empire, before which calamity the question of 
Free or Fair Trade pales into insignificance. Again, before any split 
on account of this question is hazarded, it would be well that the points. 
in contention should be well defined and ascertained, and the wishes 
and objects of contending parties be clearly propounded. 

At present leaders of public opinion are entirely at variance among 
themselves on the question. 

Lord Salisbury, in his speech at Derby, to which I have referred, 
said: ‘‘I have listened to and read carefully all that has been saib 
about Fair Trade, and I have observed this, that in respect to many 
points they are agreed, and upon many points they are precise, but 
upon those points upon which they are precise, they are not agreed, 
and upon those upon which they are agreed they are not precise.” His 
Lordship also ‘protested most energetically against the impression 
that Her Majesty’s Government are in any way committed to the 
doctrines of Protection.” And again: ‘‘ We have always on all occasions. 
frankly expressed our opinion that the protection of corn, the advocacy 
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of such a doctrine was unwise, and that the prospect of such a measure 
being carried into effect, even if it were expedient, which I do not think 
it is, is absolutely out of the bounds of political possibility.” ‘‘ We are, 
and we always have been, opposed to the proposal of any Protectionist 
doctrines.” Again: ‘1 do not for a moment suggest that you could find 
any remedy in going back to Protection. My belief is that Protection 
means nothing less than civil war.” His Lordship admits that there 
is terrible misery, the result of other nations refusing to follow our 
example in reference to Free Trade. The price of wheat has fallen, but 
the looked-for result, increased activity in trade, has not ensued. The 
remedy, however, is not to be found in Protection, but rather in a wise 
and voluntary emigration. 

In reply to Mr. Chaplin’s question in the House of Commons on the 
20th inst., as to what was to be done to ameliorate the sad condition 
of the poor, Lord John Manners, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, said, ‘‘ The Government would do all that was possible within 
the limits of the existing fiscal system.” 

Lord Hartington has repeatedly expressed himself as entirely opposed 
to a return to Protection in any form; and it is well known that all 
Liberals will oppose any such intention. Under these circumstances it 
is evident that whatever surprises the future may have in store for us, 
the time is not yet come when an advocacy, however powerful, of a 
return to Protection in any shape can hope to meet with success; and 
that, on the other hand, persistent discussion of the subject will but 
tend to embitter present allies, and to weaken the paramount cause of 
the Union. 

Mr. Parnell has declared that he will allow the present administration 
and their supporters full play, in the belief that they will the sooner 
become embroiled and divided among themselves in a bitter and angry 
discussion of, among other subjects, Free Trade and Protection. He 
cannot overthrow his enemies when united, so, remembering the fable 
of the bundle of sticks, he resorts to the expedient of helping them to 
fight one another, and then will be his opportunity. 

The danger of disagreement in the Unionist ranks, however impro- 
bable, is too great to the paramouni cause of the continuance of the 
integrity of the United Kingdom, to render it wise, statesman-like or 
patriotic, to be hazarded. 


I am, yours obediently, 
National Conservative Club, F. A. 
Pall Mall. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above, Lord Salisbury, on the 18th March, 
in the House of Lords, said, in reply to Lord Delawarr, that he utterly 
disbelieved in the possibility of return to Protection ; if it were intro- 
- duced, he believed it would produce a state of division in the classes of 
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this country which would differ little from civil war. For these reasons 
he could not to any extent accept a remedy to which he was convinced 
Parliament would never accede; and he intimated that we must look 
to the ordinary working of economical laws, to a return to more healthy 
conditions, which in the past had always followed periods of depression ; 
and we must trust to the combined working and industry of the nation. 

His language is emphatic and decided, and points as well to the 
quarter from which a revival of prosperity may be expected, as to the 
certain dangers which attend a gospel of Protection. 

F, A. M. 


“Local Option”’ in the Local Government Bill. 


To rae Eprrors or “ Tae Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Another version of Mr. Ritchie’s speech of the 19th ult., to 
which my attention was recently called by the Morning Advertiser, in 
reprinting in its columns the letter which you kindly admitted in your 
April number, shows me that the version which I had before me when 
writing my postscript of the 20th ult., and which reported him to have 
proposed the addition of 20 per cent. to licence-duties as for the purpose 
of compensating suppressed licensees, was wrong; and all reasonable 
people must be glad to find, on reading the printed Bill, that it proposes 
that such compensation ‘ shall ordinarily be charged exclusively to the 
ratepayers of the licensing division in which the licensed premises are 
situated.” Such a provision as this, if adhered to, will probably prove 
an effectual check to the over-zeal of some of the worst enemies the 
temperance cause suffers from, namely, those who support Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s intemperate cause of compulsory teetotalism. 

But what should now attract attention is, not the beginning, but the 
end of paragraph 5, clause 13 of Part I. An alternative way, permitted 
by this portion of the paragraph, for providing compensation is, to levy 
it on some district other than that in which the licensed premises in 
question are situated. 

This seems intended to mollify teetotal prohibitionists, by enabling 
them to say, ‘‘ We are now authorized, not only to suppress public- 
houses where we have a majority, but also to punish other commu- 
nities that differ from us in opinion, by making them pay the cost of 
our whim.” Of course consent of the County Council would be required 
to do this; but if there was a teetotal majority on a County Council, 
why expect that such consent would not be readily granted ? 

_ Suppose the representatives {of a majority of homeopathic districts 
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suppressed all allopathic doctors and chemists there, would it be right 
to impose the cost of this freak on a minority formed of other 
districts where allopathy prevailed? And would such a very unlikely 
result be more unjust than the very likely result of the previous 
‘supposition ? 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
April 9. JosepH ScoriELp. 


P.S.—May I crave permission to append the following to my letter of 
April 9th. In its issue of April 4th, above referred to, the Morning 
Advertiser took considerable pains to explain for the benefit of its readers, 
that I was absolutely mistaken in understanding Mr. Ritchie to have 
proposed the addition of 20 per cent. to licence duties as for the purpose 
of providing compensation for suppressed licences; and, in support of 
its correction, gave quotations from his speech of March 19th, wherein, 
among other things, he was reported as saying that ‘‘ the compensation 
would be thrown primarily on the ratepayers of the district.” 

Yet if the Standard of to-day is correct, and its report is substantially 
in agreement with others, the President of the Local Government Board 
said in the House of Commons yesterday, May 17th, ‘‘ This being so, 
we thought it right, with a view to facilitating the closing of public- 
houses where not required, to confer upon County Councils powers in 
addition to those of a judicial character possessed by the Justices, 
expressly enabling them to close public-houses where, in their opinion, 
they were not required, and in that case, and that alone, compensation can 
‘be claimed ; and to provide for that compensation a special duty on licences 
may be imposed. The position in the event of the Bill passing would be, 
that where renewal of licences was refused in consequence of the action 
of the Justices under any powers at present possessed by them, no 
compensation could be claimed; but where renewal was refused by the 
County Council under the new powers provided by the Bill, compensa- 
tion would be paid by means of a fund practically created by the licensed 
victuallers themselves.” 

It is still to be hoped that the penalty of compensation will be enacted 
as against the ratepayers generally in a locality, and not as against 
unsuppressed publicans only; but it is obvious that not only has there 
hitherto been great misapprehension on one side or the other, but that 
now there will be doubt on both sides; and this, too, on a point so 
important, that one would have thought that not the least room for 
either misapprehension or doubt about it should have been allowed to be 


possible. 
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Homeopathy and “Scientific Medicine.’’ 


To rae Eprrors or THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I reply to Dr. Dudgeon in reference to this question. I 
will take his letter seriatum. He says “‘ many of the highest authorities of 
old physic have publicly acknowledged the unscientific character of their 
treatment.” As an instance he quotes phrases such as this, ‘‘ We are 
not able to cure a disease.” I agree with this dictum; I acknowledge 
that it shows a lack of science ; but I do not see that it proves allopathy 
to be wrong, or homeopathy to be right. Let me show this by an 
illustration. Most men believe enteric or typhoid fever to be the effect 
of certain specific germs. We can kill these germs in various ways, 
but up to the present we have not learned a method of killing the 
germs when inside the body without killing the patient. Until we have 
done this we cannot scientifically say we can cure enteric fever. During 
the past twelve years I have treated some two dozen cases of enteric 
fever, and I have lost one patient. I am quite sure that many—I 
think I may say most—of these would have died if they had had no 
medical attendance at all. In a sense—the one ordinarily accepted—I 
may therefore claim to be able to cure enteric fever. Dr. Dudgeon 
quotes a phrase intended to have a definite scientific meaning, and 
applies to it its popular meaning, and deduces the result that the “ treat- 
ment in the established schools is not scientific.” 

Again, he says the guide in therapeutics for homeopaths is 
similia similibus curentur ; the guide for allopaths is ‘‘ something different 
from this, but what it is they cannot tell us.” Here again he confuses 
the scientific and popular ideas of cure. We allopaths do not believe 
that any system of cure has been discovered so far, so that we use drugs 
not as specifics, but for their action on certain organs of the body. We 
try to restore lost balance by stimulating one set of nerves, or by 
repressing another; or we relieve the strain on a damaged organ by 
compelling a sound organ to do extra work. This is surely a scientific 
method of treatment which often prolongs life or affords great relief, 
but it is not truly a method of cure. It is possible that quinine and 
mercury actually destroy the germs of the diseases for which they 
are usually given; if so, they are really instruments of cure. The 
researches of Pasteur seem to open out to us the hope of discovering 
many such, so that we may be on the threshold of a system of specifics. 
If so, the idea that ‘like cures like” will vanish like the mist before 
the sun. 


Dr. Dudgeon (very reasonably I think) objects to R. B. ©.’s illustra- 
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tion of the absurdity of the homeopathic treatment by a case of opium 
poisoning. Poisoning can scarcely be termed a disease. Still, it seems 
to me there is a want of logic about the homeopathic system. Let me 
show what I mean by an illustration. Belladonna in poisonous doses 
produces a sore throat and a red rash; scarlet fever produces a sore 
throat and a red rash. Therefore, says homeopathy, Belladonna in 
minute doses cures scarlet fever. Now I cannot see why if each of two 
different things produces symptoms roughly resembling the other, 
therefore they must be antagonistic to one another. It might happen 
that they were, but it is improbable, 4 priori, that nature should have 
conveniently so arranged matters that certain living seeds (germs) and 
certain vegetable or mineral substances when taken into the human 
system, should always do two things which need necessarily have no 
connection with one another, viz. (1) produce identical symptoms ; and 
(2) that the dead vegetable or mineral substance should always kill the 
living seed. And yet this must be true if the homeopathic system is 
true. In the illustration quoted, scarlet fever (a living seed) and bella- 
donna (a dead vegetable substance) producing identical (?) symptoms, 
therefore belladonna will kill the seed of scarlet ‘fever. It might have 
been so, though not, @ priori, probable. As a matter of fact it is not so. 
Belladonna does not kill the germ of scarlet fever, and therefore does 
not cure it, though it is often used in that malady by allopaths with 
great benefit, for other reasons which I need not dilate on here. And 
yet if we use it we are told our treatment is varied by “cribs from the 
homeopathic materia medica.” (!) 

I agree with Dr. Dudgeon that the mortality of diseases has been 
reduced since bleeding and blistering days, and I agree with him in 
saying that the improvement is due to homeopathy. This system 
proved that doing nothing produced better results than bleeding and 
blistering, ergo that these latter were doing harm. 

As to the limits of subdivision of matter. Dr. Dudgeon’s illustration 
by the size of the particles of infectious matter is a very unhappy one. 
Infection is conveyed by living seeds. These seeds have the power that 
all fertilized seeds have, of producing a crop. The sad effects in the 
patient are not the effect of the one germ you conveyed to him but of 
the millions upon millions of children and grandchildren that are born 
to it in a few hours. But puta minute particle of ‘‘ mereurium”’ into 
@ patient, and you will not have millions upon millions of grains of 
mercurium inside him in a few hours. The cases are not parallel. As 
a matter of fact I believe that the spectrum analysis has proved that in 
most cases of minute subdivisions, the subdivision is unequal, some of 
the globules contain little or nothing but sugar of milk, and others 
three or four times their share of drug. What reduces the thing to an 
absurdity to my mind is this: I often give medicines (as I have said) to 
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produce definite results, not to cure disease, scientifically speaking. Ik 
I give aloes as an aperient or morphia hypodermically to ease pain, do 
you mean to say that the homeopathic ten-millionth of a grain would 
have the same result as my five grains of aloes, or that the mockery of 
a thousand-millionth of a grain of morphia would give the blessed 
relief my tangible dose of morphia does? If I cannot see any results in 
‘such cases, why am I to believe that they exist in cases where results are 
more difficult to trace ? 

Dr. Dudgeon says that ‘as the profession of homeopathy by a 
medical man entails professional excommunication and ostracism, it is 
not likely that anyone would be such a fool as to profess what would 
injure himself unless conscientiously convinced of its truth.” I 
traverse this statement. It is true homeopaths are ostracised. I wish 
it was not so. If I had my way the test of professional fellowship 
should be full and satisfactory qualification. It is hardly reasonable 
that a man who is not properly qualified and brings discredit on the 
whole profession by his ignorance, should have full privileges because 
he is an allopath, while a learned man, thoroughly up in his work should 
not because he is a homeopath. Still, I do not think homeopaths 
altogether lose by their action. They lose professional caste, but they 
gain in pocket. Their patients are all rich enough to afford fads. The 
bulk of them are old ladies. In this district, out of ninety families who 
can pay remunerative fees, thirty are homeopaths, and I do not think 
there are four adult males in the thirty families, and one of these is defi- 
cient in intellect, and another was between eighty and ninety years of age 
when he took up homeopathy. Now the homeopaths get a third of 
the fees, but their patients are not those best capable of calm unbiassed 
judgment ; for it is notorious that while man left long without woman 
becomes gross, coarse and selfish, woman left long without man becomes 
faddy, narrow-minded, and prejudiced. But doctors do not get many 
patients amongst those in the prime of life. It is in extremes of life 
that a doctor’s aid is oftenest wanted, and in one of these extremes 
(unfortunately for allopaths) are found the bulk of the adherents of 
homeopathic doctors. I firmly believe I could add fifty per cent. to my 
income by becoming a homeopath. The progress of homeopathy in 
America is a two-edged sword. America is a country where liberty has 
gone mad, so to speak. Every university differs in the severity of its 
tests. Unless you know where it was obtained you cannot tell whether 
a qualification in America is any proof of knowledge. As the result 
probably of this, America has become the very home of the quack 
medicine. It is a very doubtful compliment to say of any system that 
it flourishes in America. 

I know and esteem more than one homeopath. I know that many 
of them are neither ‘“‘ knaves nor fools.” Ihave studied two or three 
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homeopathic books, and waded through a good deal of their terrible 
pharmacopeia, and failed to find a shred of evidence in favour of their 
theories. Still, I believe others do, and I hope more mercy will be 
shown them in future by brethren on my side. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
E. P. T. (M.D. Cantab). 


Currency, Prices, and Finance. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Grant me space for some concluding remarks on the subjects 
indicated above. With reference to India, if the leading silver coins of 
the two countries were identical, the actual coins would be remitted 
either way at a total cost of one per cent., thus limiting the cost of 
exchange. There would be the further exchange between gold and 
silver upon sums in excess of the amount of the legal tender in silver, 
but that exchange should not be more than a fraction of the loss now 
incurred, 

Del Mar, in his History of the Precious Metals (Bell & Son, London), 
alleges (p. 282) that “‘ the gold obtained in California costs from twice 
to five times its intrinsic value.” It is true that it costs more than it is 
worth to obtain the gold in many cases ; but the ultimate profit lies in — 
the use of the precious metals. The stimulus to trade, and the in- 
creased value of all kinds of property, far exceed the value of the 
additional gold and silver. The decrease in the world’s annual yield of 
gold by ten millions sterling, results in a total, though it may be a tem. 
porary loss, of 1,200 millions sterling. We have seen that British land 
has suffered to the amount of 500 millions sterling. The loss to other 
interests may be reckoned at 700 millions sterling. We have come to 
grief through hopping on one leg, as it were, though provided with two. 
In 1747, Portugal, relying on her Brazilian placers, entirely demonetized 
silver, and we followed her example in 1816. When gold was dis- 
covered in Victoria, a licence fee of thirty shillings per month was 
enforced, but this led to rebellion at Ballarat, and the slaughter of a 
number of the diggers ; but the ultimate result was the reduction of the 
licence fee to thirty shillings per annum. The present policy as to gold 
mining in Wales is on the old lines. It is worthy of note that the 
leader of said rebellion lost an arm in the fight, was soon after sent to 
Parliament, and has just retired from the speakership, being voted a 
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gratuity of £4,000. Permit me to add that the four speakers of the 
Victorian Assembly have all been Irishmen, and two of them Roman 
Catholics, which is somewhat at variance with Mr. Bagenal’s contention, 
in your issue for May. 

The purchase of the railways in these kingdoms by the State would 
tend to general prosperity and economy. The cost of management 
could thus be greatly reduced, while their efficiency would be increased. 
The freight upon grain, for example, is higher in Britain than in Victoria 
by 33 per cent. We find in like manner that the purchase of gasworks, 
or waterworks, by municipalities is generally profitable, even though 
a high price has been paid. When such undertakings are worked by 
the customers through suitable managers, a great saving may be 
effected.* The lower freights-in Victoria, together with the customary 
fares, not only pay the interest on the cost of the lines, and all work- 
ing expenses, but return a profit to the State. If our currency was 
brought to a rational condition, it would afford a proper basis for such 
transactions. The Australian State railways are far in advance of the 
system prevailing in Britain or America. The capital is raised on 
better terms, and insane competition is obviated. Though the British 
telegraph companies were bought out at a high price, the public are 
much better served than before, and the charges have been largely 
reduced. 

The conversion of consols has been effected on favourable and suitable 
terms, as circumstances were most propitious. The high prices of such 
securities resulted from the lack of safe investments, land, as well as 
foreign bonds being discredited. The State was bound to borrow on 
the most favourable terms, and the holders of consols should not com- 
plain, inasmuch as fifty shillings has as much purchasing power as 
sixty shillings had fifteen years since. This change tells likewise on 
tithes. The sum fixed by commutation in 1836 would now purchase 
double the quantity of most of the necessaries of life. Low as prices 
are, the decreasing supply of gold may indicate a further fall. 

It is surprising to see in the Times, which is generally reliable, 
statements which are most inaccurate. In a paragraph recently in- 
serted, it is alleged that the total debt of the Australian Colonies is 
about £70,250,000, and of this 63 millions have been spent on railways. 
Hayter’s statistics are generally accepted, and according to his latest 
report, said debt amounted to 152 millions sterling. It is generally 
understood that 90 per cent. of such loans has been spent on railways 

nd other reproductive works, and though the lines do not repay said 
interest, together with working expenses, in some cases, they are highly 


* The Belfast Gas Works, bought by the Corporation, afford a profit of £25,000 per 
annum, 
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satisfactory and advantageous, as they reduce the cost of carriage by 
75 per cent. Ifthe Victorian lines were sold they would pay off 90 per 
cent. of the debt of that colony, though they were the most costly in 
Australia by £1,000 per mile. The Times tells us further that Hayter’s 
estimate of the probable population of Australasia in 1981 is 93 millions, 
and in 2001, 189 millions. These last figures require correction.* Sir 
Lyon Playfair, as reported in the papers, makes the astounding state- 
ment that a ton of coal does thirty-two times the work in our steamers 
as compared with former times. 

The fall in prices since 1870, which may be estimated at 38 per cent., 
cannot be accounted for by increased production, or greater facilities for 
distribution. The great rise in prices coincided with the vast increase 
in the supply of gold, which met all the requirements of commerce for 
the time. As that supply fell off prices fell also, the result being most 
disastrous to many, and causing great distress throughout the world. 
There are probably more people out of employment in America than in 
Britain at present. The wheat, cotton, wool, and meat which we get 
from various countries have fallen in price say 46 per cent., which is 
most unfavourable to the producers, as they have to supply so much 
the more to meet their engagements, while we are worse off than before. 
There is no other interest so important as that of the land in these 
islands, but the cheapness of all other things will not make up for the 
low price of farm produce. All producers lose by artificially reduced 
prices. Even our manufacturers lose from low prices and lack of pur- 
chasers. The gold famine increases outlay and lessens income. 

Trish rental value was formerly estimated at nine millions sterling, and 
the produce of the land at thirty-six millions, leaving twenty-seven 
millions towards production. If the value of the produce is now less by 
88 per cent., and the old rent continued, only 15 millions remain 
towards production. Neither Irish nor British farming would bear this 
strain, and if we attempt to maintain rack-rents by protection, we only 
bring ruin and starvation on other classes. It has been shown in a 
previous letter that the prices of the goods we export have fallen as 
much as those of our imports. 

We should consider the effect of the appreciation of gold on Life 
Insurance Companies. Taking the discount against silver at 28 per 
cent., we may reckon payments on the enhanced gold standard has in- 
creased by 14 per cent., and this is a very serious matter, when the 
annual payments may have been made for many years on a different 
basis. It is much like paying the same rent when the value of the 
produce is much lower. 

With reference to the Welsh gold mine, I would say further, that 


* Probably *‘ in 2081, 189 millions,” according to Hayter’s statistics. 
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the Australian Governments offer handsome rewards for the discovery 
of gold, but we throw every obstruction in the way of gold mining. 

We propose giving compensation to publicans and brewers, where 
licences are withdrawn, but the families that are brought to poverty and 
distress through drunkenness have stronger claims for compensation. 
Certain breweries have hundreds of public houses “tied” to them, and 
would thus be the parties subsidized. 

Believe me, Gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
Glendouran, Cheltenham. Cuartes Winson. 
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